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Evolution. 
BY JAMES B. KENYON. 


THE dull brute reveled in primeval slime; 
Then to a naked soul the Lord said, ‘‘ Go, 
Dwell yonder in that groveling flesh till time 
O’er the sloped forehead make love’s whiteness flow.” 


So to the beast went down the unclothed soul, 
Abode in twilight, wallowed in the mire, 

Writhed in the serpent, burrowed with the mole, 
Till the dim eons waked it to aspire. 


Then up through tortuous shapes it rudely grew, 
Saw the long night expand into the day, 
Found its own self, and round it slowly drew 
A human vestment from the sullen clay. 


And still it grows past what the eye can see; 
Climbs austere peaks of hope to breathe Heaven’s air 
Above the refuse of mortality, 
Nor frets to know what form it yet shall wear. 
Syracussg, N, Y. 


A Coronation. 
BY ROBERT GILBERT WELSH. 


From earthy coverts where I slept 
The sunlight summoned me; 

To root and bole and bough I crept, 
And bloomed on every tree. 


In windless places warm with sun, 
Despite the lingering snow, 

To speak my monarchy begun 
I bade the violets blow. 


Then, while I wavered in the stress 
That wintry winds had shown, 
The bluebird’s sweet persuasiveness 
Confirmed me on my throne. 
New York Cry. 


An Incident, or a Providence. 


BY J. T. BECKLEY, D.D. 





Gop never makesa half providence, any more than 
a man makes a half pair of shears. This was one of 
the favorite sayings of Dr. A. J. Gordon. What to 
another man seemed a natural impulse was to him 
an impact of the Spirit. What to others seemed 
mere moods and tenses, to him were inflections 
of the divine life. When the Spirit said ‘‘ Arise and 
go,” even tho the way were desert, he went, sure of 
finding the other half.which would make the perfect 
sphere of the divine thought. 

Under this conviction he preached. Richly en- 
dowed with popular gifts, he crucified them that he 
might be the simple mouthpiece of the Almighty. A 
born orator, he eschewed oratory. He effaced 
himself, that he might be the medium through 
which the divine light might pour, unflecked by stain 
of color. Let others speak according to the spirit of 
the age if only he might speak according to the 
spirit of God. And there came to him almost daily 
such an experience as another might call coincidence, 
but which to him was evidence of divine co-opera- 
tion. 

One day in Dr. Blackie’s class room, in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, at the time when Barrie and 
Crockett were students, and were preparing to tell 
the world the stories that have charmed it, there was 
enacted a dramatic scene. A country boy named 
Geggie was called upon to recite. 
his book awkwardly in his left hand. 

‘«Take your book in -your right hand, mon!’’ said 
the teacher. 

«‘T hae nae right hand,’’ answered the youth, as 
he held up the stump. 

There was amoment’s silence. Tears rose to the 
boy’s eyes. The students hissed. Dr. Blackie came 
down from his desk, and, putting his arm around the 
boy, said: ‘‘I did not mean to hurt you, lad;’’ and 





He arose, holding © 


then, turning to the class, he thanked them for the 
privilege of teaching a class of gentlemen. 

It was when the boy was only four years old that 
he was caught in the threshing machine and his 
right arm was torn off. As the mother held him to 
her throbbing heart she prayed that God would make 
him his own prophet. He could never be of service 
on the farm, her poor, maimed child; but the Master 
could use him for a nobler husbandry. And the boy 
grew up with the mother’s prayer of dedication ever 
in his heart. It troubled him. He held out against 
it, but it seemed to shut him in. When Major Whit- 
tle came to the university, and that work of grace 
began, so far reaching, Geggie was the first of the 
students to give himself up. 

One day, years afterward, he found himself in Bos- 
ton, a stranger and lonely. He went into Clarendon 
Street Church. That Sunday, in the sermon, Dr. 
Gordon told the story of Geggie and the incident of 
the Scotch class room. At the close of the service 
Geggie went to him and made himself known. Dr. 
Gordon called the congregation back and made him 
enter the pulpit and continue the service, I remem- 
ber the glow upon the noble face of the preacher, as, 
a few days later, in his own study, ‘‘his watch- 
tower,’’ he rehearsed to me the story of the Spirit’s 
guidance. 

To-night at the close of a great meeting in Char- 
lottetown, in the Island Province, ‘‘The Garden of 
the Gulf,’’ Geggie, his face all aglow with the same 
spirit, told me how God led him that day into the 
Boston church, and gave him that contact with the 
revealed preacher; to him, it has seemed ever since, 
like a special anointing and a divine benediction. 
Geggie is now the devoted minister of the church in 
Truro, and the great Grecian, and the great evangel- 
ist are to him two of the sweetest memories of life. 

God never makes a half providence any more than 
a man makes a half pair of shears. 


New York Ciry. 


The Novel and the Drama. 
BY PROF. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, PH.D. 


In the days of Elizabeth the predominant form of 
literary art was the drama. This was the chief 
channel of expression for both poetry and fiction. 
Lyly and Greene wrote romances, which for a time 
turned the heads of many fair women; Sidney and 
other scholars appealed to university graduates by 
their essays at literary criticism; Donne and Hall 
wrote satires; and Spenser shone like the sun in his 
strength with his gorgeous ‘‘ Faery Queene.” But 
from the safe distance of three centuries, as we look 
back upon that most wonderful of all ages in the 
world’s history of letters, we see that its chief glory 
was the drama. The theater made articulate the 
aspiring spirit of the age. In poems, romances and 
satires individuals spoke out; the stage was the voice 
of England. Dramatic spectacles formed only a 
small part of the purposes of the playwright. The 
drama occupied not only all the field held to-day by 
the play, tne opera, the tableau, the vaudeville and 
the music hall, but it also accomplished the work now 
done by pulpit and platform oratory, by history, 
by the review, the magazine and the news- 
paper. Heywood’s ‘‘ Woman Killed with Kindness” 
was a sermon more powerful than fell from 
many Puritan lips; Jonson’s ‘‘Sejanus’’ and ‘ Cat- 
taline’’ were accurate narratives of Roman events; 
Shakespeare’s Chronicle-Dramas taught the mob Eng- 
lish history with an underlying patriotic motive; 
Chapman’s Byron plays told what was going on in 
France; Jonson’s ‘‘ Poetaster ’’ was a_ savage critical 
review; and Middleton’s exciting ‘‘Game at Chess’’ 
gave the latest news of a Spanish intrigue and at the 
same time roused anti-Spanish feeling to a fever heat; 
this play represented not only the front page but the 


editorial column’of the modern newspaper. Scores 
of literary aspirants, therefore, wrote plays—not be- 
cause they had any skill in dramatic construction, but 
because they wished to reach the popular heart and 
incidentally fill their own pockets. They simply fol- 
lowed the market; for the law of supply and demand 
is as powerful in the production of literature as it is 
in the production of wheat and cotton. Any literary 
Bohemian who was lucky enough to get hold of a 
good story, or a moral truth, or a piece of contempo- 
rary gossip which had popular interest, immediately 
translated it into dramatic form and assailed the thea- 
ter manager. To succeed in the theater meant 
popularity and wealth; hence poets like Mar- 
lowe and Dekker, who had originally not the 
faintest conception of the laws of dramatic art, and 
who, if living now, would perhaps write narrative and 
lyric poetry, wrote almost exclusively for the stage. 
This is one reason why to-day the bulk of the Eliza- 
bethan drama seems so great as literature, and so 
hopelessly unavailable for the stage. ‘‘ Doctor Faus- 
tus,” ‘‘ The Fair Maid of the West,’’ «‘Old Fortuna- 
tus,’’ ‘‘ The Broken Heart,” ‘‘ The Duchess of Malfi” 
—how splendid as literary masterpieces and how im- 
possible as plays! Any of these put on the stage to- 
day would attract only the curiosity of scholars, like 
the revival of ‘‘ Doctor Faustus ” in England last sum- 
mer or the Harvard production of ‘‘The Silent 
Woman,”’ in 1895. Indeed, many stage managers 
have discovered that even Shakespeare’s dramas, with 
a very few exceptions, do not really interest audiences; 
people listen impatiently to the sonorous blank verse, 
and the actors, realizing this, hurry nervously through 
the noble lines. The crowd goes to see Hamlet,’’ 
not so much to witness a good acting play, but rather 
to observe how Mr. Booth, Mr. Irving, Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, Mr. Willard or Mr. Tree will interpret their 
favorite character. As literature, the Elizabethan 
drama is simply unapproachable; but for theatrical 
exhibitions, it is surpassed by many modern play- 
wrights. And its greatness as literature is owing 
largely to the fact that it drew irresistibly nearly all 
the literary genius and talent of the Elizabethan 
age. 

To-day the novel, tho hopelessly inferior in quality 
to the Elizabethan drama, occupies a similar position 
in overshadowing prominence. However people may 
differ as to its importance, its intrinsic worth, or its 
educational value, none can deny that just now the 
novel is the most prominent form of literary art. The 
successful novelist has a larger and more responsive 
audience than the preacher, the orator or the poet. 
Accordingly the novel must be regarded not merely 
as fiction, nor asacertain form of art, but as the 
most conspicuous and faithful representative of the 
currents of modern thought. As the drama embod- 
ied not only the manners and fashions of the Eliza- 
bethan age, but its very spirit, sothe future historian 
who would seek to know how people thought and 
acted in the closing days of the nineteenth century, 
will have to read first and last our novelists. This 
present predominence of the novel is simply another 
instance of the workings of the law of supply 
and demand. In 1597 the people demanded plays; in 
1897 they demand novels. And the demand is im- 
mensely greater to-day, because the number of people 
who amuse themselves with reading is not only enor- 
mous, but is increasing with enormous rapidity. 
Hence while many literary men in 1597 wrote plays, 
not because they knew how to write them, but because 
they wanted reputation and cash, to-day for the same 
reasons many men and women write prose fiction. 
Every one who acquires an interesting idea, whether 
in the realm of romance or fact, every one who wishes 
to teach some moral, political, or scientific truth 
which he’ regards as important, knows that the novel 
is his megaphone; that it will carry his voice to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. Dr. John Watson is an 
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admirable preacher; but, while his preaching reaches 
perhaps thousands, the ‘‘ Brier Bush’’ reaches hun- 
dréds of thousands. Had Sienkiewicz written a treat- 
ise on Polish history, who would have read it? Now 
we are all wading in Cossack and Swedish and Polish 
blood, absorbed in the fortunes of Kmita, Pan Mi- 
chael and the redoubtable Zagloba. In the United 
States we had grown somewhat weary of Unitarian- 
ism; if Mrs. Ward had dressed up the old arguments 
in historical or polemical garb, what publisher would 
have risked their publication? Yet we have all read 
‘«Robert Elsmere,” even if we have now forgotten 
that such a book ever existed. It is not altogether 
easy to induce a child to study astronomy; but thou- 
sands of young eyes gazed at the stars with a new in- 
telligence after reading the ‘‘ Hector Servadac’’ of 
Jules Verne. 

The novel at present overshadows in the number 
of its constituents all other forms of literature; hence 
many write novels who are as unfitted for the task 
as Marlowe was for the stage. What made George 
Meredith a novelist, except the demand for prose fic- 
tion? He is a dramatist, a poet, a philosopher; but 
he has never learned how to write a novel. Mrs. 
Ward is a thoughtful woman, with a critical and hor- 
tatory cast of mind; and she is as innocent of knowl- 
edge of the art of novel-writing as a babe unborn. 
No ray of creative genius has ever adorned her serious 
pages, and it is sad to reflect that in no other age 
than ours would the idea of fiction-making have oc- 
curredto her. The osculation of Marcella is the only 
scene in the life of that irritating girl that any one 
can remember. We shall soon be wondering why we 
all read that book and its sequel, just as we now won- 
der why we ever read ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.’’ The mo- 
ment one compares a self-made novelist like Mrs. 
Ward with a born novelist like Turgénief or Thomas 
Hardy, one sees with waking surprise the charm that 
separates industry from genius. The novel suffers 
severely from its very predominance. 

While speaking of the novel and the drama, 
another parallel between the age of Elizabeth and the 
age of Victoria suggests itself. Unless some lucky 
chance happens, the relation between these two forms 
of art may become as close and intimate in 1go00 as it 
was in 1600. This will be very unfortunate for both. 
In the age of Elizabeth most dramatists did not in- 
vent their plots; they found ready material in his- 
tories, poems, and especially in contemporary ro- 
mances. Shakespeare took the plot of ‘‘As You 
Like It,”. from Lodge’s story ‘‘ Rosalind,’’ as he took 
the plot of ‘‘Winter’s Tale” from Greene’s ‘‘ Pan- 
dosto.” But his motive was simple and blameless; 
he selected this material, not because it was popu- 
lar, but because it was convenient. During this 
century, unless the contrary was distinct- 
ly stated, the playwright was supposed to 
have created plot as well as dialog; hence 
originality, particularly desirable in the present de- 
pressed condition of the stage, has been at a pre- 
mium. But now we are in danger of losing what 
little original force our drama possesses, owing to 
the enormous financial returns realized from success- 
fully dramatizing a successful novel. The noble art 
of dramatic composition ought not ignobly to yield 
to the powerful sway of the novel. But when one 
sees ‘‘Trilby,’’ ‘‘The Manxman,’’ ‘‘ The Prisoner 
of Zenda,’’.‘‘ Under the Red Robe,’’ and other favor- 
ite novels dramatized almost as soon as they become 
popular, one is justified in feeling serious apprehen- 
sion for the welfare of the stage. It is the love of 
money—the root of all evil—that must be held ac- 
countable. Mr. du Maurier writes a popular novel— 
‘“‘Trilby’’; a playwright, knowing that everybody is 
reading the story, appeals to the vulgar curiosity by 
translating it into a play; and the financial returns to 
both novelist and playwright justify the experiment 
as-a business speculation. The success of the play 
sometimes restimulates the sale of the book, as when 
the rattling melodrama of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda ’’ 
was drawing full houses, the novel became again, as it 
had been before, the best-selling book intown. Thus 
the temptation becomes strong to both novelist and 
dramatist. This copying of the Elizabethan method 
of translating novels into plays is almost ideally bad. 
We ought, therefore, to rejoice that poor Mr. Tree’s 
production of ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty ’’ was a dis- 
mal failure, and to hope that future attempts of this 
sort will generally fail. It leads the novelist to have 
an eye on a double source of income, and thus write 
an inferior story; and it completely destroys the ardor 
of an aspiring playwright, degrading him to a dealer 
in other men’s wares. Whether or not “ Trilby” is a 
great novel may be a debatable question; but there 
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should be no reasonable doubt that the play ‘ Tril- 
by’’ is wretched all through, and in places even 
loathsome. Audiences that witnessed this play were 
attracted only by cheap curiosity; they went out, not 
to see a dramatic composition, but to behold their 
favorite characters made incarnate. This is shown 
by the fact that the dramatic episodes in the play at- 
tracted little attention, whereas the mere entrance, in 
the concert scene, of Taffy, the Laird and Little Bil- 
lee, arm in arm, was greeted with deafening applause. 
The present prominence of the novel is certainly great 
enough; let us hope that it will not completely ab- 
sorb all other forms of literary expression. 


Yare University. 


Greece and the Eastern Question. 


BY RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, PH.D., 


DirecToR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


In the middle of a large field, with many specta- 
tors around it, a man of savage mien was once seen 
killing, one after another, persons, many of them. 
women and children, who made little resistence, but 
raised heartrending cries for help. In the field were 
also six strong men fully armed, who, by their looks 
and gestures, expressed interest and even horror at 
the successive butcheries; but they did not lay hands 
on the murderer; in fact, they seemed, for some rea- 
son, to be suspicious of one another, and one or two 
of them appeared to have an eye on some title deeds 
protruding from the murderer’s pocket, and to betray 
a desire to get him apart from the other strong men 
of the group, and then kill him and get his papers, 
with the property which they would convey. After 
a while a slender youth of nobie features and bearing 
stepped quietly into the field and took the murderer 
by the throat, while a murmur of approval ran 
through those looking through the fence. There- 
upon thegsix armed men, after conversing with one 
another in an undertone, told the youth to desist on 
pain of their ‘‘ doing so and more also” to him. To 
their surprise he declined to yield to their threats, 
but said that he recked naught of life if he might but 
slay the slayer. Then, to his surprise and indigna- 
tion, they told him that the slayer was a sacrosanct 
person, whose death boded ill to the world; whereat 
many of the bystanders groaned, and asked: ‘‘ How 
then shall an end be put to these horrors ?” 

But enough of parable. De nobis fabula narratur. 
The youth of noble bearing and high emprise is 
Greece, and Greece is now a hero among the nations. 
Even if ‘‘the great eon sinks in blood,” and even if 
Greece after a short but glorious life loses its place 
among the nations, this glory cannot be blotted from 
its record. 

During the last three weeks while Greece has been 
actually at war with Turkey, altho war has not been 
officially declared, the American press has been 
promptly and fully acquainted with the course of 
events. I write, not to give news, but to convey an 
idea of the feelings with which a looker on sees this 
comparatively new nation passing through an ordeal 
that tries its soul; and I find it difficult to match the 
grandeur of the occasion with adequate expression. 
Perhaps it is something to /fee/ this greatness of the 
occasion. 

To-day we have reached a third stadium in the con- 
test. I wrote a tortnight ago that one stadium was 
passed when, on the night of February 13th, a de- 
tachment of the Greek Army of between two and three 
thousand men sailed out into the darkness to help 
Crete. In spite of fears to the contrary that detach- 
ment landed and has acted, altho the occupation of 
Canea, Heraklion and Rethymna by detachments 
from the gunboats of the Great Powers has circum- 
scribed the sphere of its activity. After no long in- 
terval occurred the shelling, by the gunboats of the 
Powers, of a force of Christian Cretans, who in their 
operations against the Turks had infringed upon the 
territory occupied by the Powers. In this untoward 
event the Powers gained the unenviable distinction of 
shedding Christian blood; and a storm of protest fol- 
lowed in the constitutionally governed nations whose 
fleets had participated in the affair. But the Govern- 
ments of the six Great Powers proceeded on their way, 
Germany and Russia appearing to take the initiative 
in proposing coercive measures against Greece as aid- 
ing and abetting insurgents; and in spite of the diffi- 
culty of effecting an agreement between six Govern- 
ments, on Tuesday, March 2d, they agreed upon an 
ultimatum which they delivered to the Greek Gov- 
ernment, concise, sharp and insolent. It runs thus: 


‘““To the Greek Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sir:— 
I am directed by my Government to bring to your 
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knowledge that the Great Powers have deliberated 
how they might find a method of common action, hav- 
ing in view the putting anend to the condition of things 
which it did not depend upon them to forestall, but the 
continuance of which would be capable of seriously 
hazarding the peace of Europe. 

‘* Therefore, the Governments of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Great Britain, Italy and Russia have 
agreed upon these two points. ' 

‘*(1) Crete cannot in any case under existing cir- 
cumstances be united to Greece. 

‘*(2) Owing to the delays which Turkey has inter- 
posed in the application of the reforms planned by 
Europe in concert with her, and which are no longer 
capable of application in the changed condition of 
affairs, the Powers have determined, altho preserving 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, to endow Crete 
with an autonomous polity, absolutely effective, and cal- 
culated to secure to Crete a separate government under 
the supremacy of the Su’tan. 

‘ These plans cannot in the opinion of the Powers be 
carried into effect except by the withdrawal of the naval 
and military forces of Greece which are found in the 
waters of Crete or on the island occupied by the Powers, 

‘* Consequently, we confidently await this decision 
from the wisdom of the Government of his Royal 
Highness, the King, which will not desire to con- 
tinue in the path of opposition to the decision 
of the Powers, who are determined to seek that speedy 
pacification as indispensable for Crete as for the preser- 
vation of universal peace. Meanwhile I will not con- 
ceal from Your Excellency that my instructions direct 
me to inform you that in the event of a refusal on the 
part of the Greek Government the Great Powers are 
irrevocably determined not to shrink from any coercive 
means if after the lapse of six days the recall of the 
boats and Greek forces of Crete has not been effected.” 


Greece gave the most emphatic answer possible 
during the rest of that week. Nearly every class of 
the reserves was immediately called out, and hurried 
to the northern border. As the Powers had threat- 
ened a blockade on Monday, the dispatching of 
troops reached a fever heat on Sunday. Horses 
were taken from the public carriages of Athens to 
draw the artillery trains and munitions of war to the 
Peirzeus, whence, with the thousands of peasants so 
suddenly transformed into soldiers, they were shipped 
to Aota or to Lorisa. Crete has become an episode 
all eyes are turned toward the northern border. 
Epirus and Macedonia form a greater Greece, and the 
indications are that at least Epirus will not long re- 
main the undisputed property of Turkey. Great 
events are pending. 

Meanwhile yesterday, March 8th, the formal an- 
swer was given to the Powers, altho the text of the 
answer was not made public in Athens until this 
afternoon. It was expected that the answer would 
be a flat refusal to withdraw either fleet or army from 
Crete. In fact, the ultimatum of the Powers has 
been disregarded by the retention of both forces beyond 
the time limit, and the coercive measures are now 
awaited; and if they are applied, a fire will be kindled 
on the northern border, the quenching of which may 
require more than Greek and Turkish blood. 

But the answer is not defiant. 1t even concedes 
that the Greek fleet might properly be withdrawn, 
inasmuch as the presence of the allied fleetsis a guar- 
anty that Turkish troops would not be allowed to 
land and ravage the island; but it insists on the ne- 
cessity of the Greek land forces remaining as a paci- 
fying and order-bringing force. It appeals to the fact 
that since their first appearance in the island they 
have shown themselves as such an element. 

The whole document is too long to give infull. It 
leaves no phase of the grave situation unconsidered. 
It reminds the Powers that Greece has watched with 
long-suffering patience the woes of the island, which, 
having achieved independence with those regions 
that constitute the present Kingdom of Greece, was 
allowed to relapse to the rule of the Sultan, which 
has decimated it and threatens to make a desert of 
it. It mentions the fact that Greece, last summer, 
persuaded the Cretans to stop fighting and accept the 
promise of reforms, not so much because they were 
promised by the Sultan as becatise they were guaran- 
teed by the Powers. Says the document: 


‘* We cannot repeat this, and if we wished to repeat 
it our voice to the Cretans would be altogether weak, 
nor would an echo of it reach the Cretan people.”’ 


The document closes with a proposition which will 
commend itself to most people who do not regard the 
integrity of Turkey as a sacred thing: 


‘The scenes periodically recurring in Crete during 
so many decades stir each time the Greek people, in- 
terrupt all social progress in the Kingdom, and ruin 
the prosperity of the realm. And even if we forget 
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that we are of the same religion, the same race, the 
_ same blood with the people of Crete; yet we ought not 
to conceal from the Great Powers the fact that the 
Greek nation candbt longer endure such agitation, and 
we submit to their generous feelings an appeal that it 
be allowed the Cretan people to give expression to their 
desires as to the way in which they would like to be 
governed.” 

Can the answer to this note on the part of the 
Powers be a blockade of Greek ports and, in case this 
fails, a bombardment of Athens? Perhaps there would 
be no swifter way to break the European concert and 
bring about the great war which the Powers express 
themselves as so desirous of preventing. . For some 
Governments would probably fall, under the indigna- 
tion aroused by such measures against a nation which 
claims her own after much patient waiting. Would it 
not have been a better road to peace to do an obvious 
work of justice first of all? With the slaughter of so 
many thousands of Armenians fresh in memory, why 
should not right-minded politicians rejoice at an op- 
portunity for withdrawing some small part of the 
Turkish domain from the constant threat of the same 
treatment? Does any one suppose that France or 
Germany could rest if a portion of their own kin were 
covered by the Sultan’s mantle? Must Greece, then, 
because she is smaller, be reminded that she has no 
rights that the large nations are obliged to consider? 

If the Powers are going to do this in spite of the rea- 
sonable plea now submitted, then let us dismiss all idea 
of any better principle than the right of the stronger 
underlying the European concert, and let the Powers 
themselves not put on any mask of a broad benevo- 
lence which rash Greece, forsooth, is spoiling. 

I write on the supposition that the actual condition 
of affairs may be known from what meets the eye of 
any careful observer. I know from what I see in 
Athens and from what I saw on a recent journey 
through Acarnania and /£tolia to Arta, that the 
Greek people not only expect but desire war with 
Turkey. The Ministry has pushed warlike prepara- 
tions with great vigor, and shows no disposition to 
take the back track. The Boule supports the Minis- 
try. Prince George is with the fleet in Cretan waters, 
Prince Nicolas, with the artillery in Thessaly, whither 
the Crown Prince also is about to go to take com- 
mand of the army. The King, whom nobody had 
hitherto selected for a warrior hero, has also declared 
that he will place himself personally at the head of 
the troops and lose, like the last scion of the royal 
house of Macedonia, life and crown together rather 
than give up the rights of Greece. At present he is 
the idol of his people. It would seem, then, as if the 
forces must try conclusions, and that if the Powers 
allow free operations on the border, there the fighting 
would be. We might then dread the issue for Greece; 
but a little honorable bloodshed would clear the East 
from the smell of the shambles that has pervaded it 
for the last two years. 

There are, however, insinuations made that the 
uninitiated do not know all that is under the surface; 
that something large and deep in the way of 4 politi- 
cal game is being played. This may mean that Rus- 
sia is, after all, not so hostile to Greece as she seems. 
But it is very difficult to believe that the rugged front 
as well as the German Emperor’s threats, which have 
irritated Greece beyond measure, are all put on. If 
they were, and if these two Powers, whose royal 
houses are so closely connected with that of Greece, 
should be preparing to change front, we might see 
Russia in Constantinople before this article is printed, 
and the long pending Eastern Question a thing of the 
past. England is playing with her cards on the table. 
It is evident enough that a conservative Ministry is 
conscientiously trying to do its duty by the Powers, 
altho conscious of the fact that it is a very unpopular 
duty. No surprise is likely to come from her. A 
change of Ministry may, of course, come with a conse- 
quent change of policy, but Europe is not unprepared 
for that. King George cannot have proceeded on the 
strength of any promises from England. At present 
it seems incredible that he has had any from any 
quarter. And what remains but to consider the iso- 
lated position of Greece as the result of boldness— 
rashness, perhaps, some may choose to call it— 
which rises toacertain nobility and challenges our 
admiration. 

ATHENS, GREECE, March oth, 1897. 





THE Florida deer is but little more than half the 
size of the deer of Northeastern United States, and for 
this reason beside certain cranial characters and the 
larger molar and premolar teeth Mr. Bangs describes it 
as a distinct species (Cervus osceola), tho probably others 
would be content with calJling it a climatic variety. 
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‘The Heresy of the Gad. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 

‘‘SHALL I come to you with a rod or in love ?”—1 Cor. 
4: 21. 

el HE happy life is, presumably, different as it ap- 
pears to different people. What is sauce for one is 
toxic when another eats it, much depending upon the 
conditions enforced by birth, breeding, accident—not 
to mention the arbitrary influence of fashions. The 
two roads leading into the fair paradise of earthly 
delight are the ‘‘ Path of Fight’’ and the ‘Lane of 
Submission.’’ By one of these roads you reach your 
goal at full speed, hitting right and left, knocking 
every opponent out of your way; while by the other 
you are progressive only to the extent that somebody 
kicks you onward. ‘‘ Build your own fortune,’’ is 
the motto placarded all along the fighting way. 
‘‘Take your flogging meekly,”’ is painted on the 
fences beside the ‘‘ Lane of Submission,”’ 

When I was a little boy and spending a winter 
with an uncle, it was thought best for me to attend 
an ‘‘old field’’ school. With that in view my uncle 
called me to him and said: ‘‘ My boy, you’ve got to 
fight your way through life. School is like life. My 
advice to you is, Thrash the ground with every boy 
in your class.’’ I took his words literally and came 
home badly scratched up, but triumphant. What I 
could not fairly digest, however, was the action of 
the schoolmaster. No sooner had I made an end of 
thumping the boys of my class than he came upon 
me with a gad and thrashed me unmercifully. 

«« Ah, well,” said my uncle, when I had told him, 
‘that’s right, perfectly right; the strongest wins. 
Some day you'll be old enough and big enough to 
trounce the teacher!” 

But as I waxed stronger I somehow grew more 
merciful; and at the present time I am honestly of 
the opinion that I can scare any brave chiid-whipping 
man into a spasm with a toy pistol, provided always 
that the rod-wielder does not know at the time that 
the pistol is absolutely harmless. Tolstoi’s doctrine 
of submission is very mean bread of life for an able- 
bodied boy. Many preachers, in their hot haste to 
uphold flogging, might consider the burly Russian’s 
arguments. But Christ himself taught only spiritual 
submission and spiritual. non-resistance. In the case 
of the money-changers he was at fighting temper; 
but little children were to him fit representatives of 
the Kingdom of Heaven; and we may safely imagine 
his rebuke of the man (six feet and a hundred and 
ninety) who had suggested a drubbing to make the 
little fellows submissive when ordered to go unto 
him. Or did ‘‘suffer them to come unto me” mean 
‘«thrash them if they object ’’? 

The happy life must begin somewhere; whether 
with a spanking or a tender caress depends upon the 
point of view occupied by the molders of our fate. 
Submission is the bedrock of Christian spirituality; 
but a born fighter like Luther embodies the other 
half of human happiness. If you want a good bone 
tognaw, goget it—not from a rightful possessor; and 
fight if any mantries to snatch it. A good Christian 
knows his rights and dares maintain them. He does 
not submit; he hits hard at need; but he rather 
shrinks, I should imagine, from striking a child. A 
blow is not the best evidence of love, and love is the 
Christian’s boast; upon it he rests his claim to dis- 
tinction. 

The happy life here and the happy life in the here- 
after may be as different from each other as day from 
night; but a sense of being scourged into submission 
will never be a part of happiness on earth or in 
Heaven. I think that it is powerful evidence ofa 
dog’s total lack of a soul when he shows great love 
for the man who beats him. It is the soul, not the 
body, that resents a blow and feels the cold infamy of 
it—the physical blow, not the spiritual one, I mean. 
It is undeniably true that the body may be perfectly 
at ease while the soul is racked with pain; but who 
can possibly have a moment’s happiness with the 
toothache going at a gallop? 

Love was what Christ lived and died toteach. I 
should feel very uneasy about the effect upon the 
whole Christian world, were it suddenly discovered 
that Christ flogged a little girl because she played in 
the mud after he had told her not to do it, or that he 
trounced a boy for throwing paper wads across a 
schoolroom. ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
me; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’’ I can- 
not help wondering what he would have said, had the 
answer been: ‘‘Yes, I'll send my children along as 
soon as I’ve finished whipping them. They played 
hookey this morning.” Moreover, I dare say that if 
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Christ had chosen the gad instead of love, and had 
undertaken his Father’s work by flogging the people 
into submission, he would have failed. Fighting 
when you are struck is one thing; bastinadoinga man, . 
woman or child, because you are strong enough to 
do it,and desire to do it, is another thing. The myth 
of flagging a child because you love it is neither 
creditable nor credible in an age of science and of 
truthtelling. 

But for happiness’ sake, you might say, for the 
sake of character—I strike for those two things, 
character and happiness. Why would not ChristJike 
love serve better? If youdrub your son for not do- 
ing exactly as you wished him to do, can you wonder 
when he beats his little brother for a similar reason ? 
You swear and your child swears, you strike and your 
child strikes, you smoke cigarets, so does your boy. 
Shall we decline to try love, and see whether if we 
love the child will love ? Maybe the gate to the happy 
life will swing open to the sweet touch of love. 

The house where love reigns, zo¢ the home where a 
tyrant demands submission under rod and wale, is the 
fortress of the happy life. Christ is in that home. If 
tyranny had a complete downfall, and the Christian 
spirit had perfect sway, women would be as free as 
men at the polls and at other places. The man who 
beats his child might be safely relied upon to flog his 
wife, did the law permit, and especially were she in- 
clined to vote against his candidate. Indeed, why 
should he not beat her for doing contrary to his 
wishes, if he may flog his little girl under like provo- 
cation? He disfranchises one, he beats the other for 
cause, why not beat both ? 

It is a curious and instructive feature of history 
which discloses that women, children and weak races 
have always been the victims of the law of submis- 
sion. Strong men never bow to that law—never. 
They are the ones who make the law and execute it. 
They disfranchise women, they flog children, they 
enslave Negroes; but they enfranchise themselves, 
they knock down their enemies and kick in the ribs 
of any person who attempts to subject them; and 
they take a flagging from no man, big or little, with- 
out a sturdy fight. And at heart the whole crew of 
them are cowards; they are afraid of the women who 
would vote down their grogshops and abolish other 
sinks of vice. 

After all, the happy life is the Christian life, as it 
was in the early days, the life of Heaven begun upon 
earth, the life of love. Thy neighbor as thyself, thy 
child as thyself; love the other person, to the extent 
of doing unto him as you would honestly have him 
do unto you, and don’t imagine yourself holy enough 
to flog even a helpless child for doing something that 
you would do a dozen times a dayif you wished 
Happiness does not dwell in submission, nor yet in 
tyranny; happinessis contentment in love. Fighting - 
is noble and glorious; but the fight must be made 
with our backs to our children and our faces to their 
foes. 

Obedience is a corner stone of both love and happi- 
ness. Acquiescence under a heavy beating is not 
obedience. Women and children and weak races 
know this very well, and just as well they understand 
the sophism underlying the law of disfranchise- 
ment, flogging and thraldom. Negroes are free at 
last; women may be in a few years; but children ? 
An assault and battery upon a little boy or girl by a 
man who would rather die than be flogged, no matter 
for what, when will it cease to be not only tolerated, 
but taught as Christlike by Christians ? 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 





Reminiscences of Dean Stanley. 


BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, 


Dean oF CANTERBURY. 


HE was a tolerably regular attendant at Convoca- 
tion. He used to go in, make a speech which cut 
across the grain of the susceptibilities of most of his 
hearers, and then march out with his head defiantly 
in the air, not waiting to hear the outburst which his 
speech often caused. Yet, personally, some of his 
strongest opponents loved him. On one occasion, 
Archdeacon Denison actually walked out in the mid- 
dle of Stanley’s speech, saying that he really could 
not to stop to listen to such heresies; but shortly 
after, Stanley met him, and taking him by the arm, 
said: ‘‘Come in to luncheon, my dear fellow’’; and 
in a few minutes they were talking and laughing to- 
gether most heartily. One of the severe critics whose 
incisive remarks he took most good-humoredly was 
his former Canterbury colleague, the late Archdea- 
con Harrison, On the occasion of the Prince of 
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Wales’s thanksgiving service on his recovery from 
severe illness, Stanley had preached, and with his 
usual penchant for historic analogies, had spoken of 
the interesting fact, that on the last occasion of a sim- 
ilar character, George III had come to St. Paul’s to 
thank God for his recovery. The Dean drewa paral- 
lel between ‘‘ the aged king and the youthful prince.”’ 
On coming out of the Cathedral, Archdeacon Harri- 
son met him, and his only criticism of the sermon 
was, ‘“‘Humph! aged king, 49; youthful prince, 29. 
Humph!” So far from being offended by this keen 
criticism, which was meant to speak volumes, the 
Dean laughed heartily as he told me this story against 
himself. 

There is no denying that he was absolutely out of 
sympathy with the extreme and more ritualistic de- 
velopments of what is called ‘‘the Oxford School.” 
Disputes about copes, etc., he used to speak of as 
‘«guarrels about clergymen’s clothes,’ Every sympa- 
thy of his mind, every feeling of his heart, made him 
regard churchly exclusiveness and the enforcement 
of authorized shibboleths with something as nearly 
approaching to anger as his genial temperament per- 
mitted. He looked on love, large-heartedness and a 
spirituality unfettered by a huddle of cheap cere- 
monies as essential characteristics of the spirit of true 
Christianity. He regarded many liturgiological 
minutiz as being on a level with the Levitic ordi- 
nances which St. Paul and the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews described as carnal, weak and beg- 
garly rudiments. Hence on matters of opinion he 
was not in touch with many of the clergy, and there 
is no doubt that he rather enjoyed a certain sense of 
chivalry in the courageous isolation which he was 
forced to maintain. The late Archbishop Magee ven- 
tured to say that the clergy were like damp hay, 
which grows more hot and more likely to burst into 
flame when it is thickly packed. I was present at a 
crowded and excited meeting of the clergy, convened 
in the National Society’s room at Westminster, as far 
as I can remember, to denounce one of Bishop Co- 
lenso’s archdeacons, and incidentally the late Bishop 
of Worcester, who had said a kind word in his favor. 
Archbishop Tait was in the chair; Archbishop Thom- 
son of York sat beside him, and many bishops were 
present, with a large array of clergy. At one point 
Archbishop Tait indignantly interfered to suppress 
and forbid some very free comments on Bishop Phil- 
pott, but Colenso was anathematized without stint. 
Then Stanley got up to speak. He pronounced a 
glowing eulogy on Bishop Colenso as the only bishop 
who, with intense, indefatigable toil, had mastered 
the Zulu language; as the only bishop who had 
translated the Bible into the native language of 
his heathen people; as the only bishop who had 
stayed in his humble colonial see for years together, 
never coming home except for business and to right 
the wrongs of the oppressed, and in cases of absolute 
necessity. ‘‘Sneerat Bishop Colenso,’’ he said, de- 
fiantly, at the close of his speech: ‘‘ Bishop Colenso’s 
name will be remembered and honored when ’’—with 
a sweep of his arm—‘‘when every one of you 1s dead, 
buried and utterly forgotten.’’ After his delivery of 
that speech, in which he had liberated his mind, he 
was in high spirits. 

He felt, not without sadness, that the day of his 
literary popularity was gone; altho his death gave a 
fresh impulse to the sale of his books. His ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Institutions,” thanks to the unjust sneers heaped 
upon it in spite of its loving charm and wisdom, was 
very little noticed. ‘‘ After a man has written a cer- 
tain amount,’’ he said to me, ‘‘the public seem to 
want no more of him, and the days when my books 
ran through edition after edition are past and gone.”’ 

He had long contemplated with real interest a lit- 
tle plan of his to preach on the Beatitudes on Satur- 
day afternoons in summer, and to illustrate his ser- 
mons by the memories of those who were buried in 
the Abbey. As I was Canon in Residence at the 
time, I heard these sermons preached on the eigh- 
teenth of June, 1881, and on following Saturdays. 
He illustrated the Beatitudes of ‘‘the poor in spirit” 
and of ‘‘those who mourn” by little sketches of Ed- 
ward the Confessor and Jeremiah Horrocks, and by 
the pathetic tablet with his favorite inscription—to 
‘*Jane Lister, Dear Childe who died October 7th, 
1688.’’ He illustrated the Beatitude of the ‘‘ meek” 
by Margaret of Richmond, miother of Henry VII, who 
said that if the princes of Europe would cease to war 
with each other and would combine against the Turk, 
‘she would go as their washerwoman; the Beatitude 
of «those who hunger and thirst after righteousness” 
by the emancipators of the slave, Granville Sharp, 
Zachary Macaulay and Wilberforce; the Beatitude of 
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“the merciful’? by Martin of Galway, who carried 
through Parliament, amidst obloquy of every kind, 
the bill to suppress cruelty to animals, by Charles 
James Fox and Charles Dickens; the Beatitude of 
‘*the pure in heart’’ by Milton, Addison and Words- 
worth, and by Newton, of whom his friends said that 
he had the whitest soul they had ever known. This 
last sermon was preached on July gth, 1889. It was 
the last sermon he ever preached, and the tones of 
it still echo in my memory. In the middle of 
the service I was surprised to see the Dean 
go out. He came back in time to preach, and 
told me afterward that he had suddenly felt ill. 
Next day he took to his bed, and I visited him 
in bed, little knowing how grave his illness was. 
On that day, Isuppose, he addressed to mea post- 
card on which he never wrote anything but the direc- 
tion, but which was found on his desk when he died. 
It was probably the last note he ever began. All the 
following week he was ill; toward the close he became 
seriously ill with erysipelas. His friend, the late 
Bishop Fraser of Manchester, was to preach at the 
Abbey on the evening of Sunday, July 17th. As he 
could not be received at the Deanery, he came to my 
house, and, shocked at the news of the Dean’s dan- 
ger, shut himself up in my study, and added to his 
sermon a most touching and eloquent tribute to the 
Dean's beauty of character, moving many to tears as 
he asked for their prayers. That night I spent in the 
Dean’s bedroom, in which also were Lady Frances 
Baillie, Dr. Harper, the late Precentor Flood Jones, 
and others. The Dean was then wholly unaware of 
his approaching end; he talked of getting up and go- 
ing about. Then I earnestly asked his friends present 
whether they would like to face death without even 
being warned that the solemn crisis was near. They 
were afraid of the shock which the announcement 
might cause to him. I told them that I had been 
present at many deathbeds; had often insisted that 
dying men or women should be warned of their peril; 
and had never once known the slightest shock follow 
a calm announcement. Thereupon Dr. Harper gen- 
tly told the Dean that he must not for a moment 
think of getting up; that he was dangerously ill; and 
that, besides, he was probably unaware how much his 
face was altered and disfigured. This was, indeed, so 
sadly true that no photograph of him could be taken, 
and his features were swollen out of recognition. 
With the most innocert of gestures lie raised his hand 
to his face, and remained silent for a few moments. 
Afterward I proposed to administer to him the Holy 
Communion, and he assented. He then desired me 
to take down his latest messages—a very difficult task, 
for he could scarcely make any distinct articulation. 
At last, however, I made out these words—the paper 
(a half sheet of the Deanery notepaper on which I 
wrote them down with a blunt pencil) is now lying 
before me: 

‘« The end has come inthe way I most desired that 
it should come, if I could have controiled it. Before 
and after preaching one of my sermons onthe Beati- 
tudes, I had a most violent feeling of sickness, took 
to my bed, and said immediately I wished to die at 
Westminster. 

‘« Bless the Drummonds—you, dearest Frances, and 
you dearest Mary; naturally you know more about 


‘my thoughts and papers than any one else in the 


world.”’ 

After this he wandered a littie, but then rallied his 
forces to dictate his last message to the Queen and 
the nation. It was as follows, the only distinctly ar- 
ticulated words being: 

‘*A mark of respect to the Queen; and I trust 
that last mark of conferring attention—the value 
of the Abbey—the glory of the Abbey—and what 
the duties of this office are supposed to be. 
In spite of every’ —(Here I had long to wait before 
the dying Dean could convey to me the word he in- 
tended which was)—‘‘ zucompetence, | have yet hum- 
bly trusted that I have sustained before the mind of 
the nation the extraordinary value of the Abbey, asa 
religious, liberal, and national institution, and in 
spite of almost every—’’ Those were the last con- 
secutive and intelligible words which Dean Stan- 
ley uttered, and they have never before been pub- 
lished. I mentioned the substance of them to Arch- 
bishop Tait, and he repeated them, but not quite ac- 
curately, in a speech aday or two afterward in Con- 
vocation, from which they got into the papers. The 
next day the Dean lay still, and either silent or inco- 
herent, and no friend was allowed to be present, in 
order that he might, if possible, have a partial recov- 
ery. But onthe Monday night I was again summoned 
to his bedside, where, besides Lady Frances Baillie, 
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were Dean and Mrs. Vaughan, and fora time Arch- 

bishop Tait. He spoke no word that night, but 

with long, labored, tremulous sighs gradually passed 
“To where beyond these voices there is peace.” 

We read to him, and prayed with him. Among 
other thingsI put into Mrs. Vaughan’s hands his 
favorite hymn, the noble hymn of Charles Wesley: 

“Come, O Thou Traveler unknown, 
- Whom still I hold but cannot see, 
My company before is gone, 
And I am left alone with Thee; 
Alone with Thee I mean to stay, 
And wrestle till the break of day.” 

I doubt, however, whether he heard or was con- 
scious of anything. He seemed to be speaking, but 
no words were intelligible. At last came the long 
fluttering breath, and the heart ceased to beat. We 
flung ourselves on our knees in turns, and prayed, 
our eyes bathed in tears, our voices broken by 
sobs. 

His was the purest, most childlike, most beautiful 
spirit I have ever known. He was a perfect illustra- 
tion of that definition of ‘‘ Genius ’’ which describes it 
as ‘‘the heart of childhood taken up and matured in 
thte powers of manhood.”’ 

There has been rarely such a sight in England as 
that presented by his funeral. He was laid beside his 
beloved wife, Lady Augusta Stanley, who had been 
inexpressibly dear to him. The Archbishop, Arch- 
deacon Jennings, Dean Vaughan and I took part in 
the funeral. Hundreds of the poor of Westminster 
were present, and many of the greatest writers, ar- 
tists and statesmen. Almost all the Royal Princes 
stood round the little chapel which contains his 
grave, and there was scarcely one eye which was not 
wet with tears. 

A few days later, had he lived, he was to have per- 
formed the marriage ceremony for my daughter Maud 
and the Rev. Henry Montgomery, now Bishop of 
Tasmania, who had been his deeply beloved private 
secretary. When he was in Mr. Montgomery’s cheery 
presence, the Dean used to throw off all reserve, and 
showed an almost boyish happiness. In his usual 
historic fashion he began to think whether any other 
Henry and Maud had been married in the Abbey, and 
could only find Henry I and good Queen Maud—a 
fact to which he had intended to allude in his ad- 
dress. Owing to his death, the service was under- 
taken by Archbishop Tait in the morning, in Henry 
VII’s Chapel, and immediately it was over the bride 
and bridegroom went and knelt by the scarcely closed 
grave of the Dean, who had loved them both so well, 
and should have pronounced over them the marriage 
blessing. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 





Seen and Heard in Spain. 


BY AN AMERICAN WOMAN, 


THE Spanish press is not fairly representative of the 
Spanish people; its flaming editorials reveal the an- 
tagonistic attitude of the nation toward the United 
States, but give no hint of the disfavor with which 
the Cuban War is regarded by the masses. Rooted 
in the same soil, these sentiments flourish side by 
side. 

Each additional burden laid upon Spain, by the ex- 
igencies of the military situation, increases the 
hatred felt for ‘‘/os Yankees.’’ Believing the con- 
tinuance of the war is due to sympathy and aid ex- 
tended Cuba from ‘‘/or Estados Unidos,’’ the Span- 
iard holds us responsible for all the suffering it has 
entailed; the evils of an impoverished treasury, de- 
serted fields, desolate homes and dying conscripts are 
laid at ourdoor. Confident in the forceful vengeance 
of words, he retaliates by puerile conceits. He calls 
his hogs ‘‘ Yankees,’’ and in slaughter season no 
longer says ‘‘I kill hogs,’’ but ‘<I kill Yankees.” 
In bitterer moments, searching his vocabulary for the 
most rancorous terms of opprobrium, he names us 
«« A nation of Morgans and Shermans”’! 

When, last spring, rumor attributed to Mr. Cleve- 
land an offer of mediation between the combatants, 
insulted Spanish pride gave vent to a howl of rage, 
and.the President bade fair to rival the two Senators 
in unpopularity. ‘‘Spain knows how to lose a conti- 
nent with dignity, but not how to retain a colony by 
the aid of presumptuous parvenus who have only just 
entered the ranks of civilization,” was one of the 
cries. As the march of events demonstrated that 


the nation with the “glorious past’’ was to be al- 
lowed to exterminate her colonies—if she could— 
there came a change of sentiment regarding Mr. 
Cleveland. He is now spoken of as ‘‘our friend 
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Cleveland,’’ and is popularly supposed to exercise 

.some mysterious autocratic power over ‘‘/os Morgans 
and Shermans” of the Senate whereby he neutralizes 
their natural ferocity. 

Just here I cannot refrain from one or two trivial 

incidents illustrative of this state of feeling. I have a 
neighbor who owns a couple of the shabbiest, worst- 
tempered cursthat ever barked. But for their names 
these brutes would long ago have met a well-merited 
death; as.‘‘ Morgan ’’ and ‘‘Sherman’’ they are suf- 
fered to exist, unconscious butts for sarcastic invec- 
tive. Coming down the village street, some days ago, 
I saw an apparent scratching contest between two 
small boys. Reaching the scene at the critical mo- 
ment when they had been separated by their respect- 
ive mothers, I found them sobbing explanations of 
the insults given and received. I heard onesay: ‘He 
called me a Sherman !” 

‘‘He-said I was a Morgan !” retorted the other. 

The philologist of the future, seeking history in 
syllables, may find these two names grafted on the 
Spanish language, records of an age when Spain still 
knew how to hate and had not forgotten how to 
boast. Mr. Mills has no such promise of immortality; 
his liquid ‘‘Il’s’’ and final consonant are difficult of 
pronunciation and unrecognizable when attempted. 

There is no predicting to what excess the Spaniard’s 
colossal pride and undiminished sense of his own im- 
portance may lead. He is always playing to the gal- 
leries. A contest with the United States would be 
an assertion of his manhood, a vindication of the na- 
tional honor in the ‘‘eyes of Europe.’’ It would be 
‘*blood against dollars,’’ ‘‘the knight against the 
trader.” Even defeat would not be disgrace, but the 
triumph of the sledge hammer over the finely tem- 
pered Toledo blade. 

I was warmly remonstrated with for venturing into 
Spain at this time. Even an American diplomat en- 
voy toa neighboring Power warned me seriously of 
the perils in store, cautioning me at least to conceal 
my nationality. At first I allowed myself to be con- 
sidered French or English. But further acquaint- 
ance with the genuine kindness and gentleness un- 
derlying the bilious froth of the Spaniard’s character 
and an insight into his views on women, where knight- 
ly regard for their weakness mingles with contempt for 
their insignificance, has taught me that as a woman I 
am of too little importance to be taken seriously. My 
nationality is a misfortune, but nota danger. How- 
ever, in whatever circle I acknowledge myself a citizen 
of los Estados Unidos, the effect is the same. A mo- 
mentary shrinking as from something abhorrent; an 
exclamation of ‘‘ How badly your country has behaved 
to us!’’ a subsidence of the first involuntary senti- 
ment into one of curiosity; and, finally, a successful 
attempt to isolate me personally from my malodorous 
countrymen, and place me on the same footing as 
before the revelation, 

Once, when sketching ina peasant’s hut, having 
tevealed my nationality in answer to questions, I 
became the target of observation for the village. 
Men, women and children stole quietly in to look at 
me, whispered together, then, saluting me gravely, 
went away as they had come. Nota word offensive 
to me personally. I am myself growing to look upon 
an American as a curiosity, it has been so many 
months since I saw one. 

The Cuban Waris not of the people, but of the aristo- 
crats, politicians and papers. The Government strives 
to cement its frail structure with Cuban blood. It 
dare not allow the war to terminate except by victory. 

Defeat means a_ possible republic. Continuance 
leaves the nation neither time nor strength for a rev- 
olution. Self-preservation forbids the journalist to 
oppose it, for along that route lie fines and imprison- 
ment. As for the officials they are no worse than the 
Government which delegated them the authority to 
oppress, and are scarcely to be blamed for longing to 
graze again inthe fat pastures overthe sea. The loss 
of Cuba means not only humi'iation but bankruptcy. 
The influence of temperament cannot be overlooked 
in considering the situation. The Spaniard is not 
only’ haughty and sensitive, but impractical. He 
worships superannuated ideals of honor, and prides 
himself on a noble superiority to the common-sense 
standards of the age. ‘‘Spain will not withdraw 
from the contest while she has strength to fight,” he 
says, grandiloquently. He isthe only surviving advo- 
cate of the spirit of chivalry, with never another Cer- 
vantes to laugh the rusty weapon from his grasp. 

But upon the mass of the people, the fathers and 
mothers of the poor little conscripts, the war is forced 
as a practical issue under whose burdens they writhe. 
There is no self-consciousness here, no consolation in 
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heroic poses believed to dazzle the eyes of admiring 
Europe. The peasant has neither influence nor 
money to contribute to the cause, nothing but his life; 
and he cries out against this sacrifice. The surveil- 
lance of a powerful and admirably managed body of 
police, the Guardice Civil, is required to quell his 
demonstrations of opposition. Scarcely a hint of 
these revolts reaches the public ear, or, if it does, it is 
immediately followed by soothing statements of the 
insignificance of the movement or by insinuations of 
a prearranged disturbance incited by American emis- 
saries and American gold. The riots in Saragossa 
and Valencia were attributed to this cause, tho they 
were led by bands of women crying: ‘‘ Our sons shall 
not to go to Cuba!” 

Every youth not physically disabled, or the only 
son of a widow or aged parents, enters the army on 
attaining his nineteenth birthday. He then becomes 
liable to duty in Cuba. But any man rich enough to 
pay fifteen hundred pesetas (nominally three hundred 
dollars) into the Government Treasury is exempt 
from that service. Thus it is only the very poor who 
fill the ranks of the army in Cuba. ‘Let all go or 
none,’’ crythe mothers of the conscripts. The cry 
was echoed by one of the papers, and before next 
day’s issue that editor was behind prison bars, repent- 
ing his rash enthusiasm in the cause of justice. Any 
criticism tending to arouse discontent among the 
troops is considered insurrectionary. Several men 
were thrown into prison before the autumn embarka- 
tions because suspected of sentiments which, 7f 
uttered, would have had that tendency. The friends 
of one young fellow, who unexpectedly found himself 
behind bolts and bars, protest that his only known 
offense was an ardent admiration for Ibsen. This pre- 
dilection showed a revolutionary taint! 

The regiments drafted for Cuban service were kept 
closely guarded in barracks until the date of sailing. 
When a communication slipped into one of the 
American papers stating that the conscripts and their 
arms were shipped to Cuba on separate transports, 
there was an indignant shout of denial from this side 
of the water, accompanied by loud assertions of the 
devotion of the army to the cause. 

During the summer I spent some days in a village 
consisting of one street, a cluster of old houses in- 
habited by peasants, and a stone structure slightly 
more pretentious than its neighbers, which served as 
post office and inn. 

The crzada of this establishment was literally maid 
of all work, her duties comprising every service from 
milking the goats to bringing, in buckets from the 
village pump, all the water used in the house. This 
woman received one dollar and forty cents a month 
wages, and was looked upon with envy by some of 
her less fortunate companions. Some hint of the 
relative value of money and labor may be gathered 
from the foregoing. Nevertheless, when, at the last 
drawing, a youth was condemned to go to Cuba, the 
village united its savings and paid the three hundred 
dollars requisite to set him free. 

««And now some of us must suffer for clothes this 
winter,” said one of the women, simply, when the in- 
cident was referred to. 

From the frontier provinces of Biscaye, Navarra, 
Aragon and Catalonia hundreds of young fellows of 
conscript age slip across the border into France. 
From Perpignan to Bayonne the country is full of 
them. ‘‘Shameless deserters!’’ remarked Sefior N. 
««But the vomizto,” I said, knowing this word to be 
that of most fearful import to the peasant. 

‘‘A patriot dreads nothing where honor calls,” re- 
plied the Sefior, in rotund accents. This was difficult 
to receive in silence, for I knew he had paid the three 
hundred dollars to keep his own son athome. But an 
American should not be too voluble in Spain just now. 

Alejandro, the driver of the tartana running from 
—— to ——, has assisted many a poor fellow across 
the line. This is an open secret here, but we do not 
publish it beyond our own precincts. He is a gay, 
talkative fellow, and grows merry over the ‘‘ good old 
days in Cuba,” when he served his time there as so/dado. 

‘* dh, hombre, but we lived on the best then! We 
never paid for anything, but took what we wanted 
without so muchas a ‘Buen dias’ to the rascally 
Cubans. And our officers, they stopped at nothing. 
It was a merry dance all around, except for the 

‘mulato.’ If he complained, nobody listened, or it 

was this’’—making a gesture as of one who turns a 

key in a lock—<‘ or ‘ Ping-bang,’ ’’ bringing himself 

into the attitude of one who throws a musket to his 
shoulder and pulls the trigger. No remonstrance 
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‘«But a mulato does not count as a man,’’ he 
argues; ‘‘and if you think I dream, ask the others,” 

I have asked the others. 

But the gay fellow has grown sad in the past few 
weeks, and silent. His only son has been drafted 
into the Cuban contingent. <‘‘ And all for no reason 
whatever; simply because he cannot speak French,’’ 
said the father. ‘‘He would not run away;” and 
then in a burst of contempt for his son’s pusillanimity, 
he added : ‘‘ The Poére, he has no spirit, he would 
rather throw himself into the arms of the vomd¢o than 
go whére he does not speak the language; he is 
afraid of a strange tongue !” 

‘When the first reserve was called out (men over 
twenty-two) my handsome maid Flora came for the 
wages that had been left to accumulate in my hands 
against her wedding day. And Manuel, whose loung- 
ing figure at the lattice had been as inevitable as the 
twilight, disappeared from our horizon. For some 
days Flora was pale and anxious, starting in nervous 
alarm at every unusual sound. But at the end of a 
week she came smiling and radiant; good news had 
come from Manuel, he was safe across the frontier. 
With her savings and his own he could live until 
work was found, and possibly have a little capital 
left. 

‘* But why did you not unite your savings—any ad- 
ditional money needed would have been advanced to 
you—and buy him out of the service ?’’ I asked. 

‘«Oh, but that would have been throwing away our 
money, and now we have it,” she replied. 

‘«But he is now a deserter, and will never be al- 
lowed to return to Spain again,’’ I continued. 

‘Quien sabe?” said the woman with a laugh. 
«« When the war is over and the little king goes, there 
will be another Government. May be Don Carlos, 
may be a republica. Whowill carethen? There will 
be too many ‘deserters’ to keep all out of the coun- 
try.” f 

Of course every effort is made to encourage volun- 
teering. The possible volunteers are all men between 
forty and twenty-two who have passed the second re- 
serve, and all under the second reserve, who, as sons 
of volunteers or only sons of widows or aged parents, 
or as too short in stature, have previously been excused 
from military duty. After seeing a regiment on 
parade one wonders how many inches must be sub- 
tracted from the hight of an ordinary man to make a 
conscript too short for the Spanish Army. Fifty 

pesetas the day before sailing, two hundred and fifty 
pesetas a year during service, and two pesetas a day 
from the time of enlistment until embarkation are the 
baits held out bythe Government. Toa peasant this 
sounds like a fortune. Unfortunately these promises 
to payare drafts on a bankrupt future. The volun- 
teer receives no more than his conscript neighbor 
who is in the ranks because he cannot help himself, 
and the latter expects only one centaday. These 
volunteers are reported to be reckless fellows whose 
loss may not be an unmitigated evil to the country. 

But some men are rendered desperate through no 

fault of their own. 

‘“‘No work—much hunger—many men,”’ that 
makes volontarios,”’ said a peasant laconically when 
asked why he had volunteered. 


MAprID, SPAIN. 


Chicago Drainage Canal. 
BY JOEL W. SMITH, 


THE city of Chicago is situated upon the southwest 
shore of Lake Michigan, the Chicago River flowing 
through the city into the lake. The sewerage and 
filth of the city would naturally flow into the lake 
directly and through the river channel. The river is 
so large as to be navigable several miles for ships of 
considerable size. 

The water used in the city is obtained from Lake 
Michigan by several underground tunnels, opening 
some miles fromthe shore. These could usually be 
relied upon to furnish pure water; but to render it 
perfectly safe early efforts were made to change the 
direction of the current of the Chicago River. The 
country is nearly level southwest of the city, and 
upon the construction of the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal, of ninety-six miles in length from the Chicago 
River in the city, near the lake, to La Salle upon the 
Illinois river—flowing to the Mississippi River—it was 
discovered that onlya slight effort was necessary 
to cause the current in the Chicago River to flow 
from instead of into the lake. To accomplish such 
a thing, large pumping works were erected years 
since and are yet in operation at a place still called 

Bridgport, within the city, upon the Chicago River 
. 


can make Alejandro regard these incidents as other 
than ‘‘ having a good time.”’ 
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and near Lake Michigan. The pumping works thus 
fed the eastern portion of the canal—Illinois and 
Michigan—and also changed the current of the river 
from the lake, except when the water was very 
high. - 

While Chicago is recognized as one of the health- 
iest large cities in the world, it was growing so rapid- 
ly that engineering skill was invoked to ascertain 
what more could be done to insure its future health- 
fulness. The ‘‘ Drainage Canal” was recommended 
for sanitary and commercial reasons, tho the cost 
would necessarily be large. The needed legislation 
was secured, and, after the courts had affirmed its 
legality, the work was decided upon to Lockport— 
twenty-eight miles southwest—and let by contract in 
short sections of about one mile each. 

The work was begun September 3d, 1892, to 
be completed in 1897, at a cost of nearly $28,000,000, 
The cost is assessed upon most of the city property 
and forty-three square miles of other land that is 
benefited by the ‘‘ Drainage Canal.” The tax estimate 
is about one-half of one per cent. upon the taxable 
property for twenty years. 

To describe the work: The first six miles from 
Robey Street, in Chicago, is earth, mostly blue clay; 
the next seven miles is earth and rock; the last fifteen 


miles to Lockport is solid lime rock and very near the 


surface. In a few places the surface is so undulating 
as to require considerable cuts. Some wonderful en- 
gineering skill has been shown to accomplish the 
work now all well under way. It isa great sight to 
witness the working of some of the machines; for in- 
stance, steam shovels removing nearly two yards of 
earth at atime and 1,000 yards in a day, often ele- 
vating it as much higher upon the bank as the depth 
of the canal. 

The depth in places is 30 to 36 feet; the water to be 
24 feet deep; the width varies; in rock it is 160 feet 
at the bottom, the sides cut nearly perpendicular in 
solid rock. The earth sections slope away from 110 
to 202 feet at the bottom to 306 feet wide at the top. 
Nearly six miles in glacial drift requires heavy walls of 
masonry at the sides. The new canal runs near the 
canal now in use; also near the Des Plaines River 
part of the distance. To avoid the river and the 
former canal, about thirteen miles of new river bed, 
200 feet wide, has been excavated. Long boats can 
be turned about at widenings at Chicago and Lock- 
port. 

At Lockport the end of the canal is widened to 500 
feet, and a wall of concrete built like a dam about 12 
feet high above the rock surface, 12 weet wide at 
the bottom and six feet thick atthe top. It is also 
filled with stone upon the outside to the top. Upon 
the east side a similar wall is built, but upon the 
west side there is provision made for the escape of 
the water from the canal. For 160 feet, from the 
500 foot dam on the west side, there is what is called 
a ‘*bear-trap dam,’’ which can move up or down 
from the top by the action of the water. North, or 
up stream from this dam, there are fifteen sluiceways 
or ga es each 30 feet long and 15 feet high, that can 
be raised or lowered at pleasure by levers. There 
are strong piers or walls of concrete between these 
gates, and steel posts for these gates to slide up and 
down in. 

The land service at Lockport is about five feet and 
nine inches lower than the surface of Lake Michigan, 
thus securing a good current of water. The land to 
the southwest from the present terminus has been 
purchased for some distance for the water to escape. 
It is only sixty miles to Utica upon the Illinois River. 
A canal can be constructed between Lockport and 
Utica for a navigable waterway between the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi River, the completion of 
which as a State or National work is evident in the 
near future. 

The effect of the drainage it is not easy to estimate. 
Will the outward flow from the lakes be sufficient to 
lower sensibly the level of the water in all the great 
lakes, except Superior and Ontario? The. flow is 
estimated at 300,000 cubic feet per minute. The sec- 
tions in earth can be dredged, if ever necessary, so as 
nearly to double the amount of water. The water- 
fall at Lockport and south of there will afford large 
and valuabie water power. 

There are two other present conditions that may 
with propriety be mentioned, 1. That the last Con- 
gress appropriated ‘‘$700,000 for the dredging of 
Chicago River.’’ 2. That the city of Chicago has 
just decided to construct what are called ‘‘intercept- 
ing sewers,’’ to prevent the contamination of the 
lake water. Such sewers are to be ten to twelve feet 
in diameter, to the north and south of the mouth of 

a” 
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Chicago River; to follow the streets, but near the 
shore of Lake Michigan, and with large pumping sta- 
tions to carry the contents of such ‘ intercepting 
sewers’’ into the Chicago River or the Sanitary 
Canal, thus almost absolutely preventing any future 
contamination of the lake water by city sewage. 

Treaty stipulations now are that the United States 
and Great Britain shall do nothing to interfere with 
lake navigation.. Owing to the large volume of 
water in the lakes, some engineers think the former 
level of the lake water will hardly be changed by the 
drainage, while others estimate’ that the water level 
may be. lowered a few inches. If the water level is 
materially lowered, it will effect the harbors, chan- 
nels and present canals. The subject is already being 
agitated in Canada, and may perhaps lead to national 
complications. 


Cuartes Ciry, Ia. 





English Notes. 
BY JAMES PAYN, 


Ir there is any class of persons who have cause to 
say ‘‘ Preserve us from our friends,’ it is the literary 
reviewers, or, as they prefer to call themselves, the 
critics. Certain writers, not perhaps unmindful of 
favors to come, have taken up the cudgels for them 
with the publishers, and it seemsto me not very judi- 
ciously. One of the grievances complained of, namely, 
that books for review are sent out with a stamp upon 
them, more or less directly stating the fact (‘‘ with 
the publisher’s compliments’”’) is really too contempt- 
ible. Most people know that reviewers are not re- 
munerated in a princely manner; but is it the fact that 
they look to the sale of the volume as a part of their 
pay, or at all events as a perquisite belonging to their 
office? This seems to be playing very low down in- 
deed. As to the book itself I see one of the defenders 
of the craft boldly asserts that it is not necessary to 
read a novel before reviewing it; he does not recom- 
mend ‘‘smelling the paper knife,” but is of opinion 
that ‘‘ clipping into it here and there is sufficient for 
practical purposes.”” A young novelist was talking to 
a critic’s wife the other day, and no doubt making 
himself agreeable, when she startled him by the 
remark: ‘‘You know I always read my husband's 
books for him.’’ ‘‘ What books?’’ ‘‘ Well those, of 
course, he gets for review. He has not the time for 
it; so I go through them for him, and tell him all 
about them.” Suddenly she remembered that her 
companion was a novelist, and with much sweetness 
hastily added: ‘« Of course all his private friends’ books 
he reads himself.’’ But the mischief was done; that 
young novelist now goes about explaining that re- 
viewing is done by proxy; but when the book is writ- 
ten by a friend the critic actually reads it, and then 
it is called log-rolling. 

There is a recently discovered disease of the re- 
viewers cailed Pluralism, of the nature of which their 
defenders seem singularly unacquainted. They as- 
sume that it isan easy and renumerative business, 
like the pluralism that used to exist in the Church, 
but protest that reviewers do not practice it save in 
the cases of out-of-the-way subjects, which require 
experts. This defense shows that the advocate 
knows nothing of what he is writing about, or else 
takes it for granted that areviewer does not give 
himself trouble, and has no scruple about ‘re- 
peating himself,” for the truth is that to write a sec- 
ond notice of the same book, unless it is a mere pla- 
giarism from the first notice, is one of the most diffi- 
cult jobs that the journalist has totackle. A critic 
who knows his business, and does his duty, would 
rather write three reviews of different books than 
two of the same one. It no longer strikes him with 
freshness; it suggests no new ideas, and when it is 
done he feels it is not well done—a réchauffé. 

This activity in the critical anthill, which some 
people still continue to mistake for a mountain, has 
been caused by what would seem to be a very inade- 
quate reason, the report of a suburban library com- 
mittee, wherein it is formally stated that critics are 
either ‘‘log-rollers’’ or ‘‘slaters,’’ and that bad 
books are passed while good ones remain unnoticed. 
This is rubbish. It is quite true that dull books are 


often praised, which causes disappointment to the 


reader and a vow to be registered that he will never 


order another volume of that author from the li- 


brary again; the inconvenience is temporary, the per- 
manent effect is good. As tothe good book being 
unnoticed, it does not at all events remain so long; 
there never was.so much4dooking out for good books 
as there is at present; moreover, we must remember 
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that it requires some independence of character, and 
real critical faculty to recognize merit in a new author, 
while it is easy enough to do so when he has reached 
his second edition. 

It is quite remarkable how the witticisms of literary 
men are appropriated by politicians, barristers, and 
even divines. A canon the other day, in preaching a 
charity sermon, attributed to a ‘‘ witty clergyman’’ 
the remark made to a miserly individual that he could 
not take his money with him into the next world, and 
that if‘he did it would me/t. Since then some one 
has written to the papers that the joke belongs to the 
late Sergeant Ballantine. I am much mistaken if its 
real proprietor was not one Douglas Jerrold. On 
another occasion, when a dissipated friend of his ac- 
knowledged that his money had all gone to the Devil, 
he answered, soothingly: ‘‘Oh, then you'll get it 
again.’’ It is quite extraordinary how much the po- 
litical platform is indebted—and always without ac- 
knowledgment—to that wonderful wit. In one of 
the stupidest pantomimes I ever saw—which is saying 
a good deal—I heard the clown say: ‘‘ Our relations 
are getting strained, as the executioner observed when 
he was racking his mother-in-law.’’ It sounded fa- 
miliar, but not welcome, because I had written it 
myself some years ago; a small thing, perhaps, ‘‘ but 
my own.”’ 

There are some men who bulk largely in the view 
of their fellow-creatures up to a certain time of life, 
and then become either ‘‘forgotten as fools, or re- 
membered as worse.’’ In other words, they do inju- 
dicious if not absolutely hurtful things in their old 
age with the same vehemence that they used when 
they were useful members of society. A striking ex- 
ample of men of this kind was Lord Brougham. In 
his time, that is, while, as the annalists say, he 
‘* flourished,’ there was no greater personality; but 
as he fell into the sere and yellow leaf, he shrank and 
shrank till little beyond his egotism and ill-temper 
remained to him. As to his literary compositions, 
they remained absolutely unread, tho now and then 
in some ancient circulating library the visitor comes 
upon ‘‘ Albert Lunel,’’ and is amazed at how bad a 
novel can be written by a Lord Chancellor. He has 
been always accused of spreading that report of 
his own demise which caused him to enjoy the 
rare advantage of learning what people said of 
him after his departure, but if so Nemesis overtook 
him by making his second obituary a muuch less flat- 
tering one. In Mr. Augustus Hare’s memoirs he is 
now represented to us as he appeared in his old age, 
his flashes of oratory all gone, and nothing of his 
cynical sarcasm remaining save the ill-temper that 
begat them. ‘‘ He was,” says his latest biographer, 
‘‘the most selfish, disagreeable, cantankerous, vio- 
lent old man who ever lived.’’ He would curse his 
poor sister-in-law, Mrs. William Brougham, who re- 
sided with him at Cannes, in the most horrible lan- 
guage, before his guests. ‘‘ He was repulsive in ap- 
pearance and disgusting in his habits.’’ In view of 
examples of longevity of this kind, of which there are 
not a few, tho not, perhaps, quite so bad, it is doubt- 
ful whether it is of advantage to great men to become 
patriarchs. Trollope wrote an anonymous novel 
(‘‘ The Fixed Period ’’), the object of which was to 
prove the advantage of all men being put an end to 
at acertain age, which was acquiesced in by ail. the 
sensible characters in the book till they reached it. 
Douglas Jerrold opined that it would be very nice 
when one’s wife became forty years of age if we 
could change her for ‘‘two twenties, like a forty 
pound note’’; and how excellent it would be if we 
could swop our geniuses at, say, sixty for two young 
ones in a similar manner. 

There is a constant appeal in our police courts 
from bridegrooms whose engagements, as the upper 
ten thousand phrase it, have been broken off, for the 
return of their marriage presents, to which their form- 
er fiancées stick like wax. But no complaint is made 
about the non-return of marriage presents from other 
people. Asa general rule, I suppose they are re- 
turned, tho it must be a very embarrassing operation 
to the should-have-been bride, and little welcome to the 
recipients. They are mostly of very little use to them, 
except for the purpose for which they are intended, 
and it may be a long time before a marriage occurs 
among their acquaintances which demand a similar 
offering. This is fortunate, for marriage presents have 
become a serious tax, levied not ufon matrimony, but 
for its encouragement and support. It is said by 
some that bachelors ought to be taxed, but so they 
are, for there is no other class on whom this presses 
so heavily, or at all events is expected to do so; it 
is the ransom of their liberty, The question of 
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invitationstoa wedding—that is to whom they should 
or should not be sent—is a very delicate business; 
there, are some brides, like Casar,who see no reason 
why all the woNd should not be taxed; but to the 
modest ones it must be a matter of serious difficulty. 
To ask rich friends seems to invite a costly gift, to 
ask poor people is still more disagreeable from its 
suggesting the necessity of a gift at all. The bride 
may say to herself: ‘It is only once and away,” but 
she is not sosure of that; there may be happy returns 
of the same auspicious day, with Bridegroom No. 2, 
and at all events she is not the only bride they have 
to dower. She may even have sisters, who have al- 
ready claimed, or will afterward claim, their share of 
the matrimonial spoil. I can’t help thinking that 
the views of the new woman—a person not very like- 
ly to be married herself—may have some foundation 
in this custom, who announces her disapproval of 
matrimony to avoid sending wedding presents. ‘‘The 
Woman who Did,” probably did not give them; it 
would have been contrary to her principles, and it 
saved her pocket—a combination most agreeable to 
everybody. 

Lonpvon, ENGLAND, 

Post-Bismarckians. 
BY GEORGE D, PETERSEN. 

HERE we have it in full maturity—the fruit of the 
cynic Bismarckian reign! 

The Germans who wrote poetry on freedom, who 
fought for representation, who died for nationality, 
who suffered imprisonment for enthusiasm and exile 
for action, who preached liberty and demanded 
human rights; these same Germans out of whose 
midst arose ‘the martyrs of ’48, the poets Geibel, 
Paul Heyse, Freytag. Spielhagen, Richard Wagner, 
Herwegh, Kinkle, Freiligrath, every one of whom 
was threatened or punished for retinency against 
dynastic will; who gave Holtzendorff to jurispru- 
dence, and Lasalle Lasker, Liebknecht and Bebel to 
politics; these same Germans, who were growing 
Western-like in Liberal sympathies previous to the 
Bismarckian period, afforded last year, subsequent 
to that era of steel and blood, the spectacle of.a peo- 
ple unmovable by the massacre of another; and are 
displaying, in this, indifference alike to the political 
fate of Crete and the martial heroism of the Greeks. 
Post-Bismarckian Germans are the only people of 
Occidental culture, out of whose breast no lusty 
shout of feeling has issued for the liberation of a 
brave victim from the tyranny of a backward and un- 
scrupulous Government; just as they were the only 
Christian people which the Armenian cruelties left 
unstirred. 


Surely the fact is one to go begging for belief; yet — 


it is so notoriously true, as every reader of the news- 
paper news of the world must concede, that it only 
remains incumbent upon a correspondent to explain, 
if he can, the reason of the odd phenomenon. Per- 
sonally, I, who believe that he who sows the wind 
will reap the whirlwind, would have enough of reason 
by simply recalling the tone of the cynic voice against 
liberty, and the tenor of the actions so regardless of 
rights, which obtained in this country throughout the 
period just past. A people which allowed itself to be 
trained into obedience to that voice, was making itself 
ready to put up with the fiats of any Power; anda 
nation that submitted to an Arnim and Geffcken per- 
secution, was getting ready to shrug its shoulders at 
any arbitrary cruelty. Italy did the same that Ger- 
mans accomplished, which is to say, it overcame its 
opponents and united its several governments into 
one; why were not the Italians turned by success 
into abject royalists in respect of the home govern- 
ment, and into cynics in respect of foreign catastro- 
phes? 

For one, I can arrive at no other explanation for 
the difference in the moral results of the successes of 
the two nations save that derived from contem- 
plating the difference in the character of their 
respective leaGers and governors, holding in mind 
always, as I do, the old proofs which Germans 
used to give of a capacity for enthusiasm for freedom, 
whenever they were left a little to themselves. Gari- 
baldi and Cavour, who were the emancipator and 
organizer of united Italy, were humanitarians and, as 
a consequence, the worship which they inspired in 
their patriotic adorers could have no occasion to 
take on anything narrowing to the heart. Prince Bis- 
marck, on the other hand, the contriver of German 
unity, was a man of blood and iron and cynicism, 
with a contempt for men, and low opinion of men’s 


‘motives. That the result of being swayed by his 
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spirit is a contraction of the natural human sym- 
pathies and beliefs appears all too plain. 

One of the planks in Bismarck’s platform, as poli- 
ticians would say, consisted of systematic derogation 
of England. And this is still used so successfully 
that last year, for instance, during the massacres in 
Armenia, the popular meetings which were held in 
protest against them by Englishmen and Americans, 
were suspected of being mere moves started in secret 
by the English Cabinet. 

In like manner at the present juncture, every Ger- 
man newspaper which does not come from the Radi- 
cal press is accusing England of supporting the re- 
bellion of the Cretans for dark political reasons of 
her own. The German people seem deprived of all 
understanding of spontaneous public feeling. So 
long, alias! have they now lived under military com- 
mand they have lost the power of apprehending such 
a thing as a free public sentiment, Bismarck’s per- 
emptory way of using them and of constructing 
events as if they were dumb chessmen on a board has 
got to be their idea of how matters in the world are 
maneuvered. 

Thus in ‘‘ A Scene in the London Foreign Office,”’ 
in an article in the weekly Gegenwart, printed in Ber- 
lin, Lord Salisbury is made to ask: ‘‘So the conspir- 
acy in Macedonia has been put on foot according to 
instructions ?”’ 

“Yes,” is the answer of the Minister; ‘it will 
break out immediately upon the arrival of the 
checks.” 

Lord Salisbury: ‘‘ Has care been taken as to the 
matter of the slaughter of a hundred Rfimelians?”’ 

The Minister: ‘‘ Yes; and in order to affect the 
sympathies of Europe the more, it has been arranged 
that this time the children shall not be murdered after 
their fathers, but before their fathers’ eyes. I think 
that this plan will be likely tocreate the most horror; 
and if the press only supports us sufficiently, the dip- 
lomats in Berlin will have to come over to our side, 
if only to save appearances.” . 

Lord Salisbury: ‘‘I hope matters are being kept so 
that Crete will not be quieted ?” 

And soon. Daily is England being accused of un- 
fair play. And I have yet to see the newspaper which 
takes the trouble to explain to its readers that the 
money which flows into Greece comes largely from 
philanthropists who, their wish to have their Govern- 
ments interfere against Turkish abuses having been re- 
sisted last year, are glad, this year, to do what they 
can to aid King George, who Aas undertaken to inter- 
fere. Onthe contrary, the money is imputed to come 
underhandedly from the British Cabinet, which fol- 
lows mean and grasping purposes of its own. The 
disposition to disparage the form that popular enthu- 
siasm takes for the Cretans, in other countries, is 
quite general. If there is harbored any doubt as to 
the commendableness of the Bismarckian verdict 
that the Cretans are not worth the dirt in his gar- 
den, and that the Eastern Question does not concern 
Germans, the doubt is held in abeyance. 

The Radicals alone lift up a voice in opposition; 
but even that is lukewarm, as the discussion in the 
Reichstag showed. The moderate Radicals satisfied 
themselves with denouncing Turkey as an _ unpro- 
gressive State, and Greece as a bad creditor. The 
Social-Democrats sympathize with the Cretans as they 
do with the Cubans; but professing not to be able to 
see how they can aid them, they continue to concen- 
trate their force on getting through labor reforms at 
home. 

The Liberals, and especially the National Liberals, 
were better to be Tories out and out, than nourishers 
of the caitiff spirit which their wealth transforms them 
into. Their only utterance has beena polite sugges- 
tion to the Prime Minister that the moment might be 
used to exert pressure on Greece and oblige it to pay 
off its bonds; and this, in the face of the fact that it 
was the National Liberal organ, the Cologne Gazette, 
which did the most to float those bonds. I say ‘‘ the 
only utterance;’’ there was one other, however, a 
complaint namely against the uncailed-for, sharp per- 
emptoriness of the Government against the Greeks 
‘« because it created ill-feeling among the Levantine 
merchants and whippers and caused them to transfer 
their patronage froin Germans to the tradesmen of 
other nations.”’ 

Parties and populace and press are, in short, as 
openly cynical, in this case, as the choicest cabinet 
could be; diplomats cannot outdo them in indifference 
in action and unblushing egotism in speech, in re- 
spect to Crete, and in pious complacency in respect to 
Germany. 


‘ 
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But if an American citizen asks himself for good- 
ness’ sake, how can a man justify such conduct; why, 
there is still Bismarck’s triumphai success to be 
called to mind. What his temper does not explain in 
accounting for the brutal indifference of his country- 
men to Eastern sufferings, his booty does. There is 
Alsace-Lorraine and all the other lands which his 
policy detached from their ancient tenures, and put 
in the iron fist of Germany and Prussia; these lands 
are as restless as mice under a bulldog’s paw. Should 
Germany lift its grasp from them for a moment, in 
order to strike into an Oriental combat, the popula- 
tion of these Polish, Alsatian, Guelphish and Danish 
annexations would think themselves let loose, and be- 
gin acting refractorily, to the undoing of much past 
work. 

Here is a sore point which is intuitively kept close- 
ly hidden by German patriots; they cannot logically 
take sides with such peoples as the Rumanians and 
Cretans; Germany itself is a Turkey inasmuch as it 
owns lands whose populations are not of its race. The 
German Emperor is in the same predicament as the 
Sultan, in being a monarch over dissatisfied subjects; 
what wonder that he should sympathize with the 
Porte politically ? : 

No such incumbrances as Schleswig-Holstein, Han- 
over and Alsace-Lorraine shac kle united Italy’s King. 
Garibaldi’s thousands were content with a terri- 
tory even short of their own. Hence Italians are 
still free to be generous with their sympathies and 
youthful in their enthusiasm. 
dians! 

Germans were packed, on the other hand, with a 
load of territories and peoples not their own nor of 
themselves, through the policy of Bismarck, with the 
moral results which we see. The thrifty determina- 
tion to retain their acquisitions works on the nation 
the same moral degeneration that goes on in individ- 
uals who suppress all finer scruples. The magnani- 
mous feelings dry up. Tho it was but yesterday, as 
it were, that they were themselves panting for na- 
tional union, they have nothing but a morose antag- 
onism for the Greeks who are trying for it. Their 
young and Christian monarch places himself at the 
side of a Mussulman despot, decrepit in crime. De- 
plorable post-Bismarckians! 


Happy post-Garibal- 


Our Washington Letter. 
BY JANET JENNINGS, 

THE House of Representatives passed the Tariff 
bill, then adjourned for two days—to rest, cool off, 
and fully recover from the excitement of Republican 
victory and Democratic defeat; for it was almost ab- 
solutely a strict party vote. In the main, the ten 
days’ debate was only mildly interesting, and the 
passage of the measure was a foregone conclusion. 
But when the end came, 
reached the climax of genuine enthusiasm on the floor 
and in the galleries. Public interest ran high, in- 
tensified by the hope that almost any change with a 
view to increase of revenue for the Government would 
bring relief to the depressed business conditions of 
the country. 5o people went to the Capitol in 
crowds, those who were early, securing seats; and the 
less fortunate quite content to throng the corridors 
about the gallery doors, where they could hear the 
shouting voices of some of the speakers, tho they 
could see the faces of none. It was a quiet crowd 
and patient, sitting through from the opening of the 
session at ten o'clock in the morning until the vote 
was taken at three o'clock in the afternoon. Of 
course there was a tremendous pressure for seats; but 
the galleries are not elastic, tho the conscience of 
members seemed to be, when, to find relief from the 
importunities of constituents, they would make the 
vain effort to get them into the ‘‘ Diplomatic com- 
partment.” This gallery is diplomatically reserved 
for the Diplomatic Circle, because, as a matter of fact, 
other people of no particular circle are often seen in 
these much desired seats. 

To say that all but five Democrats voted against 
the Tariff bill, gives what was practically a solid Demo- 
cratic minority. The five were three Representatives 
from Louisiana—Mr. Meyer, Mr. Broussard and Mr. 
Davey, and two Representatives from Texas—Mr. 
Kleberg and Mr. Slayden. All are new members 
except Mr. Meyer, who served in the last three Con- 
gresses. Their sugar interests were above party; and 
in spite of the efforts of the Democratic leaders to 
hold them in line, they fled to the ‘‘enemy,” and 
voted squarely with the Republicans. 1 say Demo- 
cratic ‘leaders, for the rivalry between Representative 
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McMillin and Representative Bailey is still ‘« on,” 
tho the leadership is accorded to Mr. Bailey. The 
rivalry is recent, growing out of the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Speaker given to Mr. Bailey over Mr. 
McMillin, and should have ended there. But ap- 
parently, and very apparently too, it has not; and it 
crops out every now and then, in a way that suggests 
the ‘‘I won't play,” retaliation of small boys. Mr. 
Bailey was to have opened the Tariff debate on the 


Democratic side, and Mr. McMillin’s part was to close ; 


it. But this program was not carried out beyond 
the five minute speech of Mr. McMillin at the end. 
While there was no possibility of the election of a 
Democratic Speaker, still the formality of the nomi- 
nation was something of an honor. To see this carried 
off bya man many years his junior and far less expe- 
rienced, naturally did not set well on Mr. McMillin, 
who had been more or less a prominent figure on the 
Democratic side of the House for the past eighteen 
years. Tho nearly twenty years older than Mr. 
Bailey,the Tennessee statesman is still a comparatively 
young man, as he is but fifty-one years old. 

Mr. Bailey was twenty-seven when he entered Con- 
gress, and his service includes six years, so that he is 
now but thirty-three, one of the youngest members, 
and the youngest man in his party on whom the 
honor of nomination for Speaker and, in a sense, of 
leadership, was ever conferred. He is ‘a strikingly 
handsome man whose fine head would attract atten- 
tion anywhere. When he entered Congress he was 
termed a ‘‘ good-looking young fellow,” whose youth 
and personal appearance would carry him along, 
rather than any pronounced ability. After a time, 
however, it was conceded that ‘‘ Bailey of Texas” was 
not simply a ‘‘ good-looking young fellow,’’ but a 
man of ability and force, and assuredly a man of inde- 
pendence of character. His advance to the leader- 
ship of the Democratic minority of the House was 
steady, and made with the strength of permanency. 
In the Fifty-third Congress Representative Bailey was 
appointed a member of the Judiciary Committee, re- 
taining this position, and also a member of the Com- 
mittee on Elections. And now, as the parliament- 
ary leader of the minority, he is also leader of that 
party, in the Committee on Rules and the Committee 
on Ways and Means. Mr. Bailey is not an educated 
man in the accepted term. He was not a good little 
boy in school at all, but a bad little boy out of school, 
regarding any sort of outdoor life as quite above 
books, until he was sixteen, when he settled down to 
study. Then he must have studied with a will, 
aided by good ability, to be graduated in law at the 
age of twenty—‘‘ admitted to the barin 1883 ’’—is 
the brief and sole reference to his education in the 
six lines of biographical sketch set forth in the ««Con- 
gressional Directory.”” One would not, however, offer 
Mr. Bailey’s boyhood as a shining example for Ameri- 
can boys, who might be equally successful up to six- 
teen, but would stand a slim chance to reach the 
leadership of the Democratic Party in the House of 
Representatives. Whether ‘‘ Bailey of Texas ’’ will 
be able to meet the requirements, as a leader in fact 
as well as name, time only will determine. 
difficult place to fill. . ) 

It is a great triumph for the Ways and Means 
Committee that the Tariff bill should pass just as it 
came from its hands, without any changes except 
such as were proposed or accepted by the Committee 
itself. No committee ever worked more faithfully 
than the Committee on Ways and Means has worked 
for months to adjust tariff measures to existing con- 
ditions. It is not possible that any tariff bill would 
give entire satisfaction, but there is a general feeling 
that the present bill will accomplish the purpose 
desired for which it was framed. But it remains to 
be seen what will be left of the measure when the 
Senate gets through with it. It is now said that in 
some shape it is sure to pass the Senate, as the Silver 
Republicans and the Populists will refrain from vot- 
ing, thus refusing all responsibility for the measure. 
There is no doubt that a number of Republicans in 
the House supported the bill, believing the Senate 


It isa 


. would make certain amendments more consistent 


with the principles of protection from their point of 
view. There is some curiosity to see what the Senate 
will do, if anything, about the tariff on works of art. 
All works of art imported for galleries, museums, or 
any place open to the public aré on the free list. But 
works of art imported for private use are regarded as 
luxuries under tax. Of course the dealer who im- 
ports and sells works of art is classed with the mil- 
lionaire who imports works of art for his private gal- 
lery; buying his pictures cheaper onthe other side 
than he could buy them of the dealer on this side, 
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In either case it seems to be the dealer who suffers 
the hardship of losing the profit and paying the tax 
also. Asa means of public education, elevating and 
refining, the country can well afford to hold all works 


of art on the free list—and one would like to add_ 


free literature, if all books imported could be regarded 
in the same light. 

The little story about the White House silver, so 
far as the sentiment of association with ‘‘ Dolly Mad- 
ison’’ goes, is quite absurd, and without the founda- 
tion of truth. But it served to bring out several in- 
teresting things in regard to the table appointments 
in the Executive Mansion—appointments, by the way, 
that are far from magnificent, and in neither silver nor 
china would compare with that in many private resi- 
dences. There is no silver in the White House hav- 
ing any association with President Madison’s Admin- 
istration. It is a pretty sentiment, and one to be 
treasured with the silver used by the charming mis- 
tress of the White House nearly a century ago—that 
is, if there had been any silver. Certainly no suc- 
cessor of Mrs. Madison would have cherished the sen- 
timent more than Mrs. Cleveland. It is true, how- 
ever, that during President Cleveland’s Administra- 
tion some silver spoons and forks belonging to the 
table service of the White House were made over. 
This was done under the personal supervision of Gen- 
eral Wilson, then in charge of Public Buildings and 
Public Grounds. His duties included the care and 
repair of the White House—in other words, the fur- 
nishing and renovating, so far as necessary, to meet 
the needs of the President’s household and also offi- 
cial entertainments in keeping with the dignity of the 
position. With one exception all the silver was 
marked, ‘‘ President’s House,” and engraved with the 
coat-of-arms of the United States. This exception 
was a set of spoons and forks having no mark of any 
sort and nothing to establish identity with the White 
House; they were not old silver, but modern spoons 
and forks, so large and clumsy as to be quite unsuita- 
ble for table use, besides having the edges of the 
spoons worn and the tines of the forks spread. Gen- 
eral Wilson carried this silver over to the Treasury 
and weighed it, then put it in the crucible and: had 
it melted into two bricks. These he weighed; 
then carried them to a firm of jewelers and silver- 
smiths, who made the silver into forks of a size suit- 
able for table use, The contract stipulated that 
every particle of the silver bricks should go into the 
spoons, and not a particle of any other silver should 
be used in their manufacture. The individual weight 
of the forks was also named, and the bricks again 
weighed, so their could be no mistake about the num- 
ber-of forks turned out of the two bricks. Never 
losing sight of the silver from the time of starting 
with the forks and spoons from the White House 
until receipted for by the jewelers, General Wilson 
also, in each instance of weighing, had the weight 
receipted. The result was that the table service 
at the White House is the better off by some ten 
dozen forks of two sizes, in a beautiful design known 
as the chrysanthemum pattern, marked, ‘‘ President’s 
House,’’ and engraved with the coat-of-arms of 
the United States—like all the rest of the White 
House silver. This silver now will have some asso- 
ciation and an established identity, whereas before it 
had neither, besides being of little satisfactory use 
and by no means ornamental. The oldest silver in 
the White House is a service that has come down 
from the time of President Monroe, who was the first 
President in the rebuilt White House, after it was 
burned by the British in 1814. The silver itself, as 
well as the quaint design of many pieces, speaks its 
age, and also that it set the precedent since followed, 
of marking all silver belonging to the White House 
withthe words ‘‘ President’s House,” as it was called 
in the early history of the Government. Nosilver in 
the White House bears a date, and but one set of 
china. The china selected by Mrs. Harrison is mark- 
ed by the year of its purchase and the name ‘‘Har- 
rison.’’ - The china selected by Mrs. Hayes bears the 
name of Theodore Davis, who designed the decora- 
tion. 

Speaking of the White House, one is reminded of a 
graceful curtesy extended quietly by the President 
and Mrs. McKinley to Mrs, Grant, Mrs. Garfield and 
Mrs. McKee—the three asked to a dinner at the 
White House one evening last week. Mrs. Grant, as 
is well known, now makes her home in Washington. 
Mrs. Garfield is visiting her daughter, Mrs. Stanley 
Brown, and Mrs. McKee recently came to spend a 
month with friends, sharing it with Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Brown and Senator and Mrs. Elkins. As a 
charming assistant to her parents, President and Mrs, 
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Harrison, Mrs. McKee made a large circle of friends 
while in the White House; and she is warmly wel- 
comed on her return, and many handsome entertain- 
ments are given in her honor. She has her children 
with her; and Benjamin and Mary McKee, who for four 
years were children of the White House, are having a 
happy time in Washington with their former little 
friends. 





Fine Arts. 
George Frederick Watts, R.A. 


Il. 
BY WILLIAM C. WARD, 


In the mythology of the Greeks, Mr. Watts has found 
the inspiration of several of his most successful pictures. 
Here is that fine half-length, known as the ‘‘ Wife of 
Pygmalion,’”’ which Mr. Swinburne praised so highly 
upon its first exhibition at the Royal Academy in 1868. 
Mr. Swinburne’s remarks, perhaps, savored more of the 
enthusiasm of a poet than of the sober judgment of a 
critic; nevertheless, the statuesque beauty of the figure 
is great, and the execution is more complete than in 
most of the painter’s more recent works. In this, as in 
many more of his classical pieces, there is an admirable 
air of dignity and repose, which is thoroughly in accord- 
ance with the best traditions of Greek art. ‘‘ Diana and 
Endymion” is still more poetical in treatment; the fig- 
ure of the moon-goddess shines with silvery light as she 
stoops from the sky to kiss the sleeping shepherd. In 
the picture of ‘‘Orpheus and Eurydice’’ the moment 
chosen by the artist is that when the bride, all 
but redeemed, is lost through her lover’s impa- 
tience, and disappears once more into the unseen 
world. The passionate grief of Orpheus is vividly ex- 
pressed, and perhaps one need not object that the form 
of Eurydice is of such decidedly terrestrial substance. 
No vanishing shade, eluding the frantic clasp of Or- 
pheus, she hangs, a dead weight, in his arms, like a 
corpse from which the life has just departed. Less in- 
teresting, to my mind, is the picture of the three god- 
desses before Paris. The central figure of Hera is 
graceful and beautiful of countenance; but the indigna- 
tion—if indignation be intended—in the face of Athena 
is mere sulkiness, and the features of Aphrodite are al- 
most obliterated in mist. The ‘‘ Nursing of Jupiter,’’ 
exhibited last year at the Royal Academy, is an admir- 
able composition, strongly reminiscent of the great 
Venetian school in design, and here and there even in 
color; but it has inequalities of technic which none of 
the true Venetian masters would have tolerated. Prob- 
ably, however, Mr. Watts thinks it more desirable to 
express, even imperfectly, a great many fine ideas, than 
to bestow his time upon the complete rendering of com- 
paratively few. 

To aclass of subject more obviously mystical belong 
such pictures as ‘‘ Fata Morgana,” ‘‘ The All-Pervad- 
ing,” ‘‘The Dweller in the Innermost,’”’ and many 
others. Of the first there are two versions, the later, 
painted in 1889, being the more finished and excellent 
in color. Itrepresents the pursuit of Fortune, symbol- 
ized by a beautiful female form flying before a young 
and ardent knight, who endeavors vainly to seize her. 
The ‘‘ All-Pervading”’ is the Anima Mundi, or soul of 
the world, depicted as a female figure, winged and 
draped, and holding in her lap a globe as an emblem of 
the universe. The third picture referred to is more 
profound in thought than beautiful in expression. A 
black-visaged figure with flashing green eyes repre- 
sents the Conscience which dwells in the innermost re- 
cess of the soul of man. A starshineson her forehead, 
and ‘‘on her lap lie the arrows that pierce through all 
disguise, and the trumpet which proclaims truth to the 
world.”” Regarded from the point of view of finite hu- 
manity, the vagueness which characterizes this painting 
is doubtless in place; but it must be owned that Mr. 
Watts’s painting is frequently vague, where vagueness 
is less appropriate. He too often confounds mistiness 
with mysticism, as Mr. Lowell somewhere says of 
Thoreau. 

‘“‘Love and Life’ is the title of a picture far more 
beautiful, and certainly not less thoughtful, than the 
last mentioned. Here life is symbolized in the figure 
of a delicate girl climbing a mountain by a rugged and 
narrow path, and leaning for support, with a look of 
perfect trust, upon the strong arm of the protecting 
genius of love. Another very beautiful picture repre- 
sents Hope as a graceful female figure, blindfold and 
seated on a globe. She bows her head as if absorbed 
in the music of her lyre, of which, nevertheless, but 
one string remains unbroken. In a different way the 
picture of Mammon, “ dedicated to his worshipers,” 

must be reckoned among Mr. Watts’s most unequivocal 
successes. The expression of insolence and brutal 
greed in the countenance of the enthroned monster is 
magnificently rendered, and the ass’ sears connect him 
with the Greek myth of Midas. A fragile girl crouches 
beside his throne, and his foot rests on the prostrate 
body of aman. In a similar spirit is conceived the 
powerful but intentionally repulsive picture of the 
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“Wife of Plutus,” a coarse, bloated, swinish woman, 
such as one might imagine among the besotted rout of 
Comus. 

Most of the mystical pictures which I have mentioned, 
and several others, are destined, by the munificent pur- 
pose of the artist, to become the property of the Eng- 
lish nation. They will constitute a noble memorial of 
the artist and giver, a valuable series of lessons to our 
own and future generations; lessons of love and com- 
passion, of faith and heroism, sorely needed by us of 
these latter days. Of their purely technical qualities 
I speak with some reluctance; it is almost as if one 
should criticise the versification of a Delphic oracle. 
Nevertheless, one must tell the truth, and confess that 
Mr. Watts’s technicalexpression is by no means so uni- 
formly admirable as the thought of which it is the ve- 
hicle. It is much to his credit that, living in the nine- 
teenth century, he should have taken as ‘his teachers 
the great masters of sixteenth century Italy. He 
has learned from thema largeness and dignity of de- 
sign which are seldom absent from his pictures. But his 
execution is very unequal; sometimes firm and mascu- 
line, it is often vague, over-labored and hesitating. He 
often seems to aim at a Venetian richness and depth of 
coloring, but rarely attains it; never, perhaps, without 
some jarring note which disturbs the harmony of the 
composition. Yet with all their shortcomings, these 
paintings are, upon technical grounds alone, deserving 
of respect. There is nothing meretricious, no cheap 
effectiveness about them. They testify in unmistakable 
language to the earnestness with which their author has 
studied and striven to emulate the best art of the past. 
And if he has not altogether succeeded, yet to have 
persevered, as he has done, in the attempt must be im- 
puted as a singular honor to him, the present state of 
art being considered. Above all, it must not be for- 
gotten that in Mr. Watts’s paintings the technic, al- 
tho necessarily of great, is always of quite secondary 
importance. It is not there for its own sake, but sim- 
ply asa means of expressing—and, surely, not alto- 
gether inadequately—the lessons of true wisdom and 
pure morality. 


RicHMoND, SuRREY, ENGLAND. 


Education. 
Educational Hights for the Afro-American. 


BY PRESIDENT J. E. RANKIN, D.D., 


Or Howarp UNiversiTy, WASHINGTON, 





I AM ambitious for the highest and best culture of the 
human family, and of every member of it. The Apos- 
tle says: ‘‘ Covet earnestly the best gifts.” The best 
gifts are like the mountain hights tothe plain. These 
hights make the people of the plain happier and better. 
They are Got’s architecture, God’s temples. Think 
you that the people who from the vale of Chamouny 
look up daily to the white summit of Mont Blanc, are 
not better for it? As the cowherds take their charge to 
and from the pasture lands, as the mower whets his 
scythe, as the blacksmith makes the anvil ring at his 
forge, as the housewife cares for the home and rears 
the children, they breathe that atmosphere where God 
reigns. 

Loigfellow was not a blacksmith; but he has made 
the blacksmith happier and better, till time shall be no 
longer. Everywhere all round the earth where ‘‘ The 
Village Blacksmith” is read, the workingman is happier 
and better. The Scottish peasant holds his head higher 
and walks with a prouder tread when he reads ‘‘ The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night.’” The ministry of the poet is 
like that of nature, for he interprets nature. It is a 
great thing for humanity that Robert Burns was a peas- 
ant, knew the peasant’s toils and hardships, could drive 
the team afield and break up and make mellow the stub- 
born sod; but we remember him not forthis. We re- 
member him while doing it, for thinking of the moun- 
tain daisy whose beauty the plowshare had despoiled; 
of the trembling mouse whose nest it had scattered on 
the air. As Emerson says: 

‘“« He heard a voice none else could hear, 

From centered and from errant sphere.” 
I believe in industrial education forall. I believe I 
have been a happier man because, in my boyhood days, 
I knew what it was to hoe and plow, to mow and spread 
and load and unload hay; to saw andsplit wood. But 
at the same time I was doing these things I was studying 
books; I was reading poetry; I was cherishing in me 
those boyhood aspirations of which Wordsworth 
speaks: 
‘Truths that wake to perish never; 
Which neither listlessness nor mad endeavor, 
Nor man nor boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can utterly abolish or destroy.”’ 
We all admire Booker Washington. Harvard knows a 
good thing when Hampton has shown ittoher! But 


when Booker Washington appeared at the Exposition in 
Atlanta what captivated the audience, and what has 
captivated many an audience since, was the elegance 
and eloquence of his speech. This is why Harvard re- 
Suppose he had been con- 


ceived him into her elite, 
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tented with being able to make a good work-harness, or 
with hammering out a shoe on an anvil. He might have 
been just as excellent a man, just as level-headed as to 
industrial training; but he could not have won the peo- 
ple to his work. 

In a great house there are not only vessels of gold 
and of silver, but also of woed and earth; and some 
to honor and some to dishonor. If a man is only of 
wood and earth, it is all right; God made him so. Pope 
says: 

“* Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 
But, if it please the Lord so to make a man as to con- 
stitute him a vessel of gold and to dedicate him to 


honor, to sanctify him and make him meet for the Mas- . 


ter’s use, shall he still stick to the cobbler’s bench? 

God called Elihu Burritt from the blacksmith shop, and - 
before the world knew it he could read I do not know 

how many languages; had won the sobriquet, ‘‘ the 

learned blacksmith.” It is true, we cannot all be doc- 

tors and ministers and musicians and poets; but, for 

our own sakes, we want still to hold in high honor 

those who are called upon to fulfill these functions. 

There is something unique and peculiar in the sorrows 

and joys, inthe burdens and aspirations of an Afro- 
American, which only an Afro-American can interpret 

to the world. It was within the horizon of the Scottish 

peasant life that Robert Burns did his-work. He was 
the interpreter of this life. We have just buried Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe; and Whittier is gone, and the great 
Douglass is gone. Anglo-Americans have written dia- 
lect stories and dialect songs. But, the half has not 
been told. So we are glad to see the ‘‘ Majors and Mi- 
nors’’ of Paul Lawrence Dunbar. We are glad to 
listen to the songs of a man so modest and so full of 
promise as ‘he. If he shall now devote himself to the 
study of literature and to the high art of poetry, as did 
Tennyson and Browning, as did our own Longfellow, 
these first offerings of his young muse will be but as 
the green blade of springtime to the full ripeness and 
glory of autumn. 


s 
Sanitary. 

Upon what authority made, wedo not know, but 
in a late number of a leading medical journal, we find it 
stated that in the seventeenth century the average of 
human life was only thirteen years. Remember that 
was the century in which the ‘* Mayflower” came over, 
and when war seemed to be the natural condition of 
civilized man; and when decimating famines and 
plagues (including the one like the present one in India) 
were very frequent. The next century saw a great im- 
provement. Human life was better sustained and pro- 
tected, and it lengthened to an average of twenty years. 
In this century it is thirty-six years, moré than two and 
a half times what it was in the seventeenth, and some 
people are speculating in this Spartan fashion. In the 
nineteenth century altogether too much is being done 
to protract the lives of weaklings, who would leave a 
higher average of health if they should die off. But as 
Dr. Shrady truly says: 





“The softened conditions of modern life,and recent dis- 

coveries in medicine and hygiene have led to the prolonga- 
tion of many lives, which from the stock-breeder’s point of 
view, are of doubtful value. But the same factors have 
carried untold numbers of the well and strong over periods 
of danger and stress which in former ages they would not 
have survived.” 
Certainly the daily journals record an ever increasing 
number of people who have celebrated their one hun- 
dredth birthday, or who have died at a still greater age 
—rarely adding a decade to the century of life, but 
lately we have been asked to believe in a man’s dying 
in Mexico at 154. We have greater faith in the many 
authenticated cases whose births were recorded in the 
family Bible where it can be seen to-day. 


,...The new disinfecting plant, erected at the foot of 
East Sixteenth Street, in New York, and planned by 
the Board of Health, will supply a desideratum not 
easily appreciated, unless a person has had the ill-luck 
to have acase of communicable disease—scarlet fever 
or diphtheria—in handsomely furnished rooms, and 
afterward seen the soft tapestries and beautiful colors 
shrink and fade under the operations of the profession- 
al legal disinfecting corps. While Dr. Biggs was mak- 
ing the new plans he visited every disinfecting plant in 
Europe, and that of Berlin is thought perfect; but an 
American doesn’t amount to much if he cannot make 
Excelsior his motto. So this new plant will have added 
to its two steel chambers, one known asthe formalin 
chamber, to be used for the disinfection of fine and 
costly fabrics. This new gas has been proved efficient, 
and it is expected to disinfect upholstered furni- 
ture, hangings, plushes, velvets, furs, etc., and 
the chambers are planned to take in _ large 
pieces of furniture—sofas, etc. The steam chambers 
are to be used for mattresses, blankets and other 
bedding; and there isan apparatus by which, after 
articles have been subjected to the steaming, a forced 
circulation of dry air will quickly restore the original 
condition of garments,etc. How great a want is sup- 
plied by this will be appreciated when we consider that 
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few the Health Board has to handle and kill the germs 
in over 60,000 pieces of furniture, clothing, etc., every 
year, and the number is increasing constantly. There 
will be noapology for any New Yorker’s continuing to 
abide with germs hereafter; and she is to be congratu- 
lated on having such a bacteriologist as Dr. Biggs, and 
such a Health Chief as Mr. Wilson. 


...-Dr. William T. Bull has lately given to the world 
an account of the entire restoration to health of a 
woman who had carried a plate for artificial teeth in her 
esophagus for twenty-two months, her health mean- 
time being at a low ebb, forthe removal of which 
he successfully operated. In that connection he relates 
some most interesting experiments with the x-rays. It 
seems that there are many things that may be swal- 
lowed—one surgeon enumerates twenty-five that have 
been, and more than half of them are substances that 
can be discerned by the aid of the x-rays, hence he con- 
siders that ‘‘ this additionto surgical resources cannot 
be overestimated.”’ 


Science. 


WHOEVER has closely noted the sand dunes along 
the coast of Lake Michigan and other localities, well un- 
derstand that they are formed by sand brought by the 
wind, and collected and protected from further disper- 
sion by vegetation. In the Lake Michigan cases the 
bearberry, St. John’s-wort and other shrubby plants 
are the chief agents in the work. Mr. P. A. Ryndberg, 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, was 
detailed to study the flora of the sand hills of Nebraska, 
a report on which has just beenissued. He finds these 
hills are formed by the aid of vegetation, just as the 
sand dunes referred to are formed. But it is grasses 
and not ligneous plants that act as the agents. The 
particular species are Redfieldia flexuosa, Gragrostis ten- 
uis, Muhienbergia pungens, and one which he terms 
Calamovilfa longifolia. Tho the leaves die down in 
winter, the roots hold the ‘‘ unearned increment,”’ while 
when they rot they furnish material for plant food for 
vegetation of another character by the rotting oi the 
roots. In the course of time many other species follow, 
woody plants among them, of which Amorpha canescens 
is one of the most frequent. There is no tree found 
on. the sand hills; but Mr. Ryndberg found pine logs 
buried in the sand, and the red cedar is still found on 
the hillsides along the Dismal River, as well as their 
remains in the sand hills. Mr. Ryndberg believes that 
trees which have deep roots, suchas the heavy wooded 
pine (Pinus ponderosa) and the Banksian pine (Pinus 
Banksiana)—which, by the way he calls Pinus divavi- 
cata—would grow wellon these sand hills if transplanted 
there; and he suggests that if planted in large quanti- 
ties they would modify the climate, so that eventually 
vegetation of a more moisture-loving nature than the 
wild species now found there, could be made to flour- 
ish. 


...The habits of our wasps,especially those which con- 
struct paper nests, have never been carefully studied, 
and a rich field lies yet unexplored. Marchal, a French 
entomologist, has been studying the two European spe- 
cies which build their nests in holes inthe earth. The 
large cells, built only by the workers in August, may at 
an early period receive indifferently either females 
or males, the former being either queens or very large 
workers, the latter always in small proportion. After 
the first of September these cells are entirely set apart 
for the queens, so that in October no males are to be 
found in them. The male eggs are mostly laid by the 
queens, because the laying workers have already long 
since disappeared. The queen has then, at least after 
the early part of September, the power to determine 
with certainty the female sex of the eggs which she lays 
in the large cells; on the other hand, she lays indiffer- 
ently either female or male eggs in the small cells. He 
thus supports Dzierzon’s well-known theory that the 
queen bee can produce either sex at will, but Marchal 
modifies the theory by allowing the intervention of an- 
other factor than the will of the queen. Briefly it is 
this, the queen does not deposit male and female eggs 
at will, but owing to the relative inertia of her recepta- 
cle for the fertilizing fluid of the male, she cannot do 
otherwise than deposit male eggs. 


....In the American Naturalist for March, 18gg, Mr. 
S. N. Rhoads published an article entitled ‘‘ The Mi- 
metic Origin and Development of Bird-Language.”’ 
The same subject has been treated by C. A. Witchell, 
an English ornithologist, ina book just published in 
London, entitled ‘‘ The Evolution of Bird-Song.” He 
began his studies as early as 1887, but never heard of 
Mr. Rhoads’s paper until his own book was issued. 
The two observers independently come to the same 
conclusions and ideas, and what is a very pleasant 
feature of the circumstances, Mr. Witchell gives the 
fullest credit to Mr. Rhoads’s paper. The point both 
agree in is that mimicry has attuned the songs of birds 
to their environment. This opens anew field which 
Mr. Witchell suggests can be most successfully pursued 
in this country ‘‘ so richly blessed with birds.” 
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Tue House of Representatives passed the Dingley 
Tariff Bill with the retroactive amendment and various 
other amendments proposed by the Ways and Means 
Committee without any break in the column of Repub- 
lican support. The last two hours of the discussion, 
which were expected to be of unusual interest, were 
chiefly occupied with five-minute speeches instead of 
the elaborate discussion which was expected from the 
leaders on each side. The Democratic leaders did not 
seem tocare to enter upon an extended final argument; 
their opposition all along has indeed seemed more per- 
functory than real. In the final vote, five Democrats 
and one Populist voted for the bill, while twenty-one 
Democrats and Populists refused to go on _ rec- 
ord against it. The Democrats who voted for the 
bill were Messrs. Broussard, Davey and Meyer, ot 
Louisiana, and Kleberg and Sladen, of Texas, and 
the Populist was Howard, of Alabama. Seven Populists 
from the middle and far West voted with Democrats 
against the bill. The retroactive amendment makes 
goods imported into the United States subsequently to 
April 1st, which were not bought and ordered previous 
to that date, subject to the duties named in the act; and 
it is made the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
prescribe and enforce suitable rules for the recovery of 
such additional duties. As soon as the bill could be en- 
grossed it was sent to the Senate and by the Senate re- 
ferred to a committee, which is giving it constant con- 
sideration and hopes to be able to report it by the first 
of next month. The Chamber of Commerce, of this 
city, has adopted a protest against the higher rates of 
some of the schedules, particularly the wool and wool- 
ens schedule. On the other hand, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New Orleans has approved the new bill, 
chiefly on the ground, doubtless, of its protection to the 
sugar interest. 


THE Senate has had little to do except to confirm ap- 
pointments in executive session and to continue its dis- 
cussion of the Arbitration Treaty. The latter has 
passed the amendment stage, but there seems to be no 
hurry in bringing it to a final vote. The amendments 
are described on another page. It is doubtful if its fate 
is decided the present week. A number of Senators 
desired to be absent for some days, and it has been 
agreed that for the present the Treaty shall be laid on 
the shelf. A list of Senators who are said to be opposed 
to the Treaty and will finally vote against it has been 
given as follows: Baker, Bate, Berry, Butler, Carter, 
Chilton, Clay, Cockrell, Daniel, Earle, Hansbrough, 
Harris of Tennessee, Harris of Kansas, Heitfield, 
Jones of Arkansas, Jones of Nevada, Mantle, Mason, 
Kenney, McEnery, Mills, Morgan, Penrose, Pettigrew, 
Pettus, Quay, Rawlins, Roach, Stuart, Teller, Tillman 
and White; 32inall. If this list is correct the Treaty 
will be defeated, 30 votes only being necessary for that. 


Ir seems to be the policy of Speaker Reed not to allow 
any important business to be introduced into the House 
until the Senate has concluded its debate on the Tariff 
bill. The House will meet and adjourn from time to 
time without transacting any business of importance. 
Representative Heatwole, of Minnesota, has introduced 
a bill for a monetary commission, and members of 
the executive committee, appointed by the National 
Monetary Congress at Minneapolis, have been at Wash- 
ington urging that action be taken on it at the present 
special session. They report that the members whom 
they have interviewed are very generally in favor of 
passing the bill for the commission, and it is hoped that 
Congress will take the matter up before its adjourn- 
ment. The executive committee is anxious to have the 
proposed non-partisan commission appointed as soon as 
possible. It believes that an early appointment would 
have an excellent effect, and it is desired that this com- 
mission shall make public, by the first day of October 
next, a report of its deliberations, conclusions and rec- 
ommendations, so that the general public will have an 
opportunity to consider and discuss them before Con- 
gress meets in regular session. 





For some time there have been indications of danger 
from floods in the Mississippi Valley. Reports of weak- 
ened levees and of overflowed sections have come, but 
it was hoped that there would really be nothing serious 
As itis, however, the situation has grown worse until it 
is beyond parallel. Three different districts, embracing 
wide areas, are suffering from disastrous floods entail- 
ing great loss of property and even of life. These 
three include the valley several miles north of and ad- 
jacent to St. Paul, Minn., the lowlands between Keo- 
kuk, Ia., and St. Louis, Mo., the bottoms from fifteen 
miles north of Cairo, Ill., all the way to New Orleans, 
La. Inaddition the Missouri River and its tributaries 


have suffered from very severe and dangerous freshets. 
The latest and most serious break: has been: in the 
levees at Greenville, Miss.,threatening the entire Yazoo 
Mississippi delta, whose cotton crop contributes more 
pro rata to the annual yield than any other part of the 
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South. The-prospects for this year were of the very 
best; but these are apparently doomed, and the inhab- 
itants of the section are not merely in danger of josing 
their homes but their lives. The levee directors all 
along the line have been laboring night and day; but, 
notwithstanding their efforts, a break came carrying off 
a section about twenty feet long, fourteen feet high and 
eighteen feet deep, and the imprisoned waters rushed 
through with a force that nothing could withstand. At 
the latest reports the water was rapidly rising in the 
country back of the levee and spreading very fast. 
The farms in the neighborhood are completely covered, 
some of them being the largest in the South, owned 
largely by citizens of Memphis. 





THE dedication of the Grant Monument on April 27th, 
the birthday of the great General and President, prom- 
ises to be the most imposing celebration of the kind this 
country has ever seen, rivaling even the great Colum- 
bian Celebration in 1892. It is impossible as yet to give 
any estimate of the number of persons to take part in 
the procession. Applications for admission are con- 
stantly coming in from all parts of the country, from 
organizations of anywhere from one hundred to ten 
thousand persons. Invitations have been sent to all 
the States of the Union, and a large number have ac- 
cepted, and will be represented by their Governors. 
The President and Vice President of the United States 
will be present, and the members of the Diplomatic 
Corps in Washington. The grand reviewing stand was 
planned to hold seventeen thousand persons; but it was 
found too small and will be enlarged. The naval pa- 
rade will be imposing, including our own North Atlan- 
tic squadron, a considerable number of revenue and 
lighthouse tenders, and a full representation of the 
merchant marine. Secretary Sherman has sent invita- 
tions to thirty-five maritime nations to send ships, and 
several acceptances have come. 


THE message of President Diaz to the Mexican Con- 
gress, which convened last week, gives an interesting 
statement of the foreign relations and domestic affairs 
of the Republic. The Mexican Consul at Havana has 
been successful in obtaining the release of the Mexican 
citizens arrested and imprisoned in Cuba charged with 
being implicated in the revolt. The International 
Boundary Commission, which was created to settle the 
controversy arising from the changes in the bed of the 
Rio Grande River, has had its term to work extended 
one year by agreement with our Government at Wash- 
ington. The two Governments have further agreed to 
submit to the arbitration of the Argentine Minister at 
Madrid some of our citizens’ claims against arrests by 
Mexican officials. Mexico has ‘‘no difficulty with any 
foreign Government.’’ In respect to domestic affairs 
there has been considerable progress of late in public 
works throughout the country, and education is receiv- 
ing more attention all the time. Gold and silver mining 
continues to prosper; and since the President’s last mes- 
sage, in September, over two thousand mining grants 
have been issued. During the fiscal year the total ex- 
ports amounted to $105,000,000, of which mineral prod- 
ucts were about $70,000,000. The railway system 
has been extended since September by 485 kilometers, 
and eighteen new charters have,been been taken out by 
companies. 


THE capture of General Rivera by the Spanish forces 
in Pinar del Rio has given General Weyler and his sup- 
porters a great deal of satisfaction, and he has been 
congratulated by the Madrid Government. Charges 
are made that General Rivera was betrayed by a Cuban, 
but of this there is no confirmation. He is in prison, 
and his fate has not yet been decided. It was sup- 
posed that he would be promptly tried by court mar- 
tial and sentenced to be shot. Doubtless the trial will 
soon take place and the sentence will be a sentence of 
death; but it is hoped that the Queen will interpose 
her clemency and commute it. A resolution has been 
passed by the Senate at Washington with the ob- 
ject of using the good offices of this Government to 
prevent the execution of General Rivera. A Spanish 
force 1,000 strong fell into an insurgent ambuscade near 
Punta Brava, last week, and suffered severe losses. 
The Spanish reports for the ten days ending March 
30th, state that 4o2 insurgents were killed in Cuba and 
23 captured, while the Spanish losses were two officers 
and 32 soldiers killed and 13 officers and 246 soldiers 
wounded. From the same source come rumors that 
General Gomez, the General-in-Chief of the Cuban 
forces, is fleeing before the Spanish troops in the 
province of Santiago de Cuba. 





THE two bands of insurgents who were respectively 
in the northeast and northwest sections of Uruguay are 
reported to have effected a junction, despite the Gov- 
ernment forces who were sent to opposethem. These 
combined forces, now 6,000, under Saraiva and Lamas, 
are, according to the latest dispatch, in hot pursuit of 
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2,500 federal troops under General Munez; and it is 
generally believed that the Government trovps will be 
defeated if caught. The insurgents have 500 sympa- 
thizers that have crossed over from Brazil, andthey are 
at present collecting duties on the frontier. The 
fanatics in the Province of Bahia, Brazil, are preparing 
to meet General Oscar, the new commander of the Gov- 
ernment troops, with the strongest possible resistance. 
But the Brazilians are encouraged, since they have 
great faith inthe general now in charge. The Brazilian 
Consul-General in this city, in a recent newspaper com- 
munication, has stated that the number of 20,000 
fanatics has been ‘‘ exaggerated twenty times,” and that 
‘‘the revolt is by no means a serious one and will be 
very soon suppressed.” Thothe reports have doubtless 
been considerably exaggerated, still letters from Rio de 
Janeiro bear out the statements of the cablegrams that 
the revolt is very large and extremely serious. 


In Crete, the feeling on the part of the Christians, 
both insurgents and Greeks, has grown very bitter. 
Colonel Vassos has issued an appeal to Europe against 
the blockade, on the ground that those it affects 
most seriously are not the soldiers, but the people in 
the interior, who depend upon the ships for much of 
their provisions. There have been several collisions 
between the insurgents and the Turks, and several 
times the fleets have sought to drive off the former, but 
with ill success. -The worst incident was whena large 
force of Turks, fully armed, including a number of 
those rescued by the English Consul at Selino, and who 
had pledged themselves not to take up arms, attacked 
a party of Cretans and children who had been promised 
safe conduct from Akrotiri to some point in the interior 
where they could get better provision. A number were 
killed; and the feeling against the foreigners who per- 
mitted the outrage was very bitter. The troops then 
surrounded a village where many of these Turks live, 
and demanded that the arms be surrendered. After 
considerable parleying one hundred out of the two or 
three hundred known to be there were produced. The 
troops threatened to fire on the village if all were not 
immediately surrendered; but at the last advices the 
matter was not yet settled. The admirals are evidently 
getting very much disgusted with the position in which 
they are. 





On the Thessalian frontier everything isin a state of 
expectation. The arrival of the Prince to command the 
Greek Army has aroused the troops to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm. The recruits are drilling constantly, 
and there is a great desire to advance. There was a 
general feeling that April 6th, the anniversary of Greek 
independence, would be signalized by an attack on the 
Turkish troops; but no announcement was made, and 
the authorities at Athens professed to believe that there 
would still be peace. On the Turkish side there ap- 
pears to be as much activity as on the Greek. German 
officers are directing the arrangement of the troops, the 
strengthening of the fortifications, and laying the plans 
for meeting a Greek attack or for advancing into Greek 
territory. Most conflicting reports come as to the rela- 
tive strength of the two armies. It seems, however, 
to be generally conceded that the Turks are better 
managed and that the chief hope for the Greeks in case 
of hostilities would lie in forcing the Turkish lines by a 
sudden rush. There are no fortificationson the Greek 
side to compare with those onthe furkish side, and un- 
less the latter can be carried speedily the tables may be 
turned and all Thessaly opened to the enemy, as effect- 
ive resistance could scarcely be given short of the pass 
of Thermopylae. King George has informed the Pow- 
ers that, under the present tension, it will be impos- 
sible to restrain the people if there should be an actual 
blockade of the Greek ports. There are continued 
rumors of direct negotiations between Turkey and 
Greece, but nothing definite can be learned. 





ATTENTION is being diverted from Crete to Asiatic 
Turkey. The massacre at Tokat has been followed by 
reports of disturbances in the vicinity of Bitlis and at 
Hajin, and there is a general feeling of uneasiness 
throughout the country. The Turkish Government dis- 
missed the Governor of Tokat but replaced him by the 
man who was in command at Jeddah in Arabia when 
the foreign Consuls were attacked by the Arabs. Such 
an appointment was too much of an insult for the Am- 
bassadors, and they have presented the strongest kind 
of a protest against it. In Constantinople itself every- 
thing is at a standstill. There is no trade, and people 
are waiting for the next outburst. As usual there are 
reports of renewed activity by the Huntchagists, but 
whether they come from the Armenians themselves or 
fromthe Turks, toserve as an excuse for their course, is 
not evident. In consequence of the threatening situa- 
tion at Hajin, where there are three ladies connected 
with the mission of the American Board, Minister Ter- 
rell has demanded special guards for their residences 
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and has informed the Turkish Government that if any 
harm happen to them the United States Government 
will demand the head of the Governor. 

* 

Tue dream of a Federation of the colonies of Aus- 
tralia seems about to be realized. We gave in these 
columns, February 18th, 1897, an account of the various 
efforts and plans fcr securing this much desired result. 
A Federal council, composed of representatives of the 
various colonies, has held meetings periodically since 
1886; but the Council was without power and has done 
little more than to increase the desire for a Federal 
Government. A Federal Convention was in session 
at Adelaide, last month, in which all the Australian colo- 
nies except Queensland were represented. Under the 
presidency of the Hon. C.C. Kingston, Premier of 
South Australia, the following principles, drawn up by 
Mr. Barton, of New South Wales, on unanimous re- 
quest, were adopted: (1) That the powers, privileges 
and territory of the several colonies shall remain intact; 
(2) that there shall be no alteration of boundaries after 
Federation without the consent of the colony concerned; 
(3)that the power of imposing Federal customs and 
excise shall be vested in the Federal Parliament; (4) tha! 
exclusive military and naval control shall belong to the 
Federal Parliament; (5) that trade and commerce be- 
tween the colonies shall be free. On these con- 
ditions it was resolved unanimously to approve the 
framing of a Federal Constitution providing for a Parlia- 
ment of two Houses, a senate with representatives 
chosen by the colonists, and a House of Representatives 
to be elected in districts formed on a basis of population, 
a Governor-General to be appointed by the Queen, and 
a Supreme Court. Thé Constitution when framed is to 
be submitted to the colonies for ratification and to the 
Parliament in London for approval, and such legislation 
as may be necessary. The Convention adjourned for 
a few weeks until Queensland can send delegates, 
when the resolutions will probably be submitted again 

for Queensland’s approval. 


FULLER reports of the negotiations between the Trans- 
vaal Republic and the Orange Free State, make it ap- 
pear that the arrangement between them, whatever it 
may be, is not in the nature of a federal union or of any 
kind of a close compact. It seems probable that there 
is a defensive alliance between them, and an agreement 
for the exchange of franchises. A council of five is to 
be constituted to consider their mutual interests. An in- 
teresting announcement of the week is that Oom Paul has 
suspended his grandson for using language disrespectful 
to Queen Victoria,thus appearing to reserve to himself,as 
President the sole liberty of reflecting on the Queen. Sir 
Cecil Rhodes has left London on his return to South 
Africa. All those who were imprisoned in England for 
participation inthe Jameson raid are now at liberty, 
having served out their sentences. The Parliamentary 
inquiry into the raid continues, but elicits nothing new. 
Germany resents the announcement by France that the 
district known as the Gurma in West Africa, bordering 
on the Hinterland of the British, French and German 
colonies of the Bight of Benin and the Gold and Slave 
coasts, has passed into the control of a French protec- 
torate. Germany claims that the district belongs in her 
sphere of influence by prior treaty rights. 





GENERAL GALLIENI’S report of his reasons for banish- 
ing Queen Ranavalona from Madagascar has not yet 
been received in France. Meantime France has 
been drawn into considerable speculation on the sub- 
ject. It seems that the Governor-General of Madagas- 
car informed the home Government that it might be 
necessary to banish the Queen. The Minister for the 
Colonies replied that such a step seemed to be prema- 
ture; but before the reply reached Madagascar the 
Queen had been banished. Her banishment is gener- 
ally ascribed to plots for the overthrow of French rule 
inthe island. General Gallieni himself is said to have 
stated that her name was being used by the nobles to 
keep up agitation inthe island. Stories are told of a 
search of the silver palace bringing to light evidences 
of plots with foreigners, and three-quartes of a million 
of francs in the treasury. The question has been 
raised in the French Parliament whether her banish- 
ment was due to the attempts of the Jesuits to 
compel her to accept the Catholic religion. 
This has been denied; but it is said that the religious 
question, after all, isat the bottom ofthe trouble. The 
French are everywhere supposed to be Catholics, and 
the English are always regarded as identified with Protes- 
tantism. Under cover of this, a good deal of criticism of 
the English Protestants in Madagascar has been uttered 
in France, and the French Minister for Colonies has been 
accused of entertaining the idea of recalling General 
Gallieni in response to Protestant demands. In reply 
he declares that his only religion is love of France, and 
that the interests of France are paramount with him to 
English interests. A great many tributes to General 
Gallieni’s energy and fairness as a ruler have appeared, 
and he is quoted as saying that he has no special belief 
in either the Catholic or Protestant religion, and re- 
gards the religion of the Hovas as a mere varnish. 
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MUSICAL seasons in this city have rarely brought 
to us the personal interest of a new opera by a foreign 
composer—in fact, of any opera except one to be classed 
as an opera-comique or a comic opera—produced under 
the composer’s own leadership. Among the greater 
European musicians who within fifteen or twenty 
years have directed their own works here, have been 
Bruch, Tschaikofsy, Hans von Biilow, and Antonin 
Dvorshak; but their leading was not of an opera. Con- 
siderable and kindly attention, therefore, has properly 
been the forerunner of the first performance of Xaver 
Scharwenka’s tragic opera, ‘‘ Mataswintha,”’ a three-act 
work recently finished by its composer, which his resi- 
dence in New York at the head of a prosperous music- 
school, and the assistance of Mr. Walter Damrosch’s 
company of German singers, enabled him to bring for- 
ward atthe Metropolitan Opera House last Thursday 
evening. The production was in course of Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s Wagnerian season (ended on Saturday last) but 
not of it, and the performance of ‘‘ Mataswintha,”’ it 
may be added, was due to its composer’s desire to pay 
for the pleasure, as well as to direct his creation. 

The opera is based onsome episodes in Felix Dahn’s 
well-known and turgid historical novel ‘* A Battle for 
Rome.”’ The score was finished by Mr. Scharwenka 
within twoor three years. It has beensung only on one 
European stage, that of Weimar. It was produced there 
last October, and was spoken of as ‘‘ very successful.” 
The German libretto is by Dr. Ernst Képpel, and an 
English version also appears, made by Mrs. Helen D. 
Trilbar. The three acts set forth three situations. 
Alike are they insufficient; thothey are made much of 
by the librettist’s poem—a tolerably dignified opera-book 
full of German spoutiness and conventional sentiment. 
The date is the decadent period of Rome and of Gothic 
ferment, in the sixth century's middle. But neither Beli- 
sarius nor the Roman pictures of Dahn’s novel are used, 
nor many others that would be brisk operatic material. 
Witichis, the Gothic prince, is obliged to forsake his 
real and beloved wife, Rauthgundis, and to quit their 
retired life, to rule as king of his nation. Worse still (as 
a cruel state-necessity), he must become the spouse of 
Princess Mataswintha, at Ravenna. He yields to this 
necessity, and does so with consent of the sorrowful 
Rauthgundis. Buthe declares to Mataswintha, on their 
marriage night, that he will never be more than a hus- 
band in name. Mataswintha, who really is infatuated 
with Witichis, is affronted to the quick. Her love be- 
comes hate; and, in the development of the plot, she is 
the betrayer of her own people and host to their foes. 
She contrives to burn Witichisto death ina granary,cast- 
ing herself into the flames in expiation or frenzy, as the 
spectator may prefer to count it. Between the two other 
tragedies the tame but faithful Rauthgundis obligingly 
expires. also. There is really quite all this graduated 
advance of horrors in the libretto, and yet it hasnot, in 
spite of them, dramatic strength. It is a dull drama. 

Mr. Scharwenka’s music, too, falls short. Certainly it 
is highly musicianly. It is richly written orchestrally, 
it is full of beautiful instrumental diction. There are the 
inevitable ‘‘ leading-motives,’’ and one ortwo of them 
are quite effective. Itisa solid, elegant score, from vor- 
spiel to third finale. But it is not operatic! It never rises 
to dramatic eloquence. It suggests at most a dramatic 
cantata, meant to be sung in evening-dress. Itis defi- 
cient in varied rhythms,in dramatic melodies,in force,in 
blood. The text may rage and storm; the musical utter- 
ance rarely comes near to such eloquence. It is Wagner- 
ian in the elaborateness of its musical contents as a com- 
position. Not one scene has the fire of Wagner’s emo- 
tion in the weakest scene this early ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ Mr, 
Scharwenka’s Goths are musically almost Mendelssohn- 
ian. We hear the opera (which is kept within three hours 
compass), and the impression of one phrase vanishes 
in the next, and all are forgotten as the actends. The 
composer has written excellently. He has said nothing 
worth saying so carefully, and what he has said has not 
life enough in it to last one of music’s little days. 
‘“Mataswintha”’ is not a noisy opera. Its course is 
rather subdued. Would there were more virility in it, 
even at the expense of our hearing, shattered with the 
shocks ot German ‘‘ dramatic” music of the day. 

The production of Mr. Scharwenka’s work was heard 
respectfully by a good-sized audience, cordial to what 
was best in it andto its writer. The cast was not a 
strong one. The performance was sufficient, thanks to 
Mme. Januchofsky (Mataswintha); Gerard Stehmann 
( Witichis—which tenor role Mr. Stehmann skilfully 
turned toa baritone one on account of his supplying 
the place of Mr. Ernest Kraus); Miss Eibenschetitz 
(Rauthgundis); Emile Fischer (Count Grippa), and Mr. 
Ernst ( Zoti/a). Mr. Scharwenka’s direction was excel- 
lent, and the beauties of his instrumentation fully dis- 
closed. It is not likely thatthe opera will pass into 
German repertory here; if anywhere else. 





The death of Johannes Brahms was telegraphed 
from Vienna, the great composer’s usual winter resi- 
dence, on Saturday last. The news, tho something of 
a shock to the world of music at large, was in some de- 
gree anticipated, so unfavorable has been the com- 
poser’s condition since last autumn. He died in his 
sixty-fifth year. Another opportunity will be taken in 
this department to discuss the distinguished and long 
career of the foremost figure since Wagner’s death in 
German and Austrian musical creativeness, 
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The Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 18ru. 
GEN TILES CONVERTED AT ANTIOCH.—Acrts 11: 


Ig-26. 
GoLpDEN TExT.—‘ Then hath God also to the Gentiles 
granted repentance unto life.””—Acrs 11: 18. 
NoTEs.—'‘ They that were scattered abroad.’’—As de- 


scribed in Acts 8: 1. Here Luke reverts to what had 
been going on since the persecution of Stephen, and 
what may have happened before the visions of Peter and 








Cornelius. It was, however, reserved inthe relation so 
.as to bring Paul’s history more together. ‘* Cyprus 
and Antioch.”’—Away out of Palestine. ‘* Men of 


Cyprus and Cyrene."’-—Men who had not lived all their 
lives in Judea, and so were less prejudiced against Gen- 
tiles. ‘* The Greeks.”—Here the Old Version has 
Grecians for ‘‘Greeks.’’ By Grecians is meant Jews 
who talked Greek, while by ‘‘ Greeks” is meant Gen- 
tiles. “* Antioch.’’—A town in Syria, north of Judea, 
on the Orontes River, some twenty miles from the coast. 
It was a large and weathy city.———‘‘ The Church in 
Jerusalem.’’—Made up of Jews, they were disturbed that 
the Gentiles kad part in the faith. This could hardly 
have been the case if it were merely ‘‘ Grecians,”’ Jews 
living abroad and talking Greek, that were converted. 
There had been from the first such converts, and the 
deacons were chosen fromthem. —‘* They sent forth.” 
—James, as pastor of the Jerusalem Church, or Peter, 
as chief of the Apostles, did not send Barnabas; but the 
church itself, by its own action, sent him. —‘* Barna- 
bas.’’—The name means Son of Consolation. Already 
other men of greater force or culture were taking the 
place of the first disciples and apostles as leaders.——— 
‘*Exhorted them aill.’’—Thatis, both Greek as well as Jews. 
Nobody was to be excluded. ‘* To Tarsus to seek 
Saul,’’—The new work needed new men, and he remem- 
bered Saul, his thorough conversion, and his great abil- 
ity and culture. 
Antioch. —‘* A whole year.’’—So Paul’s first mission- 
ary work was at Antioch, and was occasioned by a re- 
vival among the Gentiles to whom he was to be espe- 
cially sent. However, it is probable that still it was 
chiefly Jews who believed.——‘‘ Called Christians.”’— 
As they preached and talked Christ, it was natural that 
they should bear his name. 

















Tarsus was in Cilicia, not far from 





It was not any name of 
special reproach which the disciples would reject. So 
Herodians were named after Herod; so now we have 
Lutherans, Calvinists and Wesleyans. 

Instruction.—This was not the first time that perse- 
cution has been the means of spreading Christianity. 
Even so it was persecution that sent our Pilgrim Fa- 
thers to America. It has passed into a proverb that the 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church. 

Here it was the laymen, apparently, that did this good 
missionary work of preaching. The Apostles, tho 
ordered into all the world, stayed at Jerusalem, and it 
took a persecution to scatter them and set them to doing 
their commanded work; and then it was done bythe 
ordinary believers. 

‘“Only to Jews”’; how natural that is! We are quite 
too apt to stick to our sort. Itis very hard work to get 
the Gospel preached to others than those who have 
always had it. Is there not a community of people 
somewhere near you—foreigners, perhaps, or a certain 
district, or a certain class of workmen—who are not 
hearing the Gospel? Why do you not go to them? 

‘A greatnumber”’ of the Greeks believed when they 
were preached to. They would have believed before if 
they had heard before. 
white; it only needs reapers. 

The Church in Jerusalem seems to have been fright- 
ened when they heard that Gentiles were coming in. 
Possibly there are churches now which would be greatly 
alarmed if arevival should break out among their poor 
neighbors which should seem likely to fill the church 
with them. 

Barnabas was a good man. 
a wise man to appreciate gladly progress against his 
old habits of thought. 
ive man, one who is ahead of his age, as were Barnabas 


It is sonow. The harvest is 


It takes a good man and 
A good man may be a progress- 


and Paul. 

If oneis tocleave tothe Lord atall, he should doit ‘‘with 
purpose of heart.”” We wantearnest, determined Chris- 
tians; those who care more for their Christianity than 
for their Jewish notions, their theology, their business, 
their pleasure. Christ must be all in all, in the midst 
of a world of temptations. 

Barnabas did well to seek Saul. 
things a man can do to seek out earnest and able young 
men and start them at Christian work. Probably that 


It is one of the best 


trip of Barnabas'’s after Saul was the most important 
thing he ever did. Perhaps the pastor or Sunday-school 
teacher who brings one bright boy into the Church or 
into active Christian work is here doing the most impor- 
tant act of his life. 

Christians is a good name. 
called delievers or disciples. It 


Before that they were 
is wellto havea name 


whichis distinctive,and which reminds us who our Teach- 
er is, whom we pattern after, on whose redemption we 
depend. There is noname like C#ristian, because there 
It isa name tobe very proud of. 


is no man like Christ. 
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The Beauty of Holiness. 


THE Christian life seeths to many avery dreary and 
uncomfortable sort of life. They see nothing attract- 
ive in it. It is all summed up in one irrational, in- 
variable rule to reject everything that is agreeable 
and accept everything that is disagreeable. It seems 
to them a perversion. Whyshould not pleasure be 
the rule? Why should duty, cold, hard, bare duty be 
continually kept in the foreground? Roses are beau- 
tiful; rugged rocks are not. Who would not choose 
roses? 

But roses are not brought to perfection except by 
high culture. In their natural, neglected state they 
are little more than straggling briers, with flowers 
which barely suggest the wonderful possibilities of 
development. Culture makes them strong and luxu- 
riant with great masses of beautiful blooms. The 
processes by which this miraculous result is accom- 
plished may seem hard and disagreeable; but surely 
the means are justified by the end. 

If we agree that beauty of character is the highest 
style of beauty known to the world, we ought to be 
able to agree that it is worth while to be at the pains 
of producing it. It is not, like the rose, a thing of 
beauty to-day and of ashes to-morrow; it does not 
quickly fade, but its charm is perpetual. It increases 
in power of attractiveness and sheds its fragrance over 
wider and wider areas. It is a beauty, too, which 
does not captivate one or two of the senses, but en- 
thrals the whole being. It is a beauty which blesses, 
ennobles, encourages and inspires all within the circle 
of its influence. 

There is no grandeur like moral grandeur, no 
beauty like beauty of soul. The character of Christ 
has a power over men which has never been equaled. 
He may have been in person without form or comeli- 
ness, like a root out of a dry ground; there may have 
been no physical beauty in him—opinion differs on 
this point; but the sublime beauty of his crystal char- 
acter no one denies. 

He trod the path of duty, and was made perfect 
through his sufferings. Was there, then, no joy in 
his life? Were the processes to which he submitted 
all hard and grievous, without any compensation ? 
He did not think so. It was, he said, his meat and 
drink to do his Father’s will; and he spoke of joy in 
tribulation, happiness in persecution, and told his 
disciples to rejoice when trials came upon them. In 
his life we see the surpassing beauty of holiness. He 
was in all points tempted as we are, yet without sin. 
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His thought was not of himself, but of others. He 
suffered for us that he might teach us to suffer for 
one another. There is nothing which mars character 
like selfishness. Self is the center whence all that is 
unlovely emanates. If it seems hard and disagreeable 
to reject the counsels of this seductive spirit it is 
more in the seeming than in the reality; for it is the 
way we keep clear of the entanglements of sin, which 
is no true pleasure, but only a delusion. 

There is a deep and abiding joy in the life which 
Christ commends to us. Can any one say as much 
for sin? Comparing hardness with hardness there is 
no way so hard as that of the transgressor. And 
there is no beauty in an unrestrained or untrained 
life, no attractiveness, no helpfulness, no sweet influ- 
ence, no compensation; only repulsiveness. What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report; ifthere be any virtue and if there be any 
praise, think on these things. 


The Treaty as Amended. 


ONE wo is past. The Arbitration Treaty is at last 
beyond the amendment stage. The final act in the 
Senate will be the approval or rejection of it. If it is 
rejected, and the chances seem to be about even, its 
ardent friends will be in a measure prepared for the 
disappointment. The blow will have been softened 
by the process of amendment. If it is approved 
there will be less cause for rejoicing, because we 
shall have the Treaty in a crippled shape. Many 
years after the War an ex-Confederate saw a Union 
soldier sitting by the wayside in a Southern city, beg- 
ging. He had lost both arms and both legs. His 
former antagonist looked at him for a moment and 
said: ‘‘ Well, this is the first time I ever saw a Union 
soldier trimmed up to suit me.” We presume that 
the Arbitration Treaty is now sufficiently trimmed up 
to suit its enemies. The following list of amend- 
ments indicates that the Treaty has been extensively 
if not wisely pruned. 

1. Any agreement for arbitration must first be 
signed by the President and submitted to the Senate 
for its concurrence by a two-thirds vote. 

2. The term ‘‘jurists of repute” is substituted for 
Judges of the Supreme Court as arbitrators. 

3. The King of Sweden is not to name the umpire 
in any case. 

4. Any difference affecting the honor or domestic 
or foreign policy of either country shall not be sub- 
mitted to arbitration except by special agreement. 

5. No question relating to the continuance in force 
of any treaty previously made shall be submitted to 
arbitration. This is intended to apply to the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty. 

6. There are to be no perpetual tribunals. 
cial tribunal is to be appointed for each case. 

7. Arbitrators on the part of the United States are 
to be named by the President and approved by the 
Senate. 

8. All claims against the Southern States arising 
out of the Rebellion or the Reconstruction are to be 
excluded. 

g. Article VIII, covering claims against States or 
Territories, is eliminated. 

These are the changes which the opponents of the 
Treaty have forced on the Senate. Some of them 
are quite unimportant, and are not needed to pro- 
tect any interest of the United States. The most 
radical amendment is the first one. It takes away 
from the Treaty one of its greatest merits, which 
was that all questions arising between the two 
countries not affecting their policy were to go in 
regular course toa tribunal of arbitration. Under 
the Treaty, as amended, every case, before sub- 
mission, must go to the Senate and have the ap- 
proval of two-thirds of that body. In the orig- 
inal form the Treaty provided for permanent arbi- 
tration; as amended, every case must go through the 
same formality as tho a special treaty were negotiat- 
ed. The advantage of the amended treaty overa 
simple declaration by both Houses of Congress in 
favor of arbitration is this, that the Treaty provides 
for arbitral machinery, and is a compact between the 
two nations. 

We are sorry that the Senate has shown itself so 
inimical to the principle of permanent arbitration. 
By its radical action it has put us in a false light be- 
fore the world. The demonstrations of satisfaction 
with which the people of this country hailed the 
Treaty when it was negotiated were accepted by other 
nations as an indication that we were prepared to take 
an advanced step. Now all this is changed, and the 
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tinkering of the Senate has put us in an attitude 
of fear of our own doctrine. The whole purpose 
of the Senate appears to have been to eliminate 
the very possibility of risks to ourselves. We will 
not arbitrate any question which a tribunal might de- 
cide against us. 

We are ashamed of the evidence of narrowness 
and partisanship which the action of the Senate pre- 
sents to the world. We have resorted to arbitration 
repeatedly, and we have gained by it more than we 
have lost. If we were disappointed at the result of 
the decisions in the Fisheries and Bering Sea cases, 
we had abundant reason to be satisfied with the Ge- 
neva award. Of course, an international tribunal is 
liable to error, as is our Supreme Court or the Su- 
preme Court of Great Britain; but the treaty nego- 
tiated by Secretary Olney and Ambassador Paunce- 
fote made the risks to us of precisely the same char- 
acter as the risks to Great Britain. Questions of 
policy were never included in that instrument, and 
no case involving territorial rights—and these are of 
the most important class—could have been decided 
against us except by the vote of some of our own arbi- 
trators. It was left open to either nation, to ours as 
much as to the British, to refuse to proceed to arbi- 
tration with any question which in our judgment was 
not included in the scope of the Treaty. Our inter- 
ests were fully safeguarded. 

The Senate has sounded a retreat from the high 
position to which Secretary Olney had led us. Itis 
with a sense of shame and with the keenest regret that 
we say it. We shall undoubtedly gain something if 
the Treaty is ratified; but we have in an unnecessary 
and, as it seems to us, cowardly way eliminated much 
that we ought to have accepted. Wedo not believe 
that the Senate in this matter represents the wish of 
the people. An influential newspaper has stated that 
‘«most Americans want the Treaty framed in such a 
way that it will commit the country to nothing.’” We 
are glad not to believe this. President McKinley ought 
to know what the wish of the people is, and he has 
most cordially indorsed the Treaty as it was negotiated. 
It was his preference to have it adopted with as little 
amendment as possible. 

Still it is true that much is left. The London 
Times says the Treaty as amended is only so much 
waste paper. Its merits have been sadly reduced, but 
we desire to see it ratified. It would be an unspeak- 
able mortification to have it fail; and if the Senate 
does reject it Senator Hoar’s remark in The Forum, 
that the widespread impatience with the Senate has 
already become distrust and is likely to become con- 
demnation, will be justified. 





The Later “Patriots.” 


‘‘Just the thing for patriots.” So reads an ad- 
vertisement of a reference book which gives a list of 
the offices under the Federal Government, the amount 
of pay each one commands and the qualifications nec- 
essary under the Civil Service Rules. All post offices 
which pay $500 or over are given by States and Ter- 
ritories, and all offices are arranged so that ‘* patriots ” 
can easily compare positions and decide what they 
would like. We may be sure that it supplies a long 
felt want, and is ‘‘just the thing for patriots.”’ 

This leads us to inquire whether we will not have to 
surrender by and by that grand word ‘‘ patriot’’ to a 
lower use? Words do degenerate, as well as men. 
««Pious’’ and ‘‘parson’’ are in process of change, and 
‘patriot’ is in a fair way to lose its high and noble 
significance, or at least to acquire a new and less hon- 
orable meaning. It is a word which we have used a 
great deal in the United States and which, applied to 
our national heroes, who gave all to establish and 
preserve our independence and liberties, means some- 
thing quite sacred from scorn or ridicule. 

A patriot inthe days of the Revolution was one 
who loved his country above his life or anything he 
possessed, and was ready to give himself and the best 
he had to its service. Now we haveaclass of ‘ patri- 
ots’’ whose great care is to get instead of give. They 
do not offer to support the Government, they ask the 
Government to support them. They are willing to 
give life, but only to office. They are ready to serve, 
but only on easy terms and for good pay. The idea 
of making any sacrifice never occurs to them. They 
would be shocked to have Daniel Webster’s descrip- 
tion of patriotism in those days: 

‘‘When to be patriotic was to endanger houses and 
homes and wives and children, and to be ready also to 
pay for the reputation of patriotism by the sacrifice of 
blood and life,” 


compared with the ‘‘ patriotism” they represent, In 
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spirit the two kinds of patriotism have nothing in 
common. There are patriots in office because the 
country has need of their service; but many seem to 
believe that to have a desire for office is to be a patriot. 
The new definition would run thus: 

‘*PATRIOT.—One who occupies office; one who ar- 
dently desires office.’’ 

To this class of ‘‘patriots” the Civil Service Rules 
must seem as iniquitous as Senator Allen, Repre- 
sentative Grosvenor and others have recently pro- 
nounced them, They are a barrier to “patriotism ” ; 
they discourage ‘‘ patriots.’’ They take no account 
of party service, and in these days, when there are no 
wars, what other service can patriots perform? They 
put Democrats and Republicans, Popocrats and Pop- 
ulists on the same level. Under these rules those that 
get in are likely to-stay in and thus become, we are 
told, a sort of office oligarchy; while those who are out 
have to stay out. This is a hard thing for ‘< patriots,” 
but still ‘‘patriots’’ flourish and make a mighty army. 
Perhaps in time Civil Service Reform will kill off this 
new race of ‘‘patriots” so that we shall preserve 
the old word in all its grand significance, 


The Dingley Tariff. 

THE Dingley Tariff Bill has been passed with 
promptness by the House of Representatives. It is 
a part of the Republican program to inaugurate the 
tariff changes at the earliest possible day so that the 
- recuperation of business interests, which has already 
begun, may go on with as little interruption as possi- 
ble. Of course the new tariff will not affect spring 
importations or those for the summer season, but if 
the Senate acts with reasonable promptness it will ap- 
ply to those for the fall trade. 

The changes made in the bill just before its passage 
were not very important, except those pertaining to” 
importations of books in foreign languages and statu- 
ary and paintings for use in educational institutions. 
These articles were restored to the free list, thus re- 
moving one of the most objectionable features of the 
bill. We could have wished that the rates of wool and 
woolen schedule had been reduced. We stated in our 
first comments on the bill that in our judgment they 
were too high. There has been a considerable fall in, 
prices all around since the McKinley Tariff was en- 
acted, and lower rates in this schedule, which was the 
chief object of attack in the McKinley Law, would, in 
our judgment, have been wise. Nodoubt Mr. Ding- 
ley, who is one of the best informed men on customs 
matters in the country, would have been glad to re- 
port lower rates; but there are a great many interests 
concerned in a tariff, and these as represented by vari- 
ous members of the committee, demand considera- 
tion. While a medium course was chosen between the 
extremely high rates demanded by some of the wool 
growers and the low rates which woolen manufactur- 
ers would have preferred, still it would have been a 
point in favor of the bill if the rates had been lower 
than those of the McKinley Tariff. There seems to be 
no doubt that the Senate will cut them down, and it 
will propose many other modifications, both in com- 
mittee and in the body itself, to make the bill accept- 
able to a majority. ° 

The amendment adopted in the House making the 
rates of the new Tariff retroactive, so as to prevent a 
large influx of importations under the present lower 
rates, we regard as unwise and unfortunate. It 
should not be forgotten that while in the interests of 
revenue and protection higher rates are demanded, 
those hostile tothe principle of protection have many 
opportunities to cast odium upon any proposal for 
what they call higher taxation. It was. therefore, 
important that those responsible for the Dingley bill 
should make it as little obnoxious to any considerable 
number of people as possible. While the retroactive 
principle may be constitutional and is not perhaps 
open to the objection against ex-post facto laws, it is 
contrary, at least, to American usage and there is 
something in it that Americans do notlike. A far 
more serious point is that it would virtually establish 
double rates—the,rates prevailing under the present 

law and the rates proposed by the new law. For ex- 
ample, goods coming in prior to the enactment of the 
Dingley law come in under the operation of the Wil- 
son law and pay those rates. By the retroactive 
principle these goods would be subject, except in cer- 
tain cases, to additional rates, for which there was no 
law at the time they were ordered and imported. 
This double system must cause a great deal of con- 
fusion, and it is a question whether the Supreme 
Court would uphold its constitutionality. If the ob- 
ject of the amendment is to prevent importers from 
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bringing in a flood of foreign goods in anticipation of 
higher rates, that result may in a measure be secured, 
because many importers will be loth to enter into 
costly litigation with the Government. -But such a 
result would be bought too dearly, and we trust that 
the Senate will strike out the amendment. 

The prospect is that the Senate will take its own 
time in considering the new bill, which is expected to 
be in committee until the end of the present month, 
and it is quite doubtful whether it can be enacted be- 
fore the first of July. After it has been amended by 
the Senate it will be necessary to have a conference 
committee to adjust the differences between the 
House and the Senate, and the result is likely to be a 
tariff of a more moderate character in some schedules 
than that passed by the House. s 

It is a significant sign of the change in the position 
of the Democratic Party on the tariff that five 
Democrats in the House voted directly for 
the bill, on its final passage, while quite a number 
of Democrats and Populists refrained from vot- 
ing either for or against it. Probably if a National 
Democratic Convention were called now to formu- 
late the policy of the party on the tariff, the plat- 
form. would differ from any heretofore adopted by 
that party. Certainly it has abandoned its time- 
honored position concerning free raw materials, and 
is ready not only for a tax on wool but also for a tax 
on cotton. 





Greece and European Coercion. 


THE Blockade of Greece still waits. To be sure no 
one expected it. Still it was difficult to believe that 
after their repeated threats the great six Powers 
would simply—do nothing. It is more than a month 
since the first ultimatum allowed the little kingdom 
six days to bow to the will of Europe. She did not 
bow. It is more than a week since a second and 
more peremptory note informed King George that un- 
less his troops were withdrawn from Crete and his 
threatening attitude on the Thessalian frontier was 
modified the ports of Greece would be blockaded. 
His reply was simply that he could do no differently; 
if they must, they must. They have not. More 
than that their diplomats quietly and semi-demi- 
officially inform the King that they really do not ex- 
pect to, but that they would be very much obliged if 
he would not attack Turkey. 

Naturally the air is full of explanations of this 
strange piece of acting which seems now comic, now 
tragic. Some affirm that the financiers of Europe, 
the Rothschilds and the other magnates of the 
Bourses, are the real cogs which prevent the wheel 
from turning. No one of the Powers can move with- 
out money. Inthe last analysis, therefore, it is the 
money lender that holds the key to the situation. It 
is said that Lord Salisbury’s visit to Paris was intend- 
ed for these princes of gold and silver more even than 
for M. Hanotaux, not so much for England’s mone- 
tary advantage as to secure their support for his 
scheme, whatever that may be, for the settlement of 
the whole difficulty. Others declare that family in- 
fluences are the ones that are really most powerful. 
Queen Victoria at Cimiez, the Czarina at St. Peters- 
burg, the Danish Queen, are all taking a hand in the 
political game; and all affirm that however foolish 
Greece may be King George and his gallant sons 
must not be made to suffer too much. The Cabinets 
may threaten all they please, but they must do noth- 
ing. 

Still another explanation is found in the recent de- 
velopments in Turkey. The massacres at Tokat, 
the threats in regard to Bitlis and Hajin, the absurd 
action of the Turkish Government in regard to the 
Governor of Tokat, have combined to make it evi- 
dent that the Turk is the same as a year and more 
ago, and any positive defense of him will subject any 
European Government to the scorn of its own people; 
and they are, after all, the arbiters. The Greeks, how- 
ever, have an explanation of their own which, in view 
of the histery of the past, has no little basis of probabil- 
ity. It is that Russia is behind the whole thing, seek- 
ing to stir matters up more and more uatil there 
shall come an outbreak, when she will step in and 
gather up whatever she wants. They point to the 
incitement of the Cretans and the encouragement to 
King George, and note, on the other hand, that in 
all the positive, aggressive action she has had little 
or no part. Some one else has always taken the ini- 
tiative. She has scolded but has done nothing, wait- 
ing for the appropriate time when she can strike and 
strike effectively—for herself. As for Greeks or Cre- 
tans, they may-fare as did the Armenians. 
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There is undoubtedly a measure of truth in all of 
these; but the last, we believe, is most nearly correct. 
Aside from the points noted above there are some 
significant facts. The Russian fleet is within twenty 
hours of Constantinople, and a strong Russian army 
within two days’ march of Erzrim. Constantinople 
is very nearly denuded of troops, and long before they 
could be recalled from Salonica the fortifications on 
the Bosporus @ould be turned and the capital occu- 
pied. Another fact deserves notice. The only fleet 
in the Eastern Mediterranean sufficient for the block- 
ade of Greece is the English, and that English ships 
will hold guard over the Pirzus, no one believes. 
They are scattered somewhat, but within easy reach 
of the Dardanelles, and their old anchorage at Besika 
Bay. 

Were there no question of freedom or of civili- 
zation involved, it would be fascinating to watch the 
moves of the diplomats of Europe. When, however, 
we remember that the course events have taken of 
late amounts to a defense of the most outrageous tyr- 
anny of modern times, it is difficult to restrain a feel- 
ing of bitter indignation. The Cretans are not ideal 
citizens. The Greeks have not shown the highest 
ability for self-government; but, by whatever means, 
they have been placed as the representatives of the 
cause of freedom, and they deserve the hearty, un- 
stinted support of every free people. 


Save the Orphans. 


Among the various items that indicate the terrible 
distress in Turkey from the massacres and in India 
from the famine and pestilence, none arouse a deeper 
sympathy than those which tell of the situation of 
the children. 

During the whole of this past year inTurkey the or- 
phans have been passing through an experience of the 
most terrible type, not merely due to the lack of care 
of parents but to the wrongs practiced upon them by 
those who are really responsible for their condition. 
Efforts are being made at all the mission stations 
and in other places to gather these little ones as fast 
as possible and give them a new lease of life, and the 
results already achieved indicate what may be done 
if only the means are furnished. Many letters from 
those caring for the children give instances of great- 
est interest. One day four children appeared at the 
door of the Harpfit home, from a village a few miles 
distant. Their mother had been killed and, the fa- 
ther had died under stress of terror and suffering. The 
oldest girl, about thirteen years of age, had bravely 
tried to keep the children together and provide for 
them, but in vain.” The two little girls and the four- 
year-old brother were put into one. of the girls’ 
homes, and the other brother into the boys’ home. 
In one of the homes is a little boy, five or six years 
old, wrested with much difficulty from the Turks; in 
another a little girl, secured after several efforts from 
a Turkish family, where she had been kept since the 
massacre. One of her associates is a girl who, with 
her grandmother, was wandering about, sleeping in 
stables or wherever they could find a place, and beg- 
ging their daily bread. Notwithstanding the cold of 
winter, she had on only two cotton garments, and the 
feet were bare. In this way the four homes in Har- 
pfit have been rapidly filled, until the whole number 
in the city is 150, of whom 71 are girls and 79 are 
boys. The problem is, What is to become of these 
children? They have no one to look to; their own 
homes are destroyed. If cast out they must be either 
left to perish or be absorbed into the families of 
Turks, whose great desire is to strengthen their own 
community at the expense of the Christians. 

In India it is much the same, tho from different 
causes. The famine-stricken villages are full of 
orphan children. One day two native workers in the 
region of Allahabad brought in thirty-eight children 
and returned for more. Fifty girls passed through 
one station to the school at Aligarh, and thirty-eight 
girls were sent to the school at Bareilly in one day. 
Accommodation only is the limit of the reception. 
The need extends to every grade, youngest as well as 
oldest. Many of those just born seem destined to 
die, except as immediate aid is furnished. The 
mothers have for months been without nourishing 
food, and the children are scarcely more than skele- 
tons. Passing from the infants to the older ones, 
the suffering is scarcely less. Instance after instance 
is given of the most terrible privation and inevit- 
able death,.except as relief comes; and the appeals 
from all who witness the sufferings are earnest and 
urgent, 
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There is, however, something more than the mere 
preservatlon of life involved in this relief work for 
children. A missionary in India writes: 

‘*T have been in India thirteen years, and consider 
the present opportunity the best I have ever had for 
helping to solve the great problem of India’s salvation. 
Every child placed in a mission’school helps to solve 
the problem.” : 

Similar expressions come from those iff Turkey car- 
ing for the Armenian orphans. The opportunity of 
reaching those who are uncontaminated with heathen- 
ism, unprejudiced against the Evangelical faith and 
open to the best influences for Christian life, is one 
that ought not to be set aside. The cost is almost in- 
finitesimal. A few cents provide for the daily care and 
even longer. Surely the American Churches will not 
lose the opportunity that is before them. Funds sent 
through the American Board for Turkey or through 
any of the societies working in India will result not 


merely in the saving of life but in sowing the seed of - 


Christian growth in these countries. 


ibgene Binds — en 


WE gave an account last week of the meeting of the 
Free Church Council in London, and we asked why such 
a confederation of the Protestant Churches in this coun- 
try could not be inaugurated. The subject is well 
worth further and frequent consideration. That meet- 
ing represented the Wesleyans, Baptists, Congregation- 
alists, Presbyterians, indeed all the Free Churches of 
Great Britain with two million communicants. It was 
the most representative meeting of English Christians 
held for over three centuries; for the members of the 
combined Free Churches of Great Britain slightly out- 
number the communicants of the Established Church. 
Separated hitherto, they now are confederated. They 
areone. They no longer suffer under the reproach of a 
divided Church. They have declared that they believe 
that the Church of Jesus Christ should be one, and they 
have made it not merely spiritually but visibly one, so far 
as lies in their power. Why should British Christians 
be more progressive than we in America? Yet, some- 
how, an old and compact country like Great Britain 
does work out some problems faster than we do. They 
are in advance of us in giving popular postal service, 
postal banks and postal telegraphs; and here we find 
them far in advance of usin this great popular Chris- 
tian movement which brings believers into public and 
confessed fellowship in Christ. 





THE division of our American Christendom is its sad 
reproach. Our Roman Catholic brethren never tire of 
declaring that they are Catholic, and that we who have 
inherited the unfortunate name Protestant are split into 
a hundred competing and conflicting sects. It is true 
that we are. Some of these sects recognize and fel- 
lowship each other in a limited way,and others do not. 
Yet most of them are ready to admit that others beside 
themselves are true and regular Christian Churches, 
and are willing to receive from them curteous mes- 
sages at their national meetings. Yet these hundred 
and more denominations have no public, visible, formal 
bond of union; the Evangelical Alliance is hardly 
such. For all the world can see they are rivals; 
and such they viry often are. They do not come 
together in towns, or cities, or counties, or States, or 
in the nature of affectionate fellowship and consulta- 
tion. Their more Christian young people’s societies 
may do so, but the Churches themselves do not. Now 
this attitude of scarce more than armed truce is simply 
wrong. It is asin before God. It ought to be cor- 
rected. We heartily approve the efforts made to bring 
together into corporate union, here and there, two or 
three denominations. We earnestly wish that Northern 
and Southern Presbyterians, Northern and Southern 
Methodists, the Congregationalists and the Christian 
Connection might unite; but such a union, desirable as 
it would be, would not heal the main divisions. A 
far larger necessity is that which would unite in con- 
federation of council and service those denominations 
which cannot yet combine in corporate unity. Here is 
work for those who love the unity of the faith. It can 
be done by local councils. Why should not the churches 
of all names in a town, by official action, join in a coun- 
cil of their own, to meet once or twice or four times 
a year? Why should not this movement extend to 
larger sections, until the leaders of our denominations 
shall be shamed into their duty, and shall ask each 
other to shake the hand of brotherhood and to present 
a visibly united froat against the forces of wrong. The 
century is near its end. Let it not close without our 
American Churches doing at least as much as has been 
done by the Free Churches of Great Britain. 


> 

Tue President is maintaining a high standard in his 
diplomatic appointments. The nomination. of ex- 
Pres. Andrew D. White to be Ambassador to Germany 
is in every way a most fitting one. Mr. White is a man 
of the highest intelligence, a prominent educator, a 
diplomat of experience, and an author of reputation. 
He has already served at the court in Berlin, and his 
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appointment for a second term is said to have been de- 
sired by Emperor William. Both countries will be 
pleased with the selection. The Hon. Wm. F. 
Draper, who goes as Minister to Italy, is a Massachu- 
setts manufacturer who has seen service in the War and 
in Congress, and has been successful in business. In 
this connection we wish to say a word of commendation 
of the appointments for assistant secretaries in various 
departments of men who have had experience in subor- 
dinate positions, and have been promoted in accord with 
the principle of Civil Service Reform. The Hon. Ben- 
jamin Butterworth, named as Commissioner of Patents, 
is well qualified for the position, having held it under a 
former Administration. Mr. McKinley is manifesting 
great good judgment in the selection of men for impor- 
tant posts. 


Has the Sultan another ally? Prof. Arthur M. 
Wheeler, of Yale University, as head of the Depart- 
ment of European History, has presumably made a 
special study of the Turk as an element in European 
politics. If correctly reported, and we are getting to 
be very suspicious of these reports, at a recent ad- 
dress on the Eastern Question, before a large audience 
in New Haven, he said: 


‘“‘ Religious persecution has never been the policy of the 
Turkish Empire. I am convinced that there have been 
more Mohammedans assassinated by Christians within the 
past twenty years than there have been Christians mur- 
dered by the Turks. Schisms inthe Armenian Church, as 
the result of the Catholic and Protestant converts, were 
the cause of the recent persecutions.” 


It would be difficult, we think, to pack more absolute 
error as to fact into the same amount of space. The 
entire, unintermitted policy of the Turkish Empire, 
from its inception until now, with possibly an interim 
under Suitan Abd-ul-Medjid, and the first year of Abd- 
ul-Hamid’s reign, has been one of religious persecu- 
tion. Ifthe constant denial to non-Moslems, whether 
Christian, Nusairiyeh, Yezidi or Jew, of civil rights, 
the most ordinary protection of person and property, 
solely on the ground of their being non-Moslems is not 
religious persecution then the word has no meaning. 
His statement as to the proportion of Mohammedans 
assassinated by Christians is simply absurd, unless Pro- 
fessor Wheeler thinks that the word of a Turk is better 
than that of a Christian, whether American, English or 
Armenian. That schisms in the Armenian Church 
caused the recent troubles is certainly contrary to the 
facts. 


WE value too highly the approval of so intelligent a 
paper as the New York Sun, one of the best edited 
papers in the world, to allow its criticism of an utter- 
ance of THE INDEPENDENT to go unnoticed. What we 
said was: 

“The vast body of Americans believe that the wars of 
1776 and 1812 are over, and that it is time they were forgot- 
ten.” 

The Sun calls this the ‘‘ new patriotism,’’ and says: 

“ The wars of 1776 and 1812 will never be forgotten while 

the shafton Bunker Hill stands, nor, after that crumbles, 
so long as the Declaration of Independence exists in history 
or the memory of Washington remains in mankind.” 
This also is true, and we hope that our difference is 
chiefly in words. The word forget has two meanings. We 
do not want to forget one battle or skirmish, as history; 
but we do want to forget them as grudges. We say 
‘« Forgive and forget,’’ meaning that with forgiveness 
the grudge must entirely pass away. So nations that 
fight should forgive and fight, just as gentlemen do, at 
least as Christians should. We hope Zhe Sun would 
not have us nurse an old grudge after the quarrel is 
ended, and peace consummated, against an individual 
or a nation that has injured us, and least of all 
against so respectable a country, as countries go, as is 
Great Britain. 





WE are glad to learn of the possibility that the Hon. 
John W. Foster will go to Constantinople as our Gov- 
ernment’s representative. The situation there is most 
difficult and requires the best ability available. Un- 
fortunately there is little that is attractive about the 
post. It is of second grade; a Legation and not an Em- 
bassy. There is little in the social life, still less in the 
diplomatic relations that would prove congenial to an 
American of education and position. The duties are not 
pleasant, to say the least. It is not agreeable to live in 
such an atmosphere of fraud and oppression; to realize 
that the Turkish Government is bitterly hostile to the 
interests which call for protection and will scruple at no 


-misrepresentation, no deception, to thwart every move 


made by Americans. Especially difficult is the situa- 
tion just now. For four years the place has been filled 
by a man loyal to the interests committed to his care, 
as he understood them, but entirely unskilled in the use 
of the methods necessary for their protection. The re- 
sult is that never has American influence been at so low 
anebb. Never have Americans been subject to such 
maltreatment since the Legation was first established. 
To restore order out of the confusion, to replace Ameri- 
can prestige where it belongs, will be no slight task. We 
believe that Mr. Foster would be equal to it. We hope 
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that he will have every possible assistance that rank and 
position can give him. If he goes he ought to go 
as Ambassador. If, however, that is impracticable he 
surely can be sent as special envoy. There are plenty 
of precedents for such action, and in some respects it 
would give him added influence. The situation is criti- 
cal, and the question should be decided as promptly as 
possible. 


....An association has just been formed in this city 
for the purpose of promoting public control of the city’s 
water fronts, ferries, wharf property, land under water, 
public landings, wharves, docks, streets, avenues, 
parks and all other public places, and for making all 
the franchises which depend upon the exclusive rights 
in them contribute their share of public expenses. The 
association intends to maintain a bureau of informa- 
tion, publish a magazine, prepare and distribute appro- 
priate literature, establish local educational clubs, 
especially in the industrial regions of the city,and start 
a lecture bureau to supply civic and political organiza- 
tions with speakers. Municipal ownership has gener- 
ally proved itself a success wherever it has been tried, 
and this society which has some of the most influential 
men in the city behind it, has certainly a great work to 
do of which the majority of the taxpayers and students 
of civics are sure to approve. 


....A correspondent, who is greatly pleased with Mr. 
Gladstone’s vigorous letter on the ‘‘ Concert of Europe’”’ 
asks, ‘‘ Why did Mr. Gladstone not use his authority 
when and while he was Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
against Turkey, like an Oliver Cromwell.’’ Simply be- 
cause circumstances at that time were very different, 
and the same opportunity for action did not exist. Very 
possibly Mr. Gladstone did not then do all that might 
have been done, but he acted in the light of that day. 
It must be remembered, too, that Mr. Gladstone is one 
of the few men prominent in public life who is willing 
to revise an opinion. He never hesitates to ac- 
knowledge a mistake if he has made one, or to change 
his course as newlightcomes to him. In that very fact 
lies one secret of his power. He is never so bound to 
consistency that he cannot take aivantage of broader 
information. 


....We wish Congress might enact the bill to prevent 
the transmission by mail or interstate commerce of 
pictures or descriptions of prize fights. It died with 
the last Congress, but ought to be revived and passed 
at the special session. It is demanded in the interests 
of morality. As the report of the House Committee 
accompanying the bill said, it ‘‘simply protects the 
more advanced States which have forbidden pugilism 
as brutal and brutalizing, against having prize fights 
brought into their borders in pictures and descriptions 
which are only a little less harmful than the degrading 
sport which they describe.”” What has been done to 
exclude information of lotteries ought to be done against 
descriptions of prize fights. 


....The arrangements for the Halifax celebration in 
June next of John Cabot’s discovery of the American 
continent are making good progress. Bristol, the Eng- 
lish port from which he sailed, will be represented by 
an official delegation of citizens of the highest repute. 
The Governor-General of the Dominion, in view of the 
international character of the celebration, will place the 
brass tablet given by the Royal Society in commemora- 
tion of the occasion. Representative scholars and pub- 
lic men from the United States, Canada, Italy and other 
countries will be present. Harvard University, Johns 
Hopkins, and other American universities are expected 
to be represented. 


....We would give a cordial welcome to the United 
States of Australia, for that is virtually what the 
Federal Convention at Adelaide has proposed. The 
executive department is to consist of a governor- 
general and council. the legislative is modeled upon our 
Congress, and the judicial is similar to our Federal 
Supreme Court. The Governor-General, unlike our 
President, is to be appointed from—London. This will 
be the chief tie connecting the new Government with 
the Crown. ¢ 


....We are glad to welcome back to America Dr. 
George F. Pentecost, who arrived last week and 
preached on Sunday in the First Presbyterian Church 
at Yonkers, receiving from his new congregation the 
most cordial reception. He has done a noble work in 
London and has an outlook for most useful service 
here. 


...lf the Spanish Government is wise it will not exe- 
cute General Rivera. Hewas taken in a wounded con- 
dition, and whatever the Spanish custom may be he 
ought to be treated as a prisoner of war. The idea of: 
shooting him in cold blood is repugnant to modern 
civilization. 

...«The London correspondent of Zhe Church Stan- 
dard quotes Canon Gore as advising a return to the 
abandoned habit of fasting in Lent, if it merely takes 
the form of abstaining for a few weeks from tobacco. 
That sort of fasting ought to be perpetually enjoined. 
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- Religious Intelligence. 
New Departure in the Abyssinian Church. 


BY PROF. GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 


RECENT events indicate that the Abyssinians, the old- 
est organized national Church and Christian pecple 
on the globe, have decided to change their policy of 
isolation and separation and seek to come into touch 
again with other Christian communions. 

The movement in this direction has proceeded from 
both the Abyssinian State and Church governments, as 
also from the representatives of the two great Catholic 
Churches, the Greek and the Latin, who have, each in 
their own way and manner, sought to come to an under- 
standing with the dignitaries of the Abyssinian Church 
and to bring about a modus vivendi with this venerable 
tho degenerate relic of ancient Oriental churchdom. 
The most recent effort of this kind has been the effort 
of the Pope to secure the release of the Italian prison- 
ersof war. It may be doubtful whether this move was 
prompted by ecclesiastical or patriotic considerations; 
certain it is that the ultimate purposes were to see if it 
were possible again to prepare the way for a Roman 
Catholic propaganda among the Abyssinian Christians. 
The Vatican has pleasant memories in this respect, 
as there was a period fn the sixteenth century when the 
Jesuits actually succeeded in establishing the Papal 
authority in Abyssinia and of maintaining this su- 
premacy for some years, largely after the manner of 
the old Jesuit States in South Africa. Only a phenome- 
nal national uprising and a revolutionary reaction of 
native Christians under King Basilides, succeeded in 
overthrowing this innovation, which has never really 
been popular with the masses. In recent years, again, 
the representatives ot the Roman Catholic Church have 
been accorded privileges, especially by the late King 
Johannes, which were denied their Protestant competi- 
tors. Asis seen especially fromthe posthumous pub- 
lication of Miinzberger, himself a Jesuit missionary in 
Abyssinia, the Vatican authorities have succeeded in 
re-establishing the framework of a hierarchy in Abys- 
sinia, while the Protestant missionaries have been ex- 
cluded from the country and been allowed to labor 
only onthe coast; or, at best, as in the case of the vet- 
eran Abyssinian missionary Krapf, been permitted to 
send Bible and other mission literature to their former 
converts, the Falashas, or Black Jews. These have 
during all these years remained faithful to the evan- 
gelical teachings of the Protestant missionaries; and 
now and then word, in the shape of a letter from one of 
their leaders, reaches Western mission journals. It is 
very evident, tho, that the present dynasty in Abyssinia 
does not look with favor upon the offers of the Roman 
Catholic Church. King Menelek returned a very polite 
but equally firm on possumus to the request of the 
Pope, and with this disappointment his representative 
was compelled to depart. 

It.is evident, however, that the king by this reply 
does not wish to sever his connections with Western 
Christianity. Onthe contrary, it is plain that he has 
the fixed determination to maintain friendly relations. 
He has generously consented that a commission of 
Western scholars shall have free access to the literary 
treasures that for probably a thousand years and more 
have been deposited in the vaults of the Cathedral at 
Axum, the old capital city of the Abyssinian Empire. 
They have been a sealed beok to Western scholarship 
all along, who only knew that there must be valuable 
relics of early Christian literature here, rare specimens 
that had been lost to Greco-Latin Christianity. Abys- 
sinia has already given the Church excellent works of 
this kind, suchas an exceptionally good version of the 
Scriptures, the Book of Enoch, the Book of Jubilees, 
Ascension of Isaiah, and the like; and asthe Axum 
collection is known to contain also papyrus documents, 
the well-grounded opinion prevails in competent circles 
that Christian literature can expect some rich finds 
here. 

In addition tothis collection there are famous libraries 
on the islands of Lake Zana,in Southern Abyssinia, 
where for a thousand years and more the monks have 
not allowed any layman to land, until King Menelek 
under military escort recently put his foot on this sacred 
soil. These two are to be made accessible to scholars, 
who, however, as yet know nothing definite as to the 
literary or historical value of these collections. Thein- 
dications, however, are that these libraries are in their 
way and manner forthe Abyssinian Church what the 
famous Mt. Athos cloister collections are for the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church. 

The Italian expedition has been fruitful of good re- 
sults in this direction, altho the number of manuscripts 
secured is not by any means equal to that brought back 
by the British expedition under Napier forty years ago. 
Some descriptions of these finds are being published, 
the latest and most important being probably the in- 
scription discussed by Eduard Glaser inthe last number 
of the Journal of the German Oriental Society, this 
inscription turning out to be older than the introduction 
of Christianity intoAbyssinia and being particularly 
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interesting for the study of the Semitic and Abyssinian 
alphabets. 

But while the Abyssinian Church shows no inclina- 

tion to renew her connection with the Roman Catholic 
Church, it has in recent months been making system- 
atic efforts to come to an understanding with the Ortho- 
dox Church of the East, notably the Russian. That the 
Russian and not the Greek branch of the Eastern 
Church is selected for these union and reunion efforts is 
probably owing to historic and political causes. The 
Abyssinian was at one time a part and portion of the 
Greek Church; in fact, the modern Church and Chris- 
tianity of Abyssinia is a stereotyped reproduction and 
formal petrifaction of the Greek Church of the fourth 
century. But thenthe Greek Church and the Abyssinian 
separated for dogmatic reasons. The doctrine of the one 
or two natures of Christ was the issue atstake. The 
Abyssinians are very proud of their monophysitic pecu- 
liarities; while, on the other hand, the Greek Church 
continues to uphold the Chalcedon Synod, which is re- 
pudiated in Abyssinia. This state of affairs naturally 
makes the question of a union with the old Greek 
Church a matter of greater difficulty, as the Abyssinians 
are by no means ready to give up their theological 
idiosyncrasies. On the other hand, the Russian is a 
later branch of the Eastern Church, that did not pass 
through the ups and downs of theological controversies 
that drove the Abyssinian Church out of the Church 
general. While theoretically the same doctrinal diffi- 
culties exist here too, yet practically and historically the 
basis for reunionin this case is of a more tangible 
kind. Add to this the great political prominence of the 
Russian Empire, its zeal for the Orthodox propaganda, 
in every direction, and itcan be at least understood 
why so astute a man as King Menelek, who like his 
great predecessor, King Theodorus. is more of a poli- 
tician than a religious devotee, should seek to come to 
an understanding with the Churchand State of Russia. 
It is only about a year ago that a formal embassy of 
Abyssinian Church dignitaries went to St. Petersburg 
and were there overwhelmed with honors and gifts, and 
the whole program was given a decidediy religious 
flavor. Since theu the relations have been kept up, 
tho naturally outsiders can only be allowed to guess 
from the interchange of messengers between these 
States, how far the movement has been successful. 
* It is only natural that Abyssinia should seek such a 
modus vivendi with Russia. In doctrine, worship and 
in everything ecclesiastical the Abyssinian is most 
closely connected with the Church of the Czar’s Empire. 
Only an inner revolution and complete rejuvenation 
could make Abyssinia the home of a genuine, living, 
evangelical Christianity; and under the circumstances 
it would seem to be a hopeless case. Possibly, if the 
Church should form at least a federative, if not an or- 
ganic union with that of Russia and should come more 
and more under the influence of modern ideals of 
Christian civilization, the chances, or at least opportu- 
nities for the spread of a genuine Christian life and faith 
would, among this gifted and historic nation, noticeably 
increase. Abyssinia once regained for Christianity 
would make an excellent basis of operations for the 
great work of conquering for the Gospel the vast length 
and breadth of the Dark Continent. 


CapiTraL University, Co_umsus, O. 





Ir is expected that at the next Papal Consistory 
four cardinals will be created, three French and one 
Spanish. 


....The Southern Baptist Convention meets in Wil- 
mington, N. C., May 7th;the Northern Baptist Anni- 
versaries will be held in Pittsburg, beginning May 17th. 


....It is announced that Union Theological Semi- 
nary, of the Southern Presbyterian Church, will be re- 
moved from Hampden-Sydney to its new buildings at 
Richmond early next fall. 


....-The German Parliament is.engaged in removing 
the last vestiges of the Kulturkampf. The Reichstag 
passed last week to its third reading a bill for the com- 
plete abrogation of the Jesuit Exclusion Laws. 


....We have found out who Swami Vivekananda is, 
at least in the view of his Indian admirers. On his re- 
cent arrival at the city of Ramnad he was presented, 
says the /ndian Witness, with an address which com- 
ménced as follows: 

‘‘To His Most Holiness, Sri Paramahamsa Yathi Rajah, 
Dikvija Kolahala, Sarvamatha Samprathiparma, Parama 
Yogeeswara, Srimat Bhagavan Sree Rama Krishna Para- 
mahamsa Karakamala Sanjatha, Rajadhiraja Sevitha, 
Sree Vivekananda Swami; May it please Your Holiness.”’ 


....-The Northfield Training School closed its sev- 
enth year Aprilist. It has numbered among its stu- 
dents young women from every portion of this country 
and from foreign fields. The course of the school in- 
cludes instruction in cooking, sewing, drawing, phys- 
ical culture and the principles of nursing, so that the 
graduates are fitted for active work wherever they go, 
and the graduating exercises show most excellent work 
done 


....For some time past there has been an organiza- 
tiom among the members of the Endeavor Societies in 
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this city, called the Tenth Legion, including all who 
promise to give at least a tenth of their income to the 
Lord. The movement has grown rapidly, and frequent 
calls have been made for an extension of the scheme. 
The United Society has formally adopted it and has at 
its headquarters in Boston a confidential roll of all per- 
sons who join in this pledge. Thus is added another 
branch to the already widely extended work of the Soci- 
ety. 


..».Frederick Stymetz Lamb recently gave, in this 
city, a private view of ‘‘The Creation” window, of 
which he is the designer. This window is shortly to be 


_ erected in the ‘‘ New Church” (Episcopal) Washington, 


D. C., as a memorial to the late Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Scudder. The subject includes not only the idea of the 
six days of creation but the expulsion from the Garden 
of Eden, the tree of life, growing from the bottom of 
the center light, and being used as the main decora- 
tive motive. This window represents a new departure 
inthis kind of decorative work, being a combination of 
the English and American stained glass schools. 


.+++The party of Theosophists who left New York 
City last June on a mission round the world have re- 
turned, and in a large meeting at Madison Square Gar- 
den, reported, last Sunday evening, their success. They 
have traveled, it is said, over forty thousand miles and 
have visited Great Britain, Holland, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, Greece, Egypt, India, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand. Samoa and Canada. They have 
held considerably over two hundred meetings, and 
claim that the movement has had a great impulse. In 
countries where the society already existed the numbeg 
of branches has greatly increased, while in others, 
where it was unknown, branches have been established. 


....We have just received a copy of Hoffmann’s Cath- 
olic Directory for 1897. It shows that there are 14 arch- 
bishops and 74 bishops, making 88 in all, with 10,752 
clergy, 9,670 churches, 5,189 stations and chapels, and 
a Catholic population of 9,596,427, an increase in each 
item excepting that of archbishops. ‘fhe increase in 
Catholic population is 185,637. There has been a gain 
of 77 parochial schools, the total being 3,438, and the 
number of children in attendance 812,611. This is an 
advance of over 16,000. There are g universities, 25 
secular seminaries and 82 regular seminaries; also 201 
high schools for boys and 651 high schools for girls. 
There are 249 orphan asylums and 888 charitable insti- 
tions. The total of children in Catholic institutions is 
set down at 947,940. 


....Probably the most important appointment made 
in late months to a theological chair in Germany is the 
call given to Dr. Warneck to lecture on evangelistic 
and mission work at the University of Halle. Warneck 
is easily the leading authority on foreign mission topics 
in the Fatherland, and through his Missionszeitschrift, 
published monthly, has contributed more than any other 
man to the arousing of interest in the mission cause in 
the country. No man is better acquainted with the theo- 
retical and scientific life problems of foreign mission 
work than is the new Halle docent. It is to be noted 
that this is the first chair of this kind in Germany that 
has ever been established and manned, and its establish- 
ment is one of many indications that the Church of 
Germany is no longer concentrating its efforts on ab- 
stract theological research and discussion, but has an 
open eye and heart for the practical problems of evan- 
gelization and missions. 


....The thirty-second International Convention of 
Young Men's Christian Associations will be heid in Mo- 
bile, Ala., April 21st-25th. The last convention heldin 
the South met at Atlanta in 1885. The program is not 
yet complete; but there will be a social reception on 
Wednesday afternoon, and among the special speakers 
will be C. I. Scofield, D.D., of East Northfield, Mass., on 
Bible topics; Bishop David Sessums, D.D., of Louisi- 
ana, on spiritual work; Chancellor James H. Kirkland, 
of Vanderbilt University, on educational work, and Mr. 
Luther D. Wishard, on work among young men in mis- 
sion lands. Mr. John R. Mott, who has just returned 
from his tour around the world in connection with work 
among young men, will be present, lead the Quiet Hour 
service on Thursday morning and speak on ‘‘ The Stu- 
dents of the World United.” Immediately following 
this will be the thirty-seventh annual Conference of 
General Secretaries at Selma, Ala. 


..-eThe Church of England, and especially the 
Church of Ireland, has lost a most efficient leader by the 
death, last week, of Lord Plunket, the Protestant Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. For over twenty years, since he was 
created Bishop of Meath in 1876, he has been foremost 
in religious work, his sympathies taking in not merely 
his own particular surroundings but work elsewhere. 
On the resignation of Archbishop Trench in 1884, he 
was elected Archbishop of Dublin and a member of the 
Senate of the Royal University of Ireland. Here in 
America he has been known widely in connection with 
his efforts for the Reform Church in Spain. His con- 


secration of a chapelin Madrid and assistance in the 
ordination of priests was bitterly attacked by the High 
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Church papers of England as an unwarranted encroach- 
ment upon the rights of the Roman Catholic Church. 
He however held his own, declaring that he was in no 
wise antagonizing the Roman Catholic Church, simply 
helping those who felt a need of the more Evangelical 
worship and doctrines of the Church of England. He 
was universally beloved as a man, and his influence dur- 
ing the trying times in Ireland has been most effective 


for peace. 


....The Baptist Year-Book for 1897 has just appeared 


from the presses of the American Baptist Publication 
Society of Philadelphia. Last year, owing to an un- 
fortunate accident, the burning of the buildings, the 
Vear-Book was very much delayed, and reduced in size. 
This year it is of the usual number of pages and con- 
tains detailed information with reference to the Baptist 
churches in the North and the South including the col- 
ored congregations. The summary of statistics shows 
that there are 1,567 associations in all, an increase of 
16; 27,257 ordained ministers, which would appear to 
indicate a decrease of 517; but in a note the editor, Dr. 
Lansing Burrows, says that he has encountered great 
difficulty in ascertaining the numerical strength of the 
colored Baptist ministry, and has reached the conclu- 
sion that no man living ‘‘is able to give even an ap- 
proximate estimate of their number.’’ There are re- 
markable variations from yéar to year. This year es- 
timates for colored ministers in Kentucky and Tennessee 
are omitted. This would probably more than account 
for the apparent decrease. There are 40,658 churches, 
an increase of 594. There was anincrease of 172,433 
by baptism, 89,935 by letter, 12,560 by experience, and 
24,885 by restoration. There was a decrease of 
92,567 by letter, 47,726 by exclusion, 18,850 by 
erasure, and 31,698 by death—the total increase 
being 299,813 and the total decrease 190,841. show- 
ing anet gain of 108,972. The total of membership 
is 3,824,038. This total is 103,803 larger than that 
of last year and does not agree, as will be per- 
ceived, with the net increase shown by the figures this 
year. The value of church property is reported at 
$84,039,959, a considerable advance for the year. The 
column of salaries and expenses indicates a slight fall- 
ing off, the total this year being $8,106,770. There has 
been, however, an increase in the contributions for 
missions, the total being-$1,222,622. The aggregate of 
contributions is $11,709,360, showing a falling off of 
about $45,000. 

....We have received from the Rev. J. M. Hubbert, 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, a note with reference to the 
statistics of that Church as printed in our issue of 
January 7th, 1897. As the total of communicants for 
the year appeared to be considerably smaller than was 
reported for the previous year, we stated in a footnote 
that the smaller figures did not indicate ‘‘an actual de- 
crease for the year, but were due to correcter methods,” 
and in our editorial comment we said the shrinkage was 
caused by the dropping of the ‘‘estimates of former 
years fora large number of unreporting churches”’ by 
the compiler of the statistics of the Year Book. This is 
strictly true. All estimates appear to have been elim- 
inated from the detailed tables and also from the sum- 
mary. Mr. Hubbert asks us to make a correction, and 
says: 

The facts are these. It is very difficult to get full and 
accurate Church statistics, as is well known by all church 
officials who have had occasion to concern themselves in 
such matters. As Cumberland Presbyterians, it has been 
our custom from year to year to make our reported mem- 
bership the basis of calculation for determining the mem- 
bership of our non-reporting churches. In our last Assem- 
bly’s Minutes this estimate was made in the usual way, 
and the calculation showed no falling off whatever, but an 
increase in the number of our communicants. 

We are obliged to say, with copies of the Minutes of 
1895 and 1896 before us, that while the estimates 
may have been made in 1896 in the ‘‘usual way,” they, 
are not given in the usual way, but quite differently. 
On page 344 of the Minutes of 1895 there is a statistical 
table giving a Summary by synods, which shows a total 
of 193,393 communicants. On page 283 of the Minutes 
of 1896 a similar table is given, and the total of com- 


municants is set down at 165,847. These are 
the figures that appear in our copy of the 
Minutes. If a later edition has been issued, giving a 


different footing, we have not seen it. 
the bottom of the page is this note: 

“‘ Had reports been received from the 420 congregations 
that have failed to give the number of communicants, es- 
timating that each of these has the average of 67 members, 
the entire membership of the Church would appear as 
193,987.”” 

There is no asterisk in the table referring to this 
note; no indication that the table is incomplete. 
As reports from these churches were of received, and 
the estimates were not incorporated in any of the tables, 
we are at a loss to see wherein we erred. We took the 
figures precisely as we found them, and precisely as ‘we 
took them the year before. The fifteen synods in the 
Church are all given, and the summary has every ap- 
pearance of completeness. If the total of the table is 
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wrong, why did not the editor correct it? The fact is 
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that before 1896 the statistical tables of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church were rather loosely compiled. 
Take, for example, the Minutes of 1895: The Pres- 
bytery of Waco had 27 congregations, but there was 
not a figure of membership for one of them, and yet, 
at the foot of the absolutely blank column, there was 
a total of 981. For the Presbytery of Trinity a num- 
ber of returns were given, the actual footing of which 
would have been 720, but the footing printed was 894. 
That is, the footings did not represent the sum of the 
figures given; invisible numbers were added in. The 
Minutes of 1896 appear to have been made up accord- 
ing toa much more correct system. That is why we 
said in a footnote, when we printed the statistics, that 
the apparent decrease was due to correcter methods. 
We trust that the estimates for unreporting churches 
will be given in detail hereafter, with a star to indicate 
that they are estimates, so that the summary will state 
the facts as they are. 


_ Missions. 
Mission Statistics in Japan. 


THE annual table of statistics of Christian and mis- 
sionary work in Japan, compiled by the Rev. H. 
Loomis, agent of the American Bible Society, has ap- 
peared. It showsthirty Protestant missionary societies 
at work in the Empire, one independent foreign organ- 
ization, one independent native organization, aside from 
the Church of Christ in Japan, representing the differ- 
ent Presbyterian and Reformed bodies, and the Nippon 
Sei Kokuwai, representing the Episcopal societies. 
Figures are also given for the Roman Catholic mission 
and the mission of the Greek Church. 

The Protestant statistics show that the total number 
of foreign missionaries is 680, an increase over the pre- 
vious year of 14. Of these 208 are mamried male mis- 
sionaries, 30 unmarried male missionaries, and 234 
unmarried female missionaries. The number of 
stations occupied is 130, 9 less than in the pre- 
vious year. The number of out-stations where no 
missionaries reside is 716, an increase of 5. The number 
of organized churches is 378, a decrease of 48. The 
number of churches wholly self-supporting is 67, a fall- 
ing off of 13; of churches partially self-supporting 313, a 
falling off of 31. The present total membership is 38,361 
against 38,710 for 1895. The baptisms of adult converts 
during the year were 2,513, 3 less than in 1895. On the 
other hand the number of children baptized has in- 
creased from 568 to 1,068. The number of exclusions 
fromchurch membership is 1,208. 

The educational statistics show that there are 20 boys’ 
boarding schools, an increase of 2; 47 girls’ boarding 
schools, a decrease of 4; 105 day schools, a decrease of 
12; 837 Sunday-schools, an increase of 54; 17 theolog- 
ical schools, a decrease of 2. The number of scholars 
has corresponded to the schools. Those in the boys’ 
boarding schools have advanced from 1,221 to 1,520, in 
the day schools from 6,510 to 6,856, in the Sunday- 
schools from 28,192 to 30,624. Onthe other hand, the 
number of girls in boarding schools has fallen off from 
3,150 to 2,527, and the number of students in the theo- 
logical seminaries from 295 to 223. .Of other items we 
note 5 schools for Bible women with 124 scholars, 5 hos- 
pitals against 2 in the previous year,and 5 dispensaries 
against 8 in the previous year. The number of patients 
treated in each case, however, has fallen off in a strange 
manner. While the in-patients in 1895 were 3,869, this 
last year there were only 152, and the number of per- 
sons treated in the dispensaries fell off from 14 788 to 
2,500. 

We find in the Kobe Herald a comparison of these sta- 
tistics for a period of eight years. This shows that the 
total number of missionaries has advanced by a pretty 
steady ratio from 443 in 1888 to 680, as at present; soalso 
the stations where missionaries reside. The organ- 
ized churches advanced steadily from 1888 to 1893, when 
there were 377. There was a falling off in 1894, a very 
great advancein 1895, and again, as reported above, a 
falling off. The number of churches wholly self-sup- 
porting was largest in 1889—153; next came ‘88—g2; 
’94—91, while the lowest figure was touched in ’91—49. 
At present, as noted above, there are 67. The number 

of adults baptized has diminished steadily since 1888, 
as follows: 1888, 6,957; '89, 5,007; ’90, 4,431; '91, 3,718; 
"92, 3,731; '93. 3,636; '94, 3,422; 95, 2,516; '96, 2,513. 

The total membership advanced from 25,514 in 1888, 
steadily to 39,240 in 1894. Since then it has fallen off to 
the present figure—38,361. The boys’ boarding schools 
number the same this year as in 1888; but with 1,200 
less members. There are 3 more theological schools 
now than in 1888; but 54 less students. The native 
ministry has advanced pretty steadily from 142 in 1888, 
to 290 last year; but this year has fallen off to 281. The 
number of unordained workers has also advanced 
steadily to the present figures—610, except that in 1893 
there was an exceptionally large number employed—66s. 
The number of pupils in the Sunday-schools has shown 
a continuous advance to the present year, from 16,634 
to 30,624. -The contributions of native Christians for 
all purposes have varied very greatly, as follows: In 


1888, 64,454 yen; 1889, 53,503; 1890, 69,325; 1891, 74,- 
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070; 1892, 63,337; 1893, 62,416; 1894, 72,217; 1895, 62,939; 
1896, 60, 504. . 

The statistics of the Roman Catholic mission show 
1 archbishop, 3 bishops, 93 European missionaries, 20 
native priests, 321 native catechists, 25 European friars, 
83 European sisters, 80 stations and districts, 256 con- 
gregations, one seminary with 42 pupils, 2 colleges with 
206 pupils, 3 boarding schools for girls with 180 pupils, 
41 primary schools with 2,982 pupils, 20 orphanages 
with 2,021 children, 29 industrial schools, 16 dispensa- 
ries, 2 hospitals. The total number of adherents is 
52,177, and of adult baptisms during the year 2,765. A 
comparison of the statistics since 1892 shows something 
of a falling off in the number of adult baptisms but a 
steady advance in the number of adherents. The high- 
est number of baptisms was in 1895—2,251. 

The mission of the Greek Church in Japan has one 
missionary, one central station with 224 out-stations, 168 
organized churches, only one of which is entirely self- 
supporting. The total number of baptisms, including 
children, is reported as 937. The total number of ad- 
herents is 23,153. There is one boys’ boarding school, 1 
girls’ boarding school, 2 day schools, 1 theological 
school. The number of native ministers is 224; of un- 
ordained preachers and helpers 170. A comparison for 
the past five years shows a -falling off in every particu- 
lar, except in the total number of adherents, which has 
increased slightly. The amount of contributions was 
5,126 yen, 2,500 less than in 1892. 


Biblical Research. 


Blass on New Testament Greek. 


PROFEssOR BLAss, of Halle, whotwo years ago sur- 
prised Christian scholars with his Latin work on the 
Acts, in which he defended the view that Luke had pub- 
lished two editions of this book, has again furnished a 
valuable contribution to biblical philology in the shape 
of a Grammar of the New Testament Greek, published 
by Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, in Géttingen (pp. 329, 
price $1.60). As the author of this book is a philologian 
and not a theologian, his judgment onthe character of 
New Testament Greek and its relation to other Greek 
will have special interest. He writes these suggestive 
words: 


‘‘The New Testament writers in general represent that 
portion of the population of the Hellenistic Orient, which 
indeed made more or less use of the Greek as the language 
of intercourse and business (by the side. of the native dia- 
lects which had not at all ceased to be employed) but at the 
same time was not acquainted with classical Greek litera- 
ture. How far Luke and Paul,as also the author of He- 
brews (Barnabas) constitute an exception tothis rule, is not 
so easily to be determined; but even in their case the pres- 
ence of a classical training can practically not at all be de- 
tected, altho in the next generation of Christian writers 
as, ¢. g., 1 Clem. ad Rom. 6: 2, 25, there is apparent an 
entirely different condition of affairs in this respect In 
accordance with these facts the language of the New Tes- 
tament is of a kind that was spoken among the lower 
classes and was not used in literary productions. Between 
these two modes of expression, the common and the liter- 
ary, there existed at that time a very considerable 
divergence. The language of literature had not only toa 
certain degree remained dependent on the old classical 
models, but was especially marked, after the first century 
of Hellenism, bya fixed purpose to copy after these models. 
This tendency grew particularly after the first pre-Chris- 
tian century, so that if the literature of the Alexandrian 
period can be called the Hellenistic, that of the Roman 
period can be denominated the Atticistic. But the popular 
language had gone its own way and continued to do so, 
until it gradually transformed the old Greek into the 
modern Greek, while in its literature, especially in its 
prose, it was totally dependent on the classical. The New 
Testament Greek now shows usa medium stage of develop- 
ment between the old and the new Greek; and for this rea- 
son, too, it deserves special study and consideration. 

“ Now it is indeed true that the knowledge of the popu- 
lar dialect of the first century after Christ is not our only 
source for this study. In contemporary literature there is 
but very little that adds materially to our aids in this mat- 
ter. Certain, too, it is that the Greek Jranslation of the 
Old Testament shows a remarkable likeness to that of the 
New Testament; but those versions are entirely, slavishly 
literal. No human being spoke the dialect of the Septua- 
gint, not even the Greek translators themselves. From 
profane literature we could recur here, perhaps, to speeches 
of Epictetus recorded by Arrian. But in a much purer 
form, even purer than it is found in the New Testament 
itself, is the spoken common language of the day in its va- 
rious modifications found in the private documents, the 
number and significance of which are being constantly in- 
creased by new finds madein Egypt. It is in this group or 
type of language that we must place the language of the 
New Testament; and whoever would write a grammar of 


the language of the people of that day on the basis of all 
these extant sources would proceed, from the standpoint 
of a grammarian, more scientifically than if he would con- 
fine himself to the language of the New Testament. How- 
ever, the practical considerations are such as to justify the 
limitation to the New Testament; for it is not a matter of 
equal importance if this or that Eg ptian, in a letter or in 
ye contract, wrote a certain kind of Greek, or if the 





authors of the New Testament books did this, even if in 
their own day they were much in the same station and 
equally despised by the learned world.” 


On the occasion of the recent Melanchthon Centennial 
celebration Professor Blass was made Doctor of Divin- 
ity, Aonoris causa, by the University of Greifswald. 
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Literature. 
Captain “Mahan’s Life of Nelson.* 


CAPTAIN MAHAN presents his subject in a light 
which is as much representative as it is biographical 
and in some respects new. Nelson is to him the ex- 
ample which embodies and illustrates the conception 
he has discussed with conspicuous ability ani learn- 
ing, in his previous volumes, of the sea power and the 
influence it has had on the political history of the 
last three centuries. : 

It is not as another story ofa fighting admiral or a 
great navigator that these new volumes are intended 
to appeal to us. In some respects there were, our 
author tells us, captains in Nelson’s own fleet who 
understood the art of handling a ship better than he 
did; while for the ideal of valor, romance and the 
chivalry of the quarter deck he has reminded us in 
his ‘‘ Life of Farragut” that we need not look abroad 
for examples. Nor is it exactly the immensity or 
awfulness of the English sea power as wielded by 
sucha man as Nelson that impresses most the readers 
of these two volumes. It is rather, as our author 
hints in the title of his book, Nelson’s almost perfect 
representation of what England was and is on the 
sea, and what the sea power is and was as represented 
by him. 

This gives a certain breadth and dignity to the book 
which, without lessening its biographic charm, adds 
very much to the reader’s profit and enjoyment. A 
portrait of Nelson the book unquestionably is, a por- 
trait in all the phases of his many-sided character, 
and even in his contradictory relations with himself 
and with others. The fascination of his personality 
thrills the reader on every page, somewhat as it thrilled 
those who acted with him and under him, or, toa 
great extent, even those under whom he acted; for 
no more incontestable mark of genius appears in all 
Nelson’s career than the way he captured every one 
who had anything todo with him, and what they were 
all ready to prophesy for him before he had really made 
any great hit or done anything from which an ordinary 
mortal would have gotten any fame at all. The per- 
sonal incident and anecdote which give such a charm 
to Nelson’s life shine in these pages with even new 
luster. No one has told better than Captain Mahan 
the incomparable story of his calling back the dis- 
patch boat, the evening before Trafalgar, to give one 
poor faithful fellow achance to drop intothe mail 
what might be the last letter home he would ever 
write inthis world. The story of his training for a 
naval life and of his rapid promotion, mostly on the 
basis of a faith he seemed to inspire in all the masters 
he served under, the triumph of an indomitable mind 
over bodily infirmities that were never cured, his 
magnificent use of the opportunities of a subordinate 
station, which won for him a hero’s fame while still 
only a second in command—allthese notes of high 
and telling power ennoble and vivify the book to the 
end. 

But, after all, the author’s dearest purpose is 
neither to drawa portrait nor to please his readers, 
but to study in this one almost ideal example the 
supreme illustration of,the sea power of England, 
what it is, what it can achieve, and how it may be 
used to check political aggression, to shatter coalitions, 
to safeguard to weak nations their rightsand liberties, 





to make English homes secure, and to make the. 


power that rules the sea the master-force in the 
world. 

To do this he studies first the naval moves in the 
Mediterranean, which baffled the first aggressions 

"of the French Republic; what actually came of 
them; and what would have resulted had larger views 
prevailed in the Admiralty in London and among 
the admirals afloat. 

Viewed in the light of this study, Napoleon’s Egyp- 
tian expedition becomes a rash adventure, shattered 
by the battle of the Nile, haunted by risks that might 
have been fatal at any moment, and from which Na- 
poleon himself got back again safe to France only be- 
cause the English fleet was not commanded by Nel- 
son. So at Copenhagen it was not the Danes but the 
Russians who were taught by the fiery discipline of 
the English admiral; and here, too, again the victory 
was but a maimed one, because the master-mind which 
really knew what the sea power was and could have 
used it belonged to the vice-admiral and not to the 
admiral commanding in the Baltic. At Trafalgar it 
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was different. Nelson was then in full command. 
The blow he inflicted then on France ended Napo- 
leon’s dream of a shattered England. It was a blow 
delivered against an enemy whose power had not yet 
been broken on the land, and in defense of the liber- 
ties of a nation whose rights on land were safeguarded 
by making good their dominion on the sea. 

All this is a doctrine which has been heard in the 
world since the ancient oracle directed the messen- 
gers ofthe troubled State to find safety in the wooden 
walls of their ships at sea. Captain Mahan has devel- 
oped -it with cogent force in his former works. But 
this Life of Nelson brings the lesson home. It makes 
us feel that the common people were right when they 
crowded with tears, prayers and acclamations to see 
him embark for Trafalgar. The sea power was the 
munition of their homes. They slept in peace because 
the English fleet was master of the sea. 

The student of naval history will find this book a 
model in some uncommon ways. The battle chap- 
ters, we are glad to say, are something less bloody 
than usual. But what they lose for those who delight 
in-what Wellington called with fine contempt ‘‘ huge 
butcher’s bills,’’ they gain on the score of intelligent 
exposition. This is true of. the more or less mysteri- 
our achievement off Cape St. Vincent of the battle in 
the Bay of Aboukir, at Copenhagen, and most of all of 
Trafalgar. 

Nelson’s secret of fighting at sea was Czesar’s secret 
of fighting on land, the art of overwhelming a fleet in 
detail by crushing each ship in succession by the 
attack of many against the one. It was the secret of 
Bonaparte’s thunderbolt combination on the critical 
center, at the critical moment. Villeneuve pulled 
down his flag at Trafalgar under a tremendous force 
that bore down on the center of his line and over- 
whelmed it. 

As battle studies, nothing with any claim to popu- 
lar appreciation could be finer than the accounts in 
these volumes of the naval action in Aboukir Bay, off 
Cape St. Vincent, at Copenhagen and at Trafalgar. 
They let the unprofessional reader into the theory 
and secret of the action he is studying. They show 
him what serene purpose was getting executed in all 
the wild confusion, and how and why Villeneuve had 
to yield up eighteen of his ships, while not an English 
flag was struck. 

In saying this we do not reflect on the less exciting 
episodes of naval war. It may be the greater master 
who blocks in, heads off or baffles his foe, so that it 
never comes with him to the shock of battle. At all 
events, Captain Mahan takes infinite pains with these 
portions of his work. They are a luminous, illumi- 
nating and most useful part of his work, as showing 
what may be accomplished without firing a gun. 

Nelson was not an easy man to control. His vision 
was wide. He saw things which other men could not 
see. He could combine into victory conditions which 
to other nien meant defeat. To such men as he oth- 
ers, even when endowed with high gifts and sound 
judgment, often fall into relations of virtual medioc- 
rity, and the greatest of trials is for the man who sees 
to submit to the man who does not see. 

Nelson, on more than one occasion, found the trial 
‘too hard for him, and cut the knot by flat disobe- 
dience of orders. Captain Mahan is too good a sailor 
to wink at insubordination. He tells the story, states 
the case, and, in general, leaves the reader with noth- 
ing else to do but to sympathize with Nelson. 

As to the great blot on the hero’s life he attempts 
no defense. His relations with Lady Hamilton and 
with his own wife are the cloud which will not re- 
move and which grows worse the more we know of 
it. The repulsive feature of the whole is the settle- 
ment Nelson had made with his conscience on the 
subject and the cool way he walked out of Heaven’s 
court an innocent very much devoted to the duties 
and practice of religion. Captain Mahan’s sympathy 
for Lady Nelson is most apparent. He disposes easi- 
ly of the poor sneers which have sometimes been re- 
lied on to soften the dark blot on her husband’s 
name. 

The whole case goes down to history as one of the 
perplexities.of man’s moral psychology. 


THE PROMISE OF THE AGES. Sy Charles Augustus 
Keeler. (The Author, Berkeley, California.) This isa 
thoughtful and lofty piece of work, as a poem of science, 
religion and philosophy, dedicated to Joseph Le Conte, 
should be. The author has imagination and a good ear 
forrhythm; beyond this his poem shows the working of 
a mind accustomed to pondering deeply over questions 
of life, destiny, creation, evolution. Mr. Keeler sings 
geology, astronomy, biology and theology, and sings 
them in stately measure, 
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Recent Poetry. 


THE YEAR OF SHAME. By William Watson. (John 
Lane. $1.00.) The sonnets published last year under 
the title, ‘‘ The Purple East,’’ are included in this little 
volume along with other poems having for subject the 
attitude of England with regard to the Armenian ques- 
tion. Mr. Watson is a true poet whose song is always 
dignified in its diction and pleasing in its artistic form. 
If an American poet should write as does Mr. Watson 
he would be sneered at as a “‘ Jingo.’’ Cuba lies bleed- 
ing at our very threshold, and yet our poets dare not 
strike a note for fear of derision or a Spanish war ship. 
Armenia is a long way off and William Watson is Eng- 
-lish. Cuba is near by and we are Americans. But Mr. 
Watson’s sonnets ring fine and true, they breathe the 
spirit of humanity, they thrill with sympathy strong 
and deep. What a Christian civilization owes to itself 
and to the cause of human happiness in this world is set 
forth with truth and fervor. And this cry to his nation 
for nobility of action has been the bard’s own from the 
most ancient days. Would that it were oftener heeded. 
But year by year the poet loses his hold and the ‘‘diplo- 
mat’’ grows stronger. Mr. Watson would have Eng- 
land do her duty first, her diplomacy afterward. Hear 
him: 
“You in high places; you that drive the steeds 
Of empire; you that say unto the hosts 
‘Go thither,’ and they go; and from our coasts 
Bid sail the squadrons, and they sail, their deeds 
Shaking the world; lo! from a land that pleads 
For mercy where no mercy is, the ghosts 
Look in upon you faltering at your posts— 
Upbraid you parleying while a people bleeds 
Todeath. What stays the thunder in your hand? 
A fear for England? Can her pillared fame 
Only on faith forsworn securely stand, 
On faith forsworn that murders babes and men? 
Are such the terms of Glory’s tenure? Then 
Fall her accursed greatness in God’s name!”’ 
The Year of Shame is good reading for Americans. 
We must accept it from an Englishman, because we 
would not tolerate such patriotism or such noble “‘ jin- 
goism’’in a poet of ourown. On the subject of Armenia 
we will read William Watson’s poems and go to bed 
happy. 

WITH THE BAND. By Robert W. Chambers. (Stone & 
Kimball. $1.25.) Here is the first poetic fruit of Rud- 
yard Kipling’s influence out of the ‘‘ Seven Seas.’’ Mr. 
Chambers strikes the tomtom with vigor, and we cannot 
be sure that his noise is not as loud and fully as reck- 
less as Kipling’s. Speaking of poetry, however, it sets 
one’s teeth on edge to read some of these Irish mon- 
Strosities of meter. But there are strains of genuine 
war-music in the better pieces, showing that Mr. Cham- 
bers is no sham poet. He has spirit and dash with not 
a little humor in between. Some day when he flings 
down the tom-tom and fingers the violin, he will give us 
some charming tunes. But he must let go Kipling’s 


coat-tail. 
HyYMNs AND SONNETS. Sy Eliza Scudder. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00) This is a new edition of Miss 


Scudder’s poems, with a prefatory poem by William 
Page Andrews and an introduction by Horace E. Scud- 
der. The poems are rich in religious feeling and brim- 
ming over with tenderness and love. Miss Scudder 
died suddenly last autumn. It was the end of a beauti- 
ful life. 

IN THE PRoMiIseD LAND, AND OTHER POEMS. 
chael Lynch. (Charles O’Farrell, Boston.) 
poet writes a bit like this— 


When a 


‘As when we, wishing some familiar name 
To speak, but cannot, strive we as we may, 
Look foolish, and our treacherous memories blame, 
When all unsought it comes another day, 
So may a song some poet long ago 
Did vainty strive to sing and left unsung, 
Hover for ages, where we do not know, 
Then leap unbidden from another’s tongue ’’— 
we have a right to expect of him much that is as good 
or better. But in this instance we have sought without 
finding anything to add to the quotation. 


An Armful of Good Books. 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS. FROM A FRENCH 
Point oF View. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) A 
Frenchman may have written this book; it is lively 
enough and light enough to satisfy the Gallic condi- 
tions; but the American element in it certainly 
goes further than the subject and affects both style and 
treatment. We dare say thatifa Frenchman wrote it 
he had brave aid from a _ wide-awake American 
who prefers to keep dark for a while. As regards 
the matter of the book, it is a running descrip- 
tion and superficial criticism of life and manners in the 
United States. Much of it is well worth reading, some 
of it is admirable stricture. For a certain sort of jingo- 
ism it may serve as a counter-irritant if not as an anti- 
dote. Atallevents the book ‘is interesting and may 
well have a hearty welcome. 

Book AND Heart. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
(Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) Readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT know what to expect when they take up a book of 
essays by Colonel Higginson. No living writer is bet- 
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ter equipped for the critic’s work, or has a sounder 
judgment of literature and life, than the author of Book 
and Heart, the latest issue in ‘‘ Harper’s Contemporary 
Essayists.”” All of the pieces in this volume are short, 
crisp, and delightfully entertaining. More than this,they 
are enlightening, instructive, good reading for young 
minds and most satisfactory to old ones. Colonel Hig- 
ginson has had a long life of literary,social, political and 
military activities; in his essays the condensed riches 
of experience and scholarly study are not to be escaped; 
they fall intothe mind from every page. We do not 
know where one could find a mere engaging and profita- 
ble book than this. We particularly recommend it to 
students who are trying to form a strong, clear, vigor- 
ous style of both thought and diction. 

PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. Vol. lI. THE 
FLOURISHING OF ROMANCE AND THE RISE OF ALLEGORY. 
By George Saintsbury, M.A., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) This is the second 
volume of what promises to be an exceedingly important 
series edited by Professor Saintsbury, who writes the 
present number, Zhe Flourishing of Romance and the 
Rise of Allegory. It opens with an essay on ‘‘ The 
Function of Latin,” covering comic Latin, burlesques 
and hymns, and showing the influence of Latin compo- 
sition on vocabulary and style. Thence it passes to 
the ‘‘ Chansons de Gestes,’’ ‘‘The Arthurian Legend.” 
_ ‘* Antiquity of Romance,” ‘‘ The Making of English and 
the Settlement of English Prosody,’’ ‘‘Middle High 
German Poetry”’; whence it turns to a consideration of 
French. Romance, Pastourelle, Fabliaux, etc., and then 
gives a chapter to Icelandic and Provengal Romance, 
closing with ‘‘ The Literature of the Peninsulas.’’ It 
is a book of high critical value, yet written without 
pedantic technical pretentions, perfectly comprehensible 
to the average reader. 

LETTERS FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. By Mrs. Max 
Miller. (Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75.) The letters 
making up the body of this attractive book were writ- 
ten from Constantinople in 1894. Mostof them are 
from Mrs. Max Miiller’s hand; but a few are by her dis- 
tinguished husband. In collecting the materials for her 
writings the author had exceptional advantages 
afforded her by the Sultan and his officials, and she was 
given all the aid that the English embassy could com- 
mand. We have found her book thoroughly captivating. 
The three years which have elapsed since she wrote it 
have, however, doubtless convinced even her that the 
Turk is not a progressive being. She was fascinated 
with what she saw and by the distinguished considera- 
tion shown her and her husband, and naturally in her 
letters she gave the brightest possible interpretation of 
the signs of the times in Turkey. Taken with some 
grains of allowance in this particular the letters are 
valuable, and they certainly are immensely entertain- 
ing. The publishers have made up the volume excel- 
lently, and there are ten good illustrations. 

MEMORIES OF HAWTHORNE. By Rose Hawthorne La- 
throp. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) This is a 
book for every library. Mrs. Lathrop has set her great 
father in a stronger light than has ever before reached 
him. We do not take up the question whether or not a 
proper restraint would have withheld some of the ma- 
terial here printed; we are content to take all that we 
can get touching the shy, strange nature of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. He was in some respects the greatest of 
the *‘ Atlantic group ”’ of literary men, and he certainly 
was the most difficult tounderstand. Noteven Thoreau 
could mask himself so well. There is a rich collection 
of letters in this book, many of them written by men and 
women equal to Hawthorne in distinction. A thousand 
rays of biographical light are thus incidentally centered 
upon the great romancer. The lettersg cover Haw- 
thorne’s life from 1832 to the end. Mrs. Lathrop has 
arranged her materials well, and her part of the work is 
mogestly and faithfully done throughout. She is proud 
of her father. With a daughter’s affection she magni- 
fies his importance a trifle beyond safety, perhaps; but 
in the end the reader will have a strong and authentic 
impression of the genius that created the ‘‘ Scarlet Let- 
ter’? and the ‘‘Marble Faun.’’ Taken in connection 
with the biographies this book is of great value, and 
we cannot too strongly urge every student of American 
literary history to give it immediate attention. 

Upon THE TREE-Tops. By Olive Thorne Miller. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) If we had nothing 
else to do but sit in a rustic seat in cool summer shade 
and read Mrs. Miller’s bird=books we should not mind 4 
few flies and mosquitoes. There isa fine attraction, a 
sort of spell, in the spirit of these pleasant essays.. Mrs. 
Miller has the power of her subjects; the birds come 
right to usin her pages. They chirp, they flit, they 
sing, they build and feed their young. Meantime the 
woods are green and fragrant, the weather favors her 
and encourages the birds. This book is one of her best, 
which is saying more than a whole column of review 
might convey. Go to it and have the freshness of 
nature poured over you. : 

LITERARY LANDMARKS OF ROME. 
(Hatper & Brothers. 


By Laurence Hutton. 
$1.00.) These landmark books 


by Mr. Laurence Hutton, are delightfully welcome. 
They ‘‘fill a long-felt want” with singular nicety of fit. 
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They are little books bearing large burdens of just such 
information as the literary student needs as a pleasant 
sidelight upon the biographies of literary people. Rome 
has been ransacked for these literary landmarks from 
the days of Cicero and Cesar down to Miss Woolson’s; 
and the result is a charming, chatty, pleasantly enter- 
taining flow of description accompanied by a few illus- 
trations of noted houses, places where distinguished lit- 
erary men and women have lived or died—where Mon- 
taigne, Milton, Hawthorne, Keats, Shelley, Motley, 
Cooper sojourned. It is good reading. 

THE CHILDREN. By Alice Meynell. (John Lane. 
$1.25.) These tiny essays are set upon the level of 
true child-life, while as literature they satisfy the ma- 
ture mind. We have read them with a glow of interest. 
They are tender, true, suggestive, going straight to 
sympathy, as well with their satire aud delicate ironies 
as with their sentiments. The book is literary to a de- 
gree; but what of that when every page has some at- 
tractive glint ? 

An Essay on Comepy. By George Meredith. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) In this little book we have 
Mr. George Meredith’s lecture, delivered at the London 
Institution in February, 1877. The subject is treated 
lightly and with excellent show of understanding. Mr. 
Meredith’s style is a delight, if not a model, and there 
can be no more distinct literary flavor than these few 
pages give up tothe reader. Wecan hardly consent to 
have Mr. Meredith called a critic; he isnot one; but he 
is a most engaging writer who has a diction like diamond 
dust in a sunbeam. 

HERO TALES FROM SACRED History. Sy the Rev. 
Louis Albert Banks, D.D. (Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50.) 
These Bible tales are reverently and pleasingly told. 
The main purpose is to please and at the same time in- 
struct young people; but Dr. Banks has done his work 
so well that older people will find his pages serving 
them a good turn. The style is fluent and easy, and 
the Scripture heroes and heroines chosen.are set in a 
very charming frame of eloquence. There are nineteen 
illustrations, half-tone plates from famous paintings 
and sculptures. It is a good book to hand over to 
young people. They will read it, enjoy it and be bet- 
tered by it. 





Venice. Its History, ART, INDUSTRIES AND MODERN 
Lire. By Charles Yriarte. Translated fromthe French 
by F. J. Sitwell. Illustrated by twenty-eight full-page 
photogravures. (Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadel- 
phia. $3.00.) 

M. Yriarte approaches Venice on the artistic and his- 
torical side, and in a series of exquisitely varied and 
appreciative word-pictures, he sketches in appropriate 
brilliant coloring the development of the city from a 
village of refugee salt-gatherers in the marshes of the 
lagoons; her decline from the regal period oi the six- 
teenth century to the present day; her Archives, Com- 
merce, Arsenal, Doges, Arts, Architecture, Artists and 
Fétes. Something of the charm of the author’s style in 
description may be gathered from these slight extracts: 

“It is a dream that has taken shape; a vison of fairy- 
land turned into reality by human hands. The order of 
nature is suspended; the lagoon is like the heavens, the 
heavens are like the sea; these rosy islets carrying temples 
are like barks sailing in the sky, and away upon the hori- 
zon toward Malamocco, the clouds and the green islands 
lie mingled as bafflingly as shapes in the mirage of the 
desert.” 

And is not this the feeling of the gondola? - 


‘‘In that gentle swinging, like the swinging of a ham- 
mock, that light plash of the oar that caresses the ear, that 
incredible sensibility of the boat itself which seems to move 
like a living being—in these and in the surrounding silence 
there is from the first moment a charm which no one can 
escape.” 

Through the divisionary chapters, each a complete 
study of a subject, our conception of Venice grows ever, 
rather aided than impeded by a certain spiral movement 
onward as some story is referred to again and again in 
two or three connections of fact orsetting. This repeti- 
tion is generally helpful to mind and memory, but some 
times, as in connection with Calendaro, the brilliant 
architect hung as a traitor from a window of the Ducal 
Palace long ago, we are not enlightened by the recur- 
rence. ‘‘To him we owe the splendid fabric of the 
Ducal Palace,” we read on page 38; on page 142 he is de- 
prived of the credit of the two famous fagades, and, 
moreover, ‘‘ he was dead before the palace was built’’; 
and on pages 190 and 191 the plans and interior-court 
fagades are attributed to othermen. Researches among 
the endless archives, recently made accessible, are 
doubtless overturning many traditions like this of Cal- 
endaro, and the one of the beheading of Marino Faliero 
upon the Giants’ Staircase, given as a fact, page 43, 
and declared disproved lateron in the book. One of 
the interesting new discoveries is the story of the haling 
of Paolo Veronese before the Inquisition because he in- 
troduced some common folk into a picture of the ‘‘ Last 
Supper.”’ A few lame phrases, as ‘‘ by means of a sur- 
prise or pious thief’’, and ‘‘ dragged on a miserable life 
for some few years and soon died”’ are probably due to 
the translator. The cover in maroon and gold is 
stamped with the Colleoni monument, of which the origin 
is interestingly discussed in the text; the full-page 
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photogravures are excellent, and there is a good 
index and map. Asa whole, the book has the charm of 
a warm-hearted, enthusiastic friend, with wide stores 
of information and true artistic feeling whom one could 
ill afford to exchange for another more coldly correct. 


DISCOURSES ON THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. By the Rev. Frederick A. Noble, D.D., Pastor 
of the Union Park Congregational Church, Chicago. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50.) 

On the whole this strikes us as the best volume Dr. 
Noble has yet published. It is vigorous, outspoken, and 
keeps clear of perplexed paths. It takes the broad, 
common ground of Catholic Christian truth. There are 
frequent Latimer-like touches of plain English home- 
spun in these sermons, which are immensely attractive, 
especially as they present the pith of the subject ina 
warm, common-sense way, which has humor enough in 
it to smooth their path into the reader’s heart. They 
are models of expository preaching. They deal with 
just the class of subjects which ought to be brought into 
the pulpit, avoid those polemics, stringent alarms 
which are of no manner of use there, and draw from the 
Scripture the very aid it is designed to give. PRAc- 
TICAL STUDIES ON THE PARABLES OF OuR Lorp. By B. 
W. Maturin, Author of ‘‘ Some Principles and Practices 
of the Spiritual Life.”’ (Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.) 
The attractive feature in these expositions is their prac- 
tical simplicity. They deal with the main subject and 
deal with it in plain, suggestive and vigorous English 
and omitting nothing which comes in the scope of the 
parable or which is implied in it as applied to the inter- 
pretation and guidance of modern life. THE CLOCK 
OF NATURE. By Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D. (Thom- 
as Whittaker. $1.50:) This is a collection of brief, 
brilliant sermons which draw their illustrative point 
from a Christian naturalist’s view of nature in what 
may be called its ministerial or sacramental aspect. 
They are ingenious to the point of being poetic; fresh 
and delightful as sweet thoughts of life and nature in 
pure minds. Whatever they may lose of the preacher’s 
charm in print they regain in the clear, finished and 
finely suggestive form they have in this volume. 
For CuRist’s CROWN, AND OTHER SERMONS. By David 
James Burrell, D.D. (Wilbur B. Ketcham. $1.50.) Dr. 
Burrell has an exuberant mind, which flows out natu- 
rally in the illustration of the common truths of the 
Gospel. Much of it is beautiful, much plain and forci- 
ble, such as the people love, and all of it to the point. 
His sermons are brief, sententious, direct, colloquial, 
and their orthodoxy is unquestioned. MORE 
‘““Copy.”” A SERIES OF EssAYS FROM AN EDITOR’S 
DRAWER on Religion, Literature and Life. By Hugh Mil- 
ler Thompson, D.D., Bishop of Mississippi. (Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.00.) The name of this volume and the 
encouragement to publish it came from the successful 
issue of a similar volume by the same author in 1872. 
The good bishop, having been drawn, not without some 
loving violence, by his daughter into the new venture, 
wittily suggested ‘‘Robbing a Bishop” or ‘‘A Daughter’s 
Larceny”’ as the more appropriate title. The collection is 
miscellaneous as to topics, but marked throughout by 
plain, pointed and pungent good sense. We should be 
glad to be talked to by sucha preacher. The more person- 
al his remarks the better. THE NEW OBEDIENCE; A 
Plea for Social Submission to Christ. By William Bayard 
Hale, Mission Priest of the Church of our Savior, Mid- 
dleboro, Mass. (Longmans, Green & Co, $1.25.) 
There are points in these sermons which are not often 
The author believes 
that our Lord touched the inmost fact as to himself 
when he affirmed that he was a King and that to this 
end he came into the world. These sermons press 
home the plea for his dominance in social life, custom, 
and press it with startling directness and consistency, 
but at the same time with great beauty and gentleness 
of expression. We do not wonder that at Harvard and 
Hobart, at Boston and wherever they have been 
preached they have gone home to the heart and made a 
Stir. OUT OF THE CAIN-LIFE INTO THE CHRIST- 
Lire. By the Rev. Henry Ostrom, Evangelist. (Fleming 
H. Revell Company. $1.25.) These are- exceedingly 
simple, winning and absorbing discourses. The author 
sticks to his business as a winner of souls and does not 
assume to teach the Church its doctrine. He takes the 
Gospel as it stands and as he has received it, and ap- 
plies to it a method of cumulative or progressive illus- 
tration which strikes us as something fresh, if not 























wholly new in pulpit methods. It is, at all 
events, effective.- TALKS FOR THE TIMES. Sy 
W. H. Crogman. (South Atlanta, Ga. $1.00.) 


We notice this collection of Zalks for the Times with 
unusual pleasure. They are worthy of the strong and 
cultivated gentleman who is their author. They deal 
largely with Negro education, educational institutionss 
and educators, but occasionally deal with general topics, 
such as ‘* Life’s Deeper Meanings.’’ The author speaks 
for his race and speaks in strong, polished English, full 
of nerve and rich in the music of good English prose. 
PossiBILITIES. By James G. K. McClure. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 75 cents.) This is a small 





book of great encouragements, full of the happiest il- 
lustrations drawn from the lives of good men and good 
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women and all tending to the view of life as rich in op- 
portunities and inspirations. SERMONS PREACHED 
ON SPECIAL Ocqasions, 1860-1889. Ay H. P. Liddon, 
D.D., D.C.L., late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00.) This collection of 
sixteen sermons by the late Canon Liddon have been 
selected from his occasional efforts. They represent 
him at his best and illustrate his style of preaching at 
different periods during thirty years of the most active 
period of his life. 





FOOTPRINTS OF THE APOSTLES AS TRACED BY ST. LUKE IN 
THE Acts. By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield. (Longmans, Green & Co. Two 
vols, 16mo. $3.50.) 

These volumes are the sequel to ‘‘ Footprints of the 
Son of Man as Traced by St. Luke,’’ which they closely 
resemble in plan and style. They are arranged in 
‘* Sixty Portions for Private Study and Instruction in 
Church.’’ Thisintention will account for the popular 
form given to the chapters, so that they can be read in 
the Church service as homilies as well as studied in 
private. Dean Luckock falls back freely on the re- 
searches and conclusions of Lightfoot and Ramsay, who, 
in a good sense, are played off against each other in his 
pages. Neither of them would, however, pay as high 
respect to tradition as he does nor allow the survivals 
of legendary story, as serious a place in his text. Dean 
Luckock finds in the New Testament indications of a 
far more developed and definite ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion than we can see there. Inthe choice and ordina- 
tion of Matthias he discovers the fully developed dogma 
of the apostolic succession. In Acts 2: 42-47 he finds 
the ‘‘ Four Notes of the Church,’’ beginning with apos- 
tolical ‘‘authority."” The Dean does not give much 
weight to Professor Ramsay’s opinion that the Acts is 
the second part of a great Trilogy designed by St. Luke 
and of which the third was unwritten. He believes that 
the Acts ends as it does because the natural terminus 
of the history at Rome was reached. He believes that 
Paul escaped at the first trial and perished in a 
second visit to Rome, and with Ramsay makes room for 
this in his chronology, by placing the acquittal in his 
first trial in A.p. 63. The work is, after all, intended to 
be one of practical rather than critical value. We antic- 
ipate for it as great a vogue as the ‘‘ Footprints of the 
Son of Man.”’ It is done with great finish and sweet- 
ness of style and tone, and enriched with a large amount 
of scholary illustration. 


Noths,CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY, ON THE GREEK TEXT 
OF PAUL’s EpistLes. By James Robinson Boise, 
D.D., LL.D., Late Professor in the Theological 
Seminary of the University of Chicago. Edited by 
Nathan E. Wood, Pastor First Baptist Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. $2.00.) 

This work was originally published in 1881. It has 

been kept alive by constant demands for it, and no less 
than five distinct revisions, exclusive of the one named 
above, which is a rearrangement and, in some respects, 
a condensation. The commentary was not written for 
learned use, but with the view of applying methods of 
critical scholarship to the exposition of the text for the 
use of plain readers. Grammatical notes and explana- 
tions abound. The work is done with the utmost con- 
ciseness, but the usual learned discussions of critical 
questions in the text, and authenticity, etc., in the in- 
troductions are omitted. With them have disappeared, 
also, the apparatus of geographical, historical and 
archeological information. The present editor has re- 
arranged the order of the commentaries to conform to 
that of the books in the Bible. He has made some 
minor omissions and brought the several volumes 
together into one. We commend the work in its pres- 
ent form to all students of the Bible who care more for 
acquaintance with its solid substance than for its tech- 
nical criticism. 


HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. (Henry Frowde, 
New York. Pp. 631. $2.00.) 

This is one of the popular aids which the Christian 
world owes directly to the critical study of the Bible. 
To see at a glance the wide difference between the ap- 
paratus which was the best available for general read- 
ers, even as recently as ten or fifteen years ago, it is 
only necessary to look through the pages of a manual 
like the one before us. It is in Six Parts, preceded by 
a General Introduction to the Bible, and about one 
hundred pages of Illustrations of Bible versions and an- 
tiquities. This series is an enlargement of ‘‘ Helps to 
the Study of the Bible,” published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, from sixty-eight plates to one hundred 
and twenty-four. These plates were selected and de- 
scribed by Sir E. M. Thompson, Librarian of the Brit- 
ish Museum, and Mr. E. A. Wallis Budge, Keeper of 
the Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities. The most seri- 
ous criticism we have to make on the introductions to the 
Bible, as a whole, and to the particular books is that we 
do not know who has done them or who is responsible 
for them. They are done from a very conservative, 
not to say, reactionary point of view, in summary and 
even dogmatic style, and with little use of the specific 
matter in evidence. The various Parts are compilations, 
apparently from good and trustworthy sources of infor- 
mation on all sorts of topics—historical, critical, scien- 
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tific and geographical, with a complete Glossary of an- 
tiquities, customs, etc., Dictionary of Scripture Proper 
Names, a Subject Index and a compact Concordance to 
the whole Bible. As a popular Bible reference book or 
manual, it contains something on everything, well ar- 
ranged to be found quickly and simply. There is ma- 
terial in it for a lifetime of study, and, we may add, 
material which has been developed .and arranged only 
at the cost of many lifetimes of study. 


Aupiences. By Florence P. Holden. (McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $1.25.) 

In two hundred uncut pages, bound in dark gray-blue 
the author speaks to those of us who have not the art- 
ist’s creative power, of the need of cultivating our one 
talent of critical appreciation. The title is ill chosen, 
since the book deals with the use of other senses as well 
as that of hearing; unfortunately, our word ‘‘ Audi- 
ences’ is not the equivalent of the French ‘‘ Assist- 
ance.’’’ In some of her chapters, which are neither un- 
scholarly nor dull, the author gives helpful examples of 
criticism upon certain texts: as a Slumber Song by 
Grieg, or Mr. Blashfield’s painting of ‘‘ The Bells,’’ the 
one given in musical notation, the other in one of the 
seven-page photo-reproductions which with smaller cuts 
illustrate the text. Good sense and range of thought 
are felt throughout, as in the protest against selfish self- 
culture, the plea for English words well enunciated in 
song, and in the discussion of melody in German and 
Italian opera. Throughout the book like a golden 
thread runs the thought of the unity of all forms of art 
expression; the point of view is distinctly modern, pos- 
sibly too optimistically so in the paragraph where we 
read, ‘‘Raphael can teach us much, modern’ colorists 
perhaps more.” 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. Statistical and Historical 
Annual of the States of the World for the Year 1897, 
Edited by J. Scott Keltie, Secretary to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, with the assistance of I. P. A. 
Renwick, M.A., LL.B. (Macmillan & Co. $3.00.) 

This is the thirty-fourth annual publication of this in- 
valuable Year-Book. It is revised year by year after 
the official returns, and is as nearly up to date as the 
proverbial slowness of such returns will allow the edi- 
tors to make it. The reports literally embrace the 
whole world and apply to political and governmental 
statistic, industrial, manufacturing and financial de- 
tails, trade and commerce, population, production of 
all kinds, education, criminal and sociological statistic, 
etc. The most important feature of the present edi- 
tion, next, of course, to the revision of text and tables, 
is a set of comparative maps illustrating the political 
changes which have taken place in the political map of 
different parts of the world since 1837. Several tables 
have also been given showing the progress made during 
the same period in several directions. It is a mine of 
condensed and systematized information. As such it is 
worth volumes of literary description. 

THE SUPERNATURAL. A RATIONAL VIEW OF THE DIVINE 
WorD AND OFTHE DUAL NATURE oF MAN. By Kath- 
olicos. With an Introduction by the Rev. J. W. 
Reynolds, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) 

This book will more than reward any one who will give 

it a good and faithful reading. It is not, as Mr. Reyn- 

old’s remarks in his introduction, ‘‘a laborious, 
argumentative treatise ona difficult subject,but an intel- 
ligent, well-reasoned explanation, pleasant and easy.” 

The author’s great point is rather the exposition than 

the demonstration of the supernatural. He assumes its 

reality. The keynote of his book and an attractive ex- 
ample of his style of thinking and writing is this: 

‘‘To compare great things with small, we may say that 
the universe without a God is what man would be without 
a head. Man, minus a brain, what is he? An idiot asylum 
gives the answer. Creation robbed of its God is truth 
eclipsed, adiamord suddenly become dark,space without a 
pole-star,and man the crown of creation, a being without 
anchor, rudder or compass; a being endowed with free will, 
dominion and power, yet a mystery to himself in life, and 
in death a stranded wreck upon the shore of time.” 

A SMALLER History OF GREECE FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE ROMAN CoNnQuEst. By William Smith, 
LL.D., Revised, Enlarged and in Part Rewritten by 
Carleton L. Brownson, Instructor in Greek in Yale 
University. (Harper & Brothers. $1.00.) 

The first edition of this work is considerably expand- 
ed in the present revision. While the plan remains es- 
sentially the same, the volume has been increased by 
the addition of new matter, which amounts, in all, to 
about one-fifth of the whole. The chapters on the con- 
stitutional history of Athens—its topography and mon- 
uments—and the literary history of Greece had to be en- 
tirely rewritten. The two hundred years which precede 
the fall of Corinth and follow the battle of Cheronza, are 
treated with unusual fulness. More attention is given 
to the origin and development of various types of 
poetry which arose in Greece, and to its architectural 
andartistic treasures. The maps, plansand illustrations 
are entirely new. The manual, as it now stands, is on 
a new basis, up to our present knowledge of the subject, 
decidedly improved both in the critical value of its con- 
tents andin its full proportionate and generally inter- 
esting handling of the topics. 
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THE FERN-CoLLEcTOoR’s HANDBOOK AND HERBARIUM. 
By Sadie F. Price. (Henry Holt & Co. $2.25.) 

We cannot describe this manual better than it is de- 
scribed in the sub-title as ‘‘ An Aid in the Study and 
Preservation of the Ferns of Northern United States, 
including the District. East of the Mississippi and North 
of North Carolinaand Tennessee.’’ It is a large square 
octavo in form, and prepared for the insertion of pressed 
specimens. Seventy-eight different varieties are de- 
scribed in the drawings, most of them drawn to the 
natural size and to show the spores. The manual con- 
tains, besides the drawings, a table of Genera and an 
Analytic Guide for the use of collectors in classifying 
On another page will be found brief 
directions for putting up the specimens. The Handbook 
furnishes just the aid the collector requires in the field, 
without embarrassing him with more, and it is at the 
same time a convenient portable herbarium for the pres- 
ervation of specimens. 


MORNINGS IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL. Short Addresses to 
Young Men on Personal Religion. By Francis Green- 
wood Peabody, Plummer Professor of Christian Morals 
in Harvard University. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. $1.25.) 

These addresses can hardly be called sermons, tho it 
is impossible to read them without admiration; and the 
young men who heard them as part of the morning 
prayer at Harvard must have felt that their days began 
well, at all events. They are brilliant examples of what 
can be done in three minutes. Every one has its own 
point, developed out of the Scripture read. Everything 
is fresh and has its important place in the life of the 
students. Thereis no attempt to developa system, nor 
even an argument, much less a discussion. The point 
is brought out without introduction, and pressed home 
in a few telling sentences, ‘which seem to show how in 
skillful hands poetry, light and even heat may be de- 
veloped under condensation. In the majority of the 
addresses the topic is a well-feathered arrow, sure to fly 
to the mark and to carry with it a thought for the day. 


TRANS-CAUCASIA AND ARARAT. By James Bryce. (Mac- 
millan & Co. New York. $3.00.) 

This is the fourth edition of Mr. Bryce’s well-known 
book, giving an account of his journey through the 
Caucasus and Eastern Turkey, in 1876, just before the 
outbreak of the Russo-Turkish War. It differs from 
the earlier editions in having a number of important 
notes and in a supplementary chapter on ‘‘ Twenty 
Years of the Armenian Question,’’ in which Mr. Bryce 
surveys the whole course of politics culminating in the 
massacres of a year ago. Anything that Mr. Bryce 
writes is well worth reading, and this book is certainly 
one of his best. Not merely does it set forth the life 
of the people and the nature of the country, which is 
a most important element in the consideration of the 
political situation, but it shows the same broad sym- 
pathy and clear visionin regard to Oriental matters 
that makes his ‘‘American Commonwealth”’ a standard 
book on an entirely different country. 


THE SULTAN AND THE Powers. Ay the Rev. Malcolm 
MacColl, Canon of Ripon. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.50.) 

Canon MacColl has long been known as one of the 
most vigoroas writers on Oriental matters. His intense 
interest in the Eastern question, his sympathy with the 
Armenians, and his eareful reading have made his views 
on the policy of England of great interest even to those 
who do not take his extreme position. This book is in 
considerable degree a reprint of a series of articles con- 
tributed to The Daily Chronicle in September and Oc- 
tober of last year; but there is much besides these. 
There are full references to the Consular Reports and 
the Blue Books, especially bearing upon the value of 
the reforms proposed and on the probable effect of 
European intervention. The book adds anotherto the 
list, already large, of publications which ought to make 


a misunderstanding or misapprehension of the situation 
in Turkey absolutely impossible. 


MAKE BELIEVE. By A. D. Lowry. (John Lane. 
$1.50.) A beautiful little book for children and their 
grown-up friends. It is written with most engaging 
grace, and the illustrations, by Charles Robinson, are 
decorative in a fanciful way quite suited to the text. 
Human nature was never more lightly and archly 
sketched than is done in some of the scenes between 
Doris and her visitor; and at the same time there is 
something curiously’and consciously artistic in the 
whole story, giving the reader a sense of brushes, 
paints, poses, admirable but yet not solidly realized. It 
is, indeed, make believe. 


THE MISSIONARY JOURNEYS OF ST. PAuL. The Bible 
Study Publishing Company (Bromfield Street, Boston) 
publish a new map for Sunday-school use, of St. Paul’s 
missionary journeys according to Prof. W. M. Ramsay, 
whose recent studies and explorations have shed a flood 
of new light on the subject. The map is gotten up in 
good shape, the routes distinctly traced, the outlines 
and the localities plain, and the whole corrected by the 
data of this distinguished authority and placed abreast 
of the best and latest knowledge we have, and mounted 
on cambric. 


IN THE OLD HERRICK HOUSE AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Ellén Douglass Deland. (Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) 
These stories will be delightful reading for girls who 
care for simple and lifelike scenes and incidents charm- 
ingly depicted. The author knows girl life and has a 
good knack at reaching its most interesting elements, 
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We regret that in our recent notice of 
Mrs. Fields’ AUTHORS AND FRIENDS the 
price was misreported at socents. It is 
$1.50, and a cheap book at that. 


Literary Notes. 

Mr. Burss CARMAN’s new volume of 
poems, announced by Lamson, Wolffe 
& Co., is entitled ‘‘ Ballads of Lost 
Haven: A Book of the Sea.” 


....Among the new books on Africa 
may be mentioned the “ Fall of the Congo 
Arabs,’ by Captain Hinde, which will be 
published by Mr. Thomas Whittaker. 


. Zhe Critic for April 3d gives a full 
account of the honoring of Mr. Richard 
Henry Stoddard, by the Authors Club 
dinner of March 25th, including a picture 
of the Stoddard family at home. 


.-The Johns Hopkins Press, Balti 
more, has in press ‘‘ The Street Railway 
System of Philadelphia: Its History and 
Present Condition,’’ by Frederick W. 
Spiers, Ph.D., of the Drexel Institute. 


..“* The Municipal Year Book of the 
United States,’’ is announced by its edi- 
tor, J. Henry Wood, 31 Church St., Buf- 
falo. Subscription price,$5. It will in- 
clude the result of the April elections} 
and will be ready for delivery in about 
three months. This gives condensed in- 
formation of the municipal affairs of 
the two hundred largest cities in the 
country. : 


..G. P..Putnam’s Sons will print a 
limited edition of the ‘‘ Records of the 
City of New Amsterdam,” to be issued 
under the editorial direction of Mr. Ber- 
thold Fernow. These records cover the 
entire period of the municipal life of the 
town during the control of the Holland- 
ers, from 1653-1664 and from 1673-1674. 
A limited edition is offered for sale to 
subscribers—price, $1.50 a volume, $10.50 
for the set. The first volume will be 
ready in May. 

..A new work on flowers, called 
‘‘Favorite Flowers of Garden and Green- 
House,’’ edited by Mr. Edward Step, 
F.L.S., is announced by Messrs. Freder- 
ick Warne & Co. The cultural directions 
are edited by William Watson, F.R.H.S., 
assistant Curator, Royal Gardens, Kew. 
This work will be issued in four volumes 
(the first volume will be ready immedi- 
ately), and the entire work will be illus- 
trated with more than three hundred col- 
ored plates, with about seven hundred 
pages of letter press. The book is writ- 
ten primarily for the garden lover and 
amateur. 


-The Book Buyer, that most read- 
able of literary magazines, has, in its 
April issue, a contribution from Mrs. Re- 
becca Harding Davis on ‘‘Some Hob- 
goblins in Literature.”’ The first that 
she mentions is Margaret Fuller; and Mr. 
Lowell would have relished the Quaker 
estimate of the New England prophetess 
that the author quotes as follows: 


**T once asked a shrewd old Quaker, who 
had known her intimately, the truth about 
Margaret. ‘Shehad insight,’ he said, ‘into 
ideas and men as keen as divination. ‘Apart 
from that, her thoughts, her creed, her 
whole character consisted in a profound be- 
lief in Margaret ae She urged her Self 
on you perpetually, in season and out of 
season, witha flood of words which washed 
you down; and when you struggled up to 
answer, washed you down again. She was 
the vainest and most voluble human being 
I ever met.’” 


-The Charities Review, which for 
the past six years has been the or- 
gan of the Charity-Organization Society 
of New York, has now united with it 
Lend-A-Hand, long associated with Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale’s name. Tho the 
Review will continue to be published by 
the same Society it will no longer be the 
organ of that or any association, but will 
be devoted to the study of social ques- 
tions from their philanthropic side, and 
it will aim to be of international interest. 
The new editor of Vhe. Charities Review 
is Frederick Howard Wines; and the list 
of associate editors includes not only Dr. 
Hale but Jeffrey R. Brackett, John Gra- 
ham Brooks, P. M. Wise, John H. Fin- 


ley, Francis G. Peabody, Charles L. 
Birtweil, Z. R. Brockway and Homer 
Folks. : 


..-The Palestine Pilgrim’s Text Soci- 
ety, cf London, of which Maj.-Gen. 
Charles W. Wilson is Director, has prac- 
tically completed the publication of a 
libfary of pilgrim reports, mostly in 
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The Mount, and Autun. 2s, Pine sane. Gilbert Ham 


translation. The whole series will be 
issued in twelve volumes, ten of them 
‘being. now out, royal octavo, with nu- 
merous maps and illustrations and many 
notes. These reports were all written by 
visitors to the holy places between the 
fourth and the fifteenth centuries, and 
are interesting,not only historically in 
reference to manners, customs, ideas, 
etc., of former generations on sacred 
soil, but from a scholastic point of view, 
are valuable for the study of the geogra- 
phy and topography of Palestine and Je- 
rusalem, as also of the history of Chris- 
tian church architecture, etc. The cost 
of the whole series is £r0, Ios. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Pioneers of Evolution, 


From Thales to Huxley. By EDWARD 
CLovp, author of ‘‘The Story of 
Creation,” ‘‘ The Story of ‘ Primitive’ 
Man,” etc. With Portraits. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


This book attempts to tell the story of the origin of 
the Evolution idea in the works of the ancient philoso- 
phers and its elaboration by Lucretius; its eclipse dur- 
ing the Middle Ages under the supremacy of ecclesias- 
tical dogmas; and its renascence about a.>. 1600, under 
the influence of discovery and Lord Bacon’s philosophy. 
It then shows how new conceptions of the earth’s his- 
tory were suggested by the study of Geology, and of the 
history of life by Biology, and narrates the building up 
of the doctrine of Evolution by Spencer, Darwin and 
Huxley. 


Ancient Greek Literature. 


By GILBerT MurRAY, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
The first volume in the Literatures of 
the World series, edited by EDMUND 
GossE, Hon. M.A. of Trinity College. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“ . , . By dint of clear, fresh-moving intelligence, 
which is not overwhelmed by the mass of modern books, 
pamphlets and articles (German especially) through 
which it has come to pass, and by dint also of a style at 
once compact and lucid, Mr. Murray has produced a book 
which fairly represents the best conclusions of moderna 
scholarship with regard to the Greeks.”—London Times. 


The Beginnings of Art. 


By Ernst GrossE, Professor of Philoso- 
phy in the University of Freiburg. A 
new volume in the Anthropological 








Series, edited by Prof. FREDERICK 
STARR. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.75. 


This is an inquiry into the laws which control the life 
and development of ari, and into the relations existing 
between it and certain forms of civilization. The origin 
of an artistic activity should be sought among the most 
primitive peoples, like the native Australians, the Min- 
copies of the Andaman Islands, the Botocudos of South 
America, and the Eskimos; and with these alone the au- 
thor studies his subject, 


A Spotless Reputation. 


By DoroTHEA GERARD, author of ‘‘ The 
Wrong Man,” ‘‘ An Arranged Mar- 
riage,’’ etc. No. 213, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


This is a novel of importance and special interest by 
an always popular writer. Her books are invariably 
readable and entertaining. 





For saie by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
72 FirTH AVENUE, New York. 
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A NEW BOOK FOR EASTER. 


By Irene E. Jerome, 


SEVEN GLAD DAYS. 

7 pages and cover (634x834). On card, in a box, $1.25. 

“Tt ts a superb example of color 
printing Colors, borders, and print 
are beautifully blended. It ts an artis- 
tic booklet which the discerning eye 
would single out from a hundred of its 
kind.”’—Boston Herald. 


“ After along silence we are glad to again welcome 
Iren e Je rome, who comes witha lovely little book en- 
titled ‘Seven | ps It consists of short selec- 
tions of both p: hated | each of the seven pages 
being beautifully i ffumminate in colors. For an ster 
gift nothing could be prettier 


SWEET VIOLETS. 


erent — with violets and bound in white, 
cen 


in a box, 60 
PANSIES, 


pene Centered with pansies and bound in white, 
a box, 60 ce! 


ak For Dutton’s 
Easter Cards and Novelties. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New Y York. 
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er? We give $500 away 
in Liye to those able to 
make the largest list of 
worde from the word 
FASCINATES, Youcan 
make at least twenty, 

an 

| N my oe ge. 
in a word more times 

than it a) in FAS- 

CINATES. Words 

spelled alike can be used 

only once. Use any dic- 

tionary, and we allow 

4 to be cou_ted proper 
fixes, su any legit- 

imate words «This is the 

way: Fascinates, faces, 

face, ace, as, atc, eat, 

neat, Bat, sit, etc. Use 

these words. The pub- 

lisherof Tue Amrrican 


lustrated 23 page magazine for six months, ‘and the 
day we receive ycur remittance we will mail you 
novels, by well- 


Woman will yeaee « away, 
on J 15, um 0: 
$500, di 


Wided into sixty 
ie the larg- 


or 
cst lists of ones 4 
above, $100 to the pe: 
making the fargeee Tist 
$50 for the second 








free the saat Pac opular n 


you win 
-couahed in our 
AMERICAN WOMAN, 119 + 
4 treet, Dept. 115, New York City, N, Y. 


MUSIC, 


61 Years of Church 


organ building have made JARDINE ORGANS 
known the world over for every good quality 
that an organ should possess. Let us send 
you an illustrated catalogue. 


GEO. JARDINE & SON, 318-320 E. 39th St., N. Y. 

















JICEURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 





April 8, 1897 


REVELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
FORETOKENS OF IMMORTALITY. 
Studies ‘‘for the hour when the immortal 
hope burns low in the heart.’? By NEWELL 
DwicutT Hits. 12mo, decorated boards, 
gilt top, boxed, 75c. 
ts—Part I. Foregleams of Immortality. Part 


Conte: Fo 
II. Damoreality and: Lite’ Withheld Completions. Ill. 
Christ and Immortalit 


A MAN’S VALUE TO SOCIETY. 
Studies in Self-Culture and Character. 
Fourth Edition. By NEWELL DWIGHT 
HILLIs. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“A storehouse of teaching for practical and spiritual 
life, set in unrivalled shentee of illustration and rhet- 


oric, and x ay Ra — into solid arches of logical 
reasoning 


LETTERS FROM ARMENIA. 


By Dr. J. Renpet Harrisand HELEN B. 


Harris. With Illustrations and Map. 
ens cloth, $1.25. 
“The testi of onl as they were, is 





often phn een where | the words a those who share in 
regarded as mon wn. We 
Ee gindl to wer this book k in 
be sure to find it of great value.” —Ji 
CHRISTIAN LIFE IN GERMANY. 
By Rev. E. F. Wittias, D.D. mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. 
“TItisacareful and scientific presentation HA nom, 
based upon thoughtful observation upon the field. If 


ves us a general survey; then the intellectual train 
be Ay the moral ar religious life ; the social and indus- 
a 


THE SPIRIT-FILLED LIFE, 
By Rev. JoHN MACNEIL, B.A. Mew Cheap 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, soc. 
“This isa — -filled book, surely. 
bring help and a blessing to those who 
is an SSeinoe of fhe fantastic, which creeps into books 


on such themes as that of the present work all too 
often.”— Commonwealth. 


By F. B. MEYER, B.A, 
A Castaway and Other Addresses. 
cloth, net 3oc. 
This volume contains all the addresses delivered by 
Mr. Meyer in New York, Boston and Philadelphia dur- 
ing his recent visit to this count ry. 


Cheer for Life’s Pilgrimage. 18mo, cloth, 50c. 


A collection of short addresses on topics of vital in- 
terest to all pilgrims and sojourners. 


Complete Catalogues on Application. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York: 112 Fifth Avenue. 


It cannot fail = 
read it. The 


I2mo, 

















Chicago: 63 Washington Street. 
PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
_ Sample Book Free. _Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 
pENCER a WRITE 
ven oN 
ONCE 
. the Best tye 
PAID ON RECEIPT OF 10 eters . 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Toronto: 140 and 142 Yonge Street. 
USE our Ledger & Linen Papers. 
WELL 
TEELPENS 
. TRIED 
FOR ALL STYLES OF WRITING, INCLUDING 
Spencérian Pen G0., ‘e.*ern% 
GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
seh PATENTS. 
















SO YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 


TRADE MARKS, 
DESICNS, 
COPYRICHTS &c. 
a sketch and description may 


Anyone sending 
quickly ascertain, free, whether an invention is 
robably table. Communications strictly 
Ponhdent al. Oldest agency for securing patents 


ashington office. 


in America. We have a 
P. unn & Co. receive 


atents taken through M 
special notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


heeptifelt illustrated, largest circulat' ‘on of 
scientific journal, weekly. iy terms $3.00 8 ear; 
six months. Specimen copies and D 
K ON PATENTS sent free. Addre 


MUNN & CO., 
361 Broadway, New York. 


FILES ANO BINDERS. | 
We can supply Files and Binders for Tue InpE- 
PXNDENT, capable of holding 26 numbers, postpaid 








or $1.00, 
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° « ° g 

Sleep on it Thirty Nights 
com P — and if you are not com- 
pletely satisfied —if it is not 
the equal of a $50.00 hair 
mattress in cleanliness, du- 
rability and comfort, re- 
turn it and your money 
will be immediately re- 
funded. We pay express 
charges anywhere and 


pressing: 
the felt. Bind- 
ing and clos- 
ing the tick 
by hand. 





= 
S 
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The Ostermoor Patent 3] 5 
Elastic Felt Mattress, ° 


14 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., February 7, 1804. 

Messrs. Ostermoor & Co., Elizabeth greet, N.Y. i = we 

‘ ar Sirs:—I have used your Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses in my house for over twenty | 

years,and have seen them for that length of time in use in St. Mary's Hospital, and I do not 

hesitate to state that they are equal, and in many respects superior, to those made from the best 

quality of curled horse hair. 
For cleanliness and durability, I doubt if the Patent Elastic Felt has any equal. 
Very respectfully, JOHN BYRNE, M.D, 

e consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous 

Patent Elastic Felt sheets, of snowy whiteness and 

great elasticity ; closed in the tick by hand, and sever mats, loses 

shape, or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, and is 

guaranteed absolutely vermin proof. Tick may be removed for 

washing without trouble. Softer and purer than hair can de; no 
repicking or restuffing necessary. 

State exact size mattress desired (size 

How to Order. 6 ft. 2 in. x 4 ft. 6 in. will be sent unless 

otherwise specified) and give address plainly. Remit by check, 

money order, express order, or New York draft, and mattress will Showing Patent Elastic Felt Layers 


be shipped same day, in Mattress ; tick ready to be closed 


NOT FOR SALE AT STORES. 


If you are skeptical, or don’t need one now, send for our handsome pamphlet, “‘ The Test ot 
Time,” mailed free for the asking. It gives full particulars and prices. 


Also write for book, ‘‘Church Cushions.’’ Wo refer to 25,000 Churches 
we have furnished. 


| 
References: Bradstreet or Dun's Commercial Agencies. | : 
OSTERMOOR & CO, 158 Elizabeth St, New York, : 


: 9933999999999998 
The Shield 
of a 
great name 
protects the 
rider of a 


_ REMINGTON. BICYCLE. 
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Its good points are set forth in a cat- 
alogue, which will be sent on applica- 
tion to the 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


315 Broadway, New York. 
UPTOWN BRANCH: 300 West 5Soth Street. 
BROOKLYN “* 533 Fulton Street. 


_ EASTER NUMBER 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Easter Number of THE INDEPENDENT, to be published April 15th, 
will contain Poems by HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL, Ws. F. WAR- 
REN, D.D., ELIZABETH TURNER, SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP. 

There will be interesting and valuable articles by Bishop SATTERLEE, of 
Washington; T. T. MUNGER, D.D., of New Haven, “ Immor- 
tality and Easter.” 

F. B. MEYER, D.D., of London, Prof. JOSEPH V. TRACY, of Baltimore, 
“ Easter and Christian Unity.” 

Bishop B. T. TANNER, of Philadelphia, “ Is There Another Life ?” 

Rev. J. H. BERNARD, Trinity College, Dublin, “The Resurrection of 
Christ as a Revelation of Life.” 

Prof. J. I. MANATT, Brown University, “ Science and Immortality.” 

GEORGE W. HALLIWELL, of Bethlehem, Penn., “A Moravian Easter 
Festival.” 

Bishop E. R. HENDRIX, of Kansas City, Mo., “ The Obligations of Pro- 
fessional Life.” 

R. A. OAKES, “Immortality.” 

Also the usual departments. 
Subscription, $3.00 a year. Single copies, 10 cents each. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York, 















































THE INDEPENDENT 


Financial. 
Calculating Bond Values. 


SoME of the public questions arising 
from the proposed refunding of the 
bonded debt of the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern Railroad Company, 
have been already dwelt upon in this 
department. The plan has also called 
a good deal of attention throughout 
the country to the calculations em- 
ployed in estimating values and to the 
meaning of the terms used as well as 
the bearing of those terms upon gen- 
eralinvestment. It may be well, there- 
fore, for THE INDEPENDENT to give for 
the general reader a brief statement of 
the facts. 

When it is stated that a bond, rail- 
way or municipal is selling upon a 3 %% 
basis, the phrase means that at the 
quoted price (usually a premium over 
par) the bond will yield just that per 
cent. of interest, after allowing for the 
wiping out of the premium at maturity 
with interest thereon and taking also 
into account the coupons with interest 
thereon. Naturally such a calculation 
is complicated and may be said to be 
purely theoretical, since the ordinary 
individual cannot easily conduct his 
affairs so as to bring about exactly that 
result. Nevertheless, the idea is good, 
for it furnishes a basis for an exact 
comparison between one bond and an- 
other, a thing possible in no other way. 

The calculation employed in cases 
where each valuation is worked out is 
so tiresome that it is not generally 
done, the usual process being to find 
the approximate answer by the use of 
financial tables, which give what is 
called the ‘‘ present value.” The tables 
commonly used do not give the results 
in detail minute enough, or for years 
enough, for our modern long time 
bonds; new tables are needed by banks 
and financial houses, the only extensive 
ones now in print being in foreign lan- 
guages. Below isa short table giving 
some figures which, with the examples 
following, will make the calculation 
clearer: 
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Now as to the method of using this 


table. A certain railroad bond bears 
5% interest and has ten years to run. 
An investor is willing to buy it so as to 
yield him 4% annually on the average; 
what price must he pay? Under the sup- 
position if he got $40 per year on a $1,000 
bond he would need to pay exactly 100 
or par for it. In fact, he receives $10 
more than the $40 in annual interest. 


At 4% what is the present value of $10 ° 


per year for ten years? The worth of 
$1, according to the table, is $8,1109 


7 
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and of $10, $81.11; which, added to thé 
principal of $1,000; gives $1,081.11 as 
the price of the above bond ona 4% 
basis. The Stock Exchange quotation 
would be 108. This table is made on 
the basis of one interest payment per 
year. It we wish to be very exact we 
must allow for interest when payable 
every six months. The table is still 
available, for instead of asking the 
present value of $10 per year for ten 
years at 4%, we should inquire the pres- 
ent value of $5 per year for twenty years 
at 2%. In this latter case the supposed 
bond is worth now $1081.76, for we 
multiply $16.3514 by $5 and add to the 
principal $1,000 as before. 

The town of Nowhere offers for sale 
its $1,000 bonds, bearing 7% interest, 
payable semiannually and having twen- 
ty-five years to run. Owing to the un- 
certain credit of the town, a banking 
house will bid only so as to get 5% on its 
investment. How much should it offer? 
As before, the question resolves itself 
into this: What is the present value of 
$1o per year (one-half of $20, the excess 
of annual interest over 5%, the assumed 
basis) for fifty years (double the life of 
the bond) at 2%% (one-half the interest 
rate assumed as a basis)? This dou- 
bling and halving is done so as to in- 
clude the slight difference arising from 
semiannual interest payments. Sucha 
banking house, to get 5%, must bid 
$1,283.62 per bond. 

As has been said, this basis is purely 
theoretical. The individual holder of 
railway or municipal bonds can come 
nearest to fulfilling the conditions by 
accepting as income only 5% on cost, or 
$64, per year (using the last illustra- 
tion), and by investing the other $6 
yearly at 5%. He will then be able to 
wipe out the premium at maturity with- 
out loss, and so have his original capi- 
tal of $1,283 intact. 

It only remains to add that when the 
Fate of interest expected is greater than 
the rate named in the bond the quota - 
tion must be below par; and in using 
the table the ‘‘ present worth’’ must be 
deducted from the principal sum. 


Monetary Affairs. 

THE most satisfactory evidence of 
business improvement thus far observed 
was the decided decrease of business 
failures during the first quarter of the 
current year. According to Dun’s Re- 
view, the liabilities resulting from fail- 
ures in January, February and March 
amounted to $48,000,000 compared with 
$57,400,000 the same period of 1896, a 
decrease of $9,400,000, or 16%. This is 
encouraging as to the total amount of 
liabilities; but the decrease in number 
of failures was only about 2%, the num- 
ber of small concerns getting into diffi- 
culties being relatively larger than 
usual. It is worthy of note that the 
average of liabilities for the last quarter 
was smaller than in any year since 1892, 
and that the improvement was princi- 
pally in trading concerns, as the follow- 
ing statement of liabilities for the three 
months shows: 


1897. 1896. 
Manufacturing...... $22,400,000 $23,500,000 
be Cee ieee 24,000,000  31,400,C00 
Othercommercial... 1,500,000 2,500,000 
Banking............. 12,700,000 4,700,000 





Considering the obstacles to business 
recovery and the very limited increase 
in the volume of trade, such a statement 
affords good reason for encouragement. 
It is plain that weak spots are pretty 
thoroughly eliminated. Trade reports 
from the interior are somewhat con- 
flicting. In the South much damage 
and delay have been caused by floods. 
At the West the milder weather has 
imparted more activity and seeding 
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operations have begun, while in the 
Eastern and Middle States there isa 
slow but steady expansion in industrial 
circles. Good authorities estimate that 
at least 100,000 more hands are employ- 
ed now than im November last. The 
tariff agitation is, of course, a serious 
impediment to future commercial trans- 
actions, and is likely tocontinue so for 
some weeks to come. The threat of 
retroactive legislation is likely to ac- 
complish its purpose in checking excess- 
ive imports whether finally enacted into 
law or not. 





Affairs in Wall Street move slowly. 
The railroads are less confused by the 
Supreme Court Traffic decision than 
was at first feared. Some cutting has 
followed among Western lines and 
there is danger of a general outbreak, 
except that strong pressure is being 
brought to bear for the maintenance of 
rates until other expedients have been 
adopted. Control by ownership is now 
much less scattered than formerly, and 
this acts as a powerful check upon reck- 
less managers. Railroad earnings do 
not show any general increase, storms 
and fioods in various districts having 
been a serious impediment to traffic. 
In the third week of March 72 roads re- 
ported earnings amounting to $6,142,- 
000, a decrease of about $20,000 com- 
pared with last year. Considering ad- 
verse circumstances, this is not a poor 
showing. The coal shares were de- 
pressed in part by the continued weak- 
ness in Jersey Central and unfavorable 
rumors concerning the latter’s dividend. 
The flooding of several large mines be- 
longing to Jersey Central, Lackawanna 
and Delaware and Hudson and throwing 
three or four thousand men out of em- 
ployment for two or three months was, 
however, the most important reason 
for the decline in these shares. The 
February returns of the anthracite coal 
carriers, itis worth mentioning, showed 
satisfactory gains in both gross and 
net earnings. Foreign exchange rules 
very dull. Imports are increasing in 
anticipation of the new Tariff, but in a 
much smaller degree than expected. 
Exports of merchandise are fair in vol- 
ume, but this is the season when the 
outward movement of grain and food 
products is usually less urgent. The 
money market continues quiet and easy. 
Call loans on stock collateral are 
quoted at 14%@2%. Time money is 2@ 
3%% for one tothree months respective- 
ly. In commercial paper there is a fair 
business, 60 to go day indorsed bills 
receivable being quoted at 3%@4%. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





April 3. March 27. Decrease 

SO Ee $502,732,700 $504,478,200 $1,745,500 
Specie. ........... 85,988,300 85,995, 10 8,600 
Legal tenders 108,984,900 105,82). WJ 1,844,700 
Sa... ve 569,226,500 571,723,000 2,496,500 
Circulation. . 15,701,800 15,826,800 125,000 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





POET Ser Se $85,988,300 $85,996,900 $8,700 
Tegal tenders. . 103,984,900 105,829,600 1,844,600 
Totalreserve... #189,973,200 $191,826.500 $1,853,300 
Reserve requirea ” 
ag’t deposits... 142,306,625 142,930,750 624,125 
Excess res’rve. $47,666,575 $48,895,7: $1,229,175 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 
SES a EERE $17,005,975 

8. cp. 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 





Bid Asked. 

DME. chen shad abebanenstebtose-<euckouccsses 9% «Cw#w«t 
New 4s, Registered. -133% 124% 
is Heelers” ae ine 
4s, Coupons..... ook 

.- --ll4 i 
nies oi vin scvAcev tse wees ob clethassbod 134 114 
Carrency in MC wie -abvenRibeaes,aesonnnimiell 10334 — sil 
MPU eeie deeds vine cebsueewesesteve crcavessesee 10634 eves 





THE INDEPENDENT 


BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing April ¥4 were: 
tet ean cas 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 
































































Asked. 
1%5 
“MO 
135 
170 
295 
4,400 
135 
210 
140 
295 
3,500 
120 150 
18 185 
7 75 
310 330 
110 nies 
165 naek 
320 340 
wha 90 
155 bee 
mporters’ ‘ana Traders’...... 528 535 
Irvii 140 160 
Leather Manufacturers’ 185 ace 
Libert 135 sine 
220 230 
200 215 
135 90 
13 135 
160 
140 
erchants’ E 110 
etropolis --- 430 435 
ount Morris. 9% 
N i 156 170 
190 sees 
230 240 
unty ‘ 700 wane 
New York Nat. Exchange.. 100 ey ted 
New York Produce Ex....... Xe 120 5 
PRs cb bsksare bee csactlncsesss 105 100 ilu 
Nineteenth Ward. 100 ses 
North America. 135. 145 
Oriental ap 185 
170 Sis 
260 268 
210 20 
104 110 
150 160 
3 169 175 
second National. 455 ee 
Seventh National. 100 pag 
: pes and Leather. 904 = 92 
State of New York. 11644 115 icine 
Third National. 101 ri) 95 
Tradesmen’s 90 9 100 
Twelfth Ward 1235 os 135 
un eee 200 200 
Union Square................. 19% 170 
United States a iieaaiee 175 200 
Western National............. 117446 114 120 
West Side..... $6 0ecsevesceseece sae 275 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....It is estimated that the ship- 
ments of iron ore from Lake Superior 
to the lower lakes during the coming 
season will amount to at least 12,000,- 
ooo tons. 


... The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé reports the net income from opera- 
tion of 6,435 miles of railway for Febru- 
ary, operating expenses, taxes and rent- 
als deducted, at $330,545.26. 


.E. D. Shepard & Co., of 3 Broad 
Street, offer $130,000 of 44%% bonds is- 
sued by the City of Macon, Ga., interest 
payable quarterly. Messrs. E. D. Shep- 
ard & Co. recommend these highly as 
being very desirable for investment pur- 
poses. 


...Ethan Allen Doty was recently 
elected President of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Journeay & Burnham for the 
ensuing year, the other officers being 
Hugh Boyd, Vice President and Treas- 
urer; John M. Conkling, Secretary and 
General Manager. 


...It is reported that great distress 
prevails at Randsburg, the new gold- 
mining district in San Bernardino 
Couty, Cal., and that of the 3,000 in- 
habitants only about 500 are actually 
engaged in any kind of work. The 
prospectors have staked out all of the 
land within a radius of twenty miles or 
more. 


....It is reported that the Southern 
Pacific Company has exchanged the 
Mojave division of its road with the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Rail- 
way Co. which transfers in exchange 
the road between Benson and Nogales 
and Guaymas. With the other recent 
accessions of the Santa Fé this will 
give it a continuous road from Chicago 
to Mojave. 





....It has been given out that a cot- 
ton mill is to be erected at Depew, the 
manufacturing town near Buffalo, N. Y., 
operating 1,280 looms or 40,000 spin- 
dles. The mill building will be 185 
feet wide and 660 feet long, will manu- 
facture cotton cloth of all kinds, and 
will give employment to. 350 women 
and 50 men. The entire cost of the 
plant will be in the neighborhood of 
$550,000. 


....It is interesting to hear that 


there is at least one railroad—and there 
may be others—which stands out con- 
spicuously as declining to cater to the 
prize-fighting element..Mr. P. S, Eustis, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent of 
the Burlington Railway System, sought, 
in every honorable way, to prevent the 
associated railroads from making re- 
duced rates to Carson City, the scene 
of the recent disgraceful prize fight. 
Failing to prevent reduced rates to be 
made, the Burlington refused to meet 
any reduction made by the rival rail- 
roads. Simply from a business point 
of view the course of Mr. Eustis is, in 
our opinion, one of the shrewdest he 
could possibly have adopted. 


... A railroad is now building across 
the isthmus between Puerto Barrios on 
the Gulf of Honduras, State of Hondu- 
ras and the Pacific Coast. Its Pacific 
terminus, it is expected, will be at 
Corinto in Nicaragua, it evidently being 
the intention to connect with the rail- 
road running to Granada on - Lake 
Nicaragua. It is being built by Amer- 
ican capital, and it is expected that it 
will be completed within a year. The 
distance from Puerto Barrios to Gal- 
veston, Tex., is about three days’ run, 
and that city will endeavor to secure a 
portion of the coffee trade from the 
Central and South American States 
coming over the new railroad, particu- 
larly that for the West and Southwest, 
the balance reaching New York City. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Minneapolis and St. Louis R.R. 
Co. announce that the coupons due 
April ist on the Pacific Extension 
Bonds of this company will be paid on 
that date, at the Central Trust Co., 54 
Wall St. 

The Gallatin National Bank, of which 
Arthur W. Sherman is Cashier, has 
declared a dividend of 5% and an extra 
dividend of 1%, payable April 6th. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Ca, 
BANKERS, 








Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Healers in Investment Securities, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash, 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


$130,000. 
City of Macon, Ga. 


4 1-2 PER CENT. PAVING BONDS. 
Due October ist, 1926, Serie 











Actual Property baa ue, 000,000 


Asse«-ed Va wat = 394,457 
Total Debt, 835,00 

Less Sinking Fund =*§35: $89 

Net Debt, - = 

Public Propert + ped a5aee 


ed by City Valued a 
¥ Population, 28,000. °°0000 


The State Constitution limits Macon’s total indebted- 
ness to Seven Per Cent. of the Assessed Valuation. 
Price and particulars on application. 


E. D. SHEPARD & CO., 


3 Broad Street, New York. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY —_— 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, d by 





deptosits of rst mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


3 Y, Municipal Warrants paper. & Robt. 





E. Strahorn & Co., Fquitable B ‘ide. Sane. 


CALIFORNIA 


Exact and expert saving, unbiased by real estate con- 
nections, Taxes paid, and school bonds and other 
choice securities. pought on order, 

Enclose stamp for ¢ ena to 

A. a SPRAGUE, 
Room 11,Workman Bik., Los Angeles Cal.; 

References: Dr. R. C. Hall, Gen, wipe Sem., N Y. Cit ty: 
Pres. Cyrus Northrop, Univ. of Minn., Minnea lis ; 
Dr. E. W. Hilgard, Ch ef Dept. of Ag Cal. State Univ. 


A. M. KIDDER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 
Established 1865. 

MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

ALLOW INTERESIr ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
SIGHT CHECK. BUY AND SELL ON COMMIS- 
SION STOCKS AND BONDS, EITHER FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN, AND DEAL IN 

Investment Securities. 


H.J. MORSE. CHARLES D. MARVIN. W. M. KIDDER, 


SECURITY, 











COVENIENCE, PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADW AY, 
OFFER 


exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping o 
securities. seen of At sizes sa prises. g of 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use anki con- 
venience of customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. — 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos.45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a le aged apueiers for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to intereat for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, ‘will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JamEs, Vice Pres. 
JamEs 8. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary . 


TRUSTEES. 


|WILLIAMH Macy,Jr., 
|W. D. SLOANE, 
|Gustav H. ScHwas, 
FRANK LyMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF AsToR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL Lorp, 

ON 8S. KENNEDY, 
D. O MILLs. 


" DIVIDENDS. 


MINNEAPOLIS ANDST. LOUIS R.R. CO. 
Coupons due April ist, 1897, from the Pacific Exten- 
sion Bonds of this Company, will be paidon and after 
that date upon os A the office of the Central 
Trust Company, No. 54 Wa a. 
in. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIs JAMES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CrosBy BRowN, 
EDWARD CoopER, 

W. BaYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEX. E. ORR, 














GALLATIN NATIONAL BAN 
NE ORE. an ane 1897. 
THE 129TH CONSECUTIY SEMI-AN- 
NUAL DIVID 
The directors of this bank lave ayy day declared a 
dividend of FEVE PER C -, andan extra one of 
ONE PER CENT., out of aie core of the past six 
months, payable on and after April 6 — The 
transfer books will remain closed until that d 
ARTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier. 





and opened on the 12th day of April, to remain ope n 
until the 4th day of May next, when they shall be again 
Seaal for the purposes of the’ annual election. 

W.G. PURDY, Treasurer. 


The American Bell Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share 
will be paid on Thursday, April 15th, 1897, 
to Stockholders of record, at the close of 
business on Saturday, March 27th, 1897. 

The transfer books will be closed from 
March 2oth to April 14th, 1897, both days in- 
cluded. WILLIAM R. Driver, Treasurer. 

Boston, March 17th, 1897. 


ELECTIONS. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL STATION, ° 
New York, March 29th, 1897. 
The Stock Transfer Books of this Company will be 
closed at twelve o’clock noon on Saturday, the 8d day 
of April (for the purposes of the next annual meeting 
of the stockholders), and will be reopened on the morn - 


ing of Friday, the ber 5 _ .' ie next, 
ATERMAN, Treasurer, 
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Commercial Affairs. 
GENERAL TRADE remains very quiet. 
With the coming of milder weather cer- 
tain branches of ‘the retail trades im- 
prove, farming operations begin, navi- 
gation reopens and outdoor work goes 
on more freely. Aside from these in- 
fluences there is little to stimulate busi- 
ness. Confidence increases slowly, and 
much uncertainty is necessarily felt 
pending a settlement of the tariff ques- 
tion. Wool has been influenced more 
by the latter than.any other article. 
Values continue strong, and sales have 
been three or four times the usual vol- 
ume, partly on speculation, some mills 
having laid in a year’s supply. Woolen 
goods are also hardening in sympathy. 
For cotton goods the demand is moder- 
ate, and this market is in fairly satisfac- 
tory condition, tho prices and profits 
are low. In the iron trade progress was 
stopped by the anxiety to get higher 
prices when improvement began. Re- 
cently values of Bessemer pig and Mes- 
saba ore have weakened, so that prices 
on finished products are unsteady and 
buyers consequently hold off. A few 
orders for steel rails have been placed, 
including another fair lot for Japan. 
In this connection it is worthy of note 
that the exports of American manufac- 
tures are steadily gaining, and interest 
in this feature is very keen among our 
manufacturers. The tendency of wheat 
was downward, and crop reports are 
favorable for winter wheat, tho seeding 
is more backward than usual. Corn 
and oats ruled strong. Sugar was also 
higher, while coffee declined under 
active manipulation of the large package 
distributors. The advance in hides and 
leather appears to have come to a halt; 
and, as boot and shoe buyers continue 
to hold aloof, manufacturers frequently 
complain of the absence of orders. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


READING NOTICES. 


Tue monuments of white bronze, manufactured by 
the Monumental Bronze Company, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., aré claimed to be much superior to marble or 

ite in many ways, being capable of somewhat 
more artistic development, being less expensive and 
not subject to damage from the inclemency of the 
weather. The Monumental Bronze Company would 

1 to c nd with persons who are 
interested and to send illustrative descriptive liter- 
ature, 


Benepict Brotuers, the jewelers of Broadwa) 
and Cortlandt Street, N. Y., are possibly as well 
known throughout the United States as any other 
house in the same line of business. They were es- 
tablished in 1821, and not only did they make and 
poreye the city time for years and years, but they 

ave established a great reputation as importers and 
manufacturers of watches, diamonds and fine jew- 
elry. They make the Benedict Collar Button with- 
out which life is scarcely worth living. 











“ ACME” ENGINE. 

Tuousanps of the readers of THe INDEPENDENT 
would be interested in the ‘* Acme”’ engine if they 
were to write the Rochester Machine Tool Works, 
5 Center Street, Rochester, N. Y., for their illus- 
trated catalogue and price list. This engine is man- 
ufactured in sizes, from one-half to six horse power, 
and it isso useful fora thousand and one things, 
for dairy and farm work, for raising water at coun- 
try places and for furnishing power fora variety of 
purposes that it only needs to be examined to be ap- 
preciated. It burns kerosene, wood or coal as or- 
dered. 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


Oxe of the largest retail grocers in New Haven, 
M. Tower, writes as follows, to Morse Brothers, 
Canton, Mass.: 

On February 15th, 1897, there was sold direct to 
families from our store 436 boxes of Sun Paste Stove 
Polish under the following guarantee, namely, that 
if Sun Paste was not as good as or better than any 
paste polish that they had ever used, we would give 
them their money back for the partly used box. Now 
remember this, out of those 436 boxes there was not 
one returned. On the contrary several ladies have 
voluntarily told me that it was the very best that 
they have ever used. Inthirty days we have sold 
this paste to more than 600 different housekcepers, 
and in no instance have we had a customer refuse to 
take it the second time; these are facts that a good 
housekeeper should remember. 

Signed, 





H. M. Tower, Grocer, 
379 Congress Ave., 
New Haven. 


GOO Second Hand Wheels. ii 
Makes. Goon as NEw. $§ to 
$15. New High Grado ‘96 
models, fully guaranteed. $17 

$25. Special Clear- 
ing Sale. Shipped any- 
gc eh m2 

e will give ares ible agt. 
in each town free woo of sample 
wheel to introduce them. Our 
utation is well known through- 
rite at once for our special offer 












out thecountry. 
N.C. MEAD CYCLE OC., Wabash Ave., Chicago, lIl- 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
EUROPEAN BICYCLE TOUR Three weeks awheel 


h Normandy, 
—— and So. England, Paris and London. Ocean and 
Channe ps yey and ——— included. May 26th to 
July 2d: $200 to $225, dependent on size of party, Address 
James B. Townsend or Channing Ellery, L. A. W. Head- 
quarters, Vanderbilt Bldg., orE.H Low, 949 B’way, N.Y. 














O'NEILLS, 





Exceptional! Values in 
Spring Capes, Jackets and Suits. 





Ladies’ Capes of figured satin or 
moire, soft neck ruchings, lined with 
silk, ‘ 


5.98, worth 9.00. 


In heavy ribbed silk or satin moire, 
trimmed with ribbons and lined with 
silk, 


11.75, worth (5.00. 
JACKETS. 


Covert and Kersey Cloth Jackets, fly 
front shapes, lined with silk, 


7.98, worth 12.00. 


In Imported Covert Cloth and Eng- 
lish Kerseys, the correct Spring Jacket 
—lined with two-toned Taffeta Silks, 


9.75, worth (4.00. . 





Ladies’ Suits of Cheviot Serge, Eton 
shapes, jackets handsomely braided 
and lined with silk, 


7.98, worth 12.00. 


In Broadcloth and Worsted Etamine, 
Jacket Eton shape and lined with silk, 


16.75, worth 22.00. 
SILK SHIRTWAISTS 


in Taffetas and Foulards of the war- 
ranted quality, 


4.98, worth 7.00. 
LADIES’ DRESS SKIRTS 


in moire silk and brocaded satins, per- 
caline lined and corduroy bound, 


5.98, worth 8.00. 
LADIES’ BICYCLE SUITS, 


correct styles and materials, at Low 
Prices. 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Aoenol) 
Constable Koo, 


HOSIERY. 


Men's Real Balbriggan Half Hose. 
The very best makes of 
English & French Lisle Thread, 
Cotton and Silk Half Hose. 


Plain and Embroidered Fronts, Tartan 
Effects and Novelties. 


GOLF HOSE. 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 


Celebrated Underwear. 


Ladies’ Underwear, 
Children’s Underwear, 


Men’s Underwear. 


Hroadooay Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


yOURNEAy 


AND 





BURNHAM, 


DRY GOODS, 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 


CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C., 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


eee 


New Styles in 
Dress Goods. 


Large assortments of new styles in Dress 
Goods are now ready for the Easter Trade. 

75 styles in Fancy Checks, Block Checks, 
Broken Checks, and Fan-figured Mixtures, 
at 50c, per yard. 

12 different twills in all-wool Storm Serge, 
fast dark biue and other shades, at 50c. per 
yard. 

25 styles in Siik-and-Wool Plaids, bright, 
pretty colorings, at 50c. per yard, imported to 
sell at 85c. 

100 pieces all-Wool Henrietta, 18 twill fine, 
in all fashionable shades, 60c. per yard. 

An extraordinary quality of all-wooi Covert 
Cloth, 54 inches wide, at 75c. per yard. 
Samples sent on request. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


New York. 








WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
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SPRING SILKS— 


three opportunities that await 
money-savers at our counters: 


THE BEST WASH SILKS— 


imported, another lot in stripes and 
checks, all desirable colorings at 25¢ 
per yard. They are full width, extra 
heavy and glossy. This lot cannot be 
duplicated to sell for less than 35 cents. 


BLACK PONGEE SILK— 
1800 yards, superior quality, a 
very reliable grade at,.......... 


BLACK DUCHESSE — an 
extraordinary quality, has freely 
sold as high as $1,50 at........ $1.00 


Colored Dress Goods. 


COVERT CLOTHS—44 to s5oinches 
wide, are among this season’s favorite 
fabrics. They are adapted especially 
for tailor-made, street and traveling 
costumes. We are showing a complete 
line in all the popular colorings and 
various weaves. Prices range from 


75 cents to $1.50. 


PLAIN CHEVIOT—with a 
serge ground and wiry finish, is 
a popular fabric for serviceable 
gowns. Colors: brown, green, 
olive, navy and prune. 54 inches 
a AoE) SEE ek apn pee ne 


CANVAS WEAVES-— 48 
inches wide, beauty added to 
durability makes this fabric most 
desirable. Our pebble canvas in 
the leading colors is wonderfully 
popular, at 


85c 


Black Dress Goods. 


Some more of the unusual values 
that are abundant in this depart- 
ment : 

SURAH SERGE—45 inches 
wide, plain black. Real value, 
45 cents per yard; our price.... 

SURAH SERGE—>+s0 inches 
wide, all-wool, plain black. Real 
value, 50 cents per yard; our 


29c 


33c 


ee a ee 


BLACK JACQUARD — 45 
inches wide, mohair-and-wool. 
Real value, 65 cents per yard; 
our price 


ENGLISH MOHAIR SICI- 
LIAN—44 inches wide, plain 
black. Real value, 60 cents per 
FRI; OUT PRICE yee So e585 oe 


ENGLISH MOHAIR SICI- 
LIAN—s50 inches wide, plain 
black. Real value, 75 cents per 
YALG; CGP Pree i562. fecis ceesivece 

FRENCH SURAH SERGE— 
48 inches wide, plain black. Real 


value, 874 cents per yard; our 
BOC Sb ccsaeierdece cave ovss eves . 


37}c 
39c 
49c 


69c 


Samples sent to any address upon 
request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








BENEDICT’S TIME. _ 





SIDE VIEW Importersand Manufacturers END VIEW 
W atches, Diamonds, Chains, 

Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 
BENEDICT ” 


Only perfect cuffs, 
3 sleeves and ‘ollar 
} © Button made. All in 
> one piece. Goes in 
w like a wedge and files 
@ around across the 
@ button hole. Strong, 
Durable and can be 
adjusted with perfect ease. No wear or tear. 
Peake Benedict Collar Button has the name 
* BE DICT’? and date of patent stamped upon it— 
“ take no other.” 


Benediet Brothers 


Broadway and Cort- 
‘) landt Street, ‘ 
— NEW YORK. 

END view. Established - 1821 sive view. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for 
T aE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers, post paid, for $1.00, 


END ViEw 
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Insurance. 


The Massachusetts 
Life Association. 

THE report of the special State com- 
mission on the affairs of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Benefit Association is not 
what the complaining members must 
have desired and probably not what 
they expected. Starting with the cus- 
tomary nothing. the Association was 
not required to have any assets until 
after the law which provided that it 
shall accumulate and maintain, on all 
policies, mortuary assessments not less 
than the proceeds of one death assess- 
ment. This now amounts to about 
$125,000, and the total is about six 
times what the statute requires. About 
a third in numberand a half in amount 
of the outstanding policies were issued 
before the end of 1890; since that date 
all policies provide for a stipulated 
payment by the holders at stated periods 
subject, however, to increase up to a 
stated maximum, this stipulated maxi- 
mum being figured to approximate the 
level premium, which is considered 
equal to providing insurance during the 
natural term of life. 

But these later policies, having their 
maximum cost thus limited by the con- 
tract, cannot be made to bear any of 
the increasing burden of carrying the 
older policies. Here, of course, is the 
place of trouble. The members who 
joined early were induced by the cheap- 
ness as usual, and they had a triumph- 
ant enjoyment while the cheapness 
lasted. Nearly twenty years ago these 
columns had a series of articles, by the 
same hand which writes this article, 
showing that the low cost under the 
post-mortem assessment scheme was 
temporary only. This showing was 
not palatable, and many letters were 
received which attempted to disprove 
it by the irrelevant and immaterial fact 
that the cheapness which was pro- 
nounced impossible to endure was then 
current; the fact (one clergyman wrote) 
that he had been for five or six years 
paying ‘‘only’’ the small sum named 
outweighed all the critical articles 
which THE INDEPENDENT could pub- 
lish. But the criticism was just, and 
the continued sale of life insurance be- 
low cost (cost being, let it be remem- 
bered, the face of the insurance plus ex- 
penses) is impossible. [t was impossible 
then, and it will be impossible when 
the twenty-first century is about to 
come in. 

To return more closely to the text of 
this report, the commission does not 
try to avoid the issue. The complain- 
ants are told that ‘‘the increased sums 
are demanded of those only who have 
for many years had their insurance 
at an exceedingly low rate, which a 
moment’s reflection would have shown 
could not continue.” Certainly. We 
have been saying this all these twenty 
years; but the trouble is,as we have often 
pointed, out, that the ‘‘ moment's reflec- 
tion is just what people will not give.’’ 
Life insurance at less than cost is so 
agreeable that they do not want to 
know its impracticability, and they re- 
fuse to figure; then the time comes 
when the Association must abandon its 
cheapness or break. Thousands—or we 
will not contend, if anybody objects 
“that it is only hundreds—have broken; 
others have raised assessments, and 
have encountered resistance, as the 
Massachusetts Benefit is encountering 
it. The report is unable to report any 
practical scheme by which the older 
members can be relieved in the future 
from assessments, probably largely in 
excess of those prior to the tooth 
call, This is unmistakable, altho 


Benefit 


8 
8 


THE INDEPENDENT 


the commission offer the soothing qual- 
ification of being ‘‘now’’ unable to 
name any remedy and say ‘‘it is at 
present at work, with the aid of able 
actuaries, to devise some plan by which 
the lot of these older members may be 
ameliorated.” The report clearly states 
that at first the death cost is low, but 
that assessments must and should in- 
crease in frequency or in amount, and 
then adds: ‘* It is equally clear that the 
younger members should be taxed more 
than the-actual cost of carrying their 
risks, for the purpose of lightening the 

tax upon the older members.’’ At first 

reading this seems like saying that the 

young should pay more than the old, 

and the complaining older members 

will probably accept that proposition 
enthusiastically; but the context, and 
the good sense and frankness which ap- 

pear all through the document, show 
that this could not have been the mean- 

ing intended, and that the sentence is 

only a somewhat infelicitous way of ex- 

pressing the foundation principle of the 

level-premium plan. Thus interpreted, 

the statement is that the younger mem- 

bers ought to pay too much, in order 

that they may pay less than their age- 
cest when they become old; those who 
did not do this when will read that 
therefore they must pay, now that they 
are old. 

The report finds the Association solv- 
ent, with above $100,000,000 of out- 
standing insurance and over three-quar- 
ters of a million in the emergency fu nd. 
As the Association is, however, a pri- 
vate corporation, consisting of seven 
men, with no material control belong- 
ing to members in general, the investi- 
gators emphatically pronounce for mu- 
tuality. They are waiting for the man- 
agers to definitely propose a change for 
that purpose, and unless such a change 
comes will recommend legislation to se- 
cure it. Meanwhile, they make their 
report preliminary, but condemn the 
managers for greatly aggravating the 
dissatisfaction by misrepresenting the 
causes and probable duration of the in- 
crease in assessments. There has been 
a change in management, the President, 
Vice President, and one director having 
been replaced by new men,one of whom, 
Carroll D. Wright, is now Vice Presi- 
dent. 





A Relic of Old Times. 


WE happen to notice a small-type 
item, more than a month old now and 
unnoticed at the time, announcing the 
death of Mr. James W. Halsted, at the 
age of eighty-eight.- The writer first met 
Mr. Halsted in 1869, but had long ago 
forgotten him, as the insurance world 
in general has done. He was one of the 
founders of the Guardian Mutual Life 
and was its first president. It collapsed, 
with the rest of the long list, and he 
sought other occupation, finding it in 
agency work for the New York Life, in 
his own time and way, which he kept up 
until his death. He was a small, alert, 
brisk man of the simple, old-fashioned 
sort, to whom some of the modern 
things in life insurance work must have 
been strange and were probably impos- 
sible of adoption. Another item of the 
same date with the notice of his 
death tells us that Mr. Lucius M. 
Adam, once secretary and actuary of 
the Guardian, has entered the office of 
the Hartford Life and Annuity, in what 
capacity is not stated. Mention of 
these names naturally inclines us to 
reminiscence of the times, from 1866 
to 1873, when the list of companies was 
a long one, and Broadway, from Wall 
to Chambers, was sprinkled on both 
sides ‘with offices. The country was 
then, without knowing it, approaching 


the subsidence of one of the waves of 
unreal prosperity which proceeded from 
that fatal resort, in 1862, toa lying cur- 
rency. A lie sinks its stain deeply in 
and holds its stain long, and of all lies 
the most sweepingly and enduringly 
penetrative is that which takes concrete 
shape in a circulating medium.. It has 
plagued this country for thirty-five 
years; it plagues and cleaves to us still, 
and among the young men who, last 
year, attained the dignity of their first 
vote, there is hardly one that will live 
long enough to see the last of the evil 
consequences of that one false step in 
1862. 





Insurance Items. 


THE report of the Fidelity and Casu- 
alty Co., of New York, for 1896, shows 
the payment by them during that time 
of 5,600 indemnity claims for accidents. 
Travelers on railroads made 685 claims 
and railroad employés 961; street rail- 
way passengérs 136. The claims for 
bicycle accidents were 440, while horses 
were responsible for only 430. Persons 
injured in the pursuit of recreation or 
while participating in games numbered 
144, and street accidents—slipping on 
the ice and otherwise—364. There 
were, of course, a large number of mis- 
cellaneous injuries that cannot well be 
classified. One person suffered an ac- 
cident bya fish, one by a snake and 


twenty by insects, and one got into a 
crowd and was crushed. 


-It is reported that. some of the 
officers of the Christopher Columbus 
Building and Loan Association of Chi- 
cago, Ill., have applied for a receiver 
and that two officials are short $35,000 
in their accounts. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


SETS. pan. 1, 1897...... “i 7gee ee 38 


LiABIULiT pon EASE: 
SURPL 41, et 
shore Laws protect the sit holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $81,638,776 
Insurance in Fore, 118, 000, 000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 














THE 1897. 
FIDELITY AND SASUALTY C0., 


Casualty Insurance ce Specialties, 


BONDs oF SURETYSHIP: 
er ata ro 


m BOILER. 


Em ployer) Mispuity asd pEVaTOR Policies. 
Losses —. SINCE ORGANIZATIon, 


— ni 





April 8, 1897 
STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1897. 


ASSETS.............20205 cseeeee $12,237,051 80 
10,941,233 00 


SUR PLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 SO 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guara-teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 18 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


OF LONDON. 
Cor. Pineand William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
£. W. SCOTT, President, 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


For more than a quarter of a:century 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 














_pany, of New York, has been engaged in 


urnishing the best and most approved 
forms of life insurance under its policies, 
which are extremely liberal, contain no 
restrictions, provide for immediate pay- 
ment upon receipt of satisfactory proof of 
death, and the premium rates are ex- 
tremely low. Write the company for its 
literature. 





NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, all cash.... ......... $1,000,000 00 


Funds reserved to meet ali liabilities : 
Re- a Reserve, Legal Stan- 


1897. 1897, 


06,990 03 
1598: 690 t3 


1,037,580 14 


ood Assets, January Ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCECOMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Unsettied Losses and other Claims 
N pa) a over Capital and Liabil- 








Cash Capital...................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve fer insurance in 
POROO) CBS. 200. 00cccccccccessecscce 4,212,128 37 


2,564,218 76 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 3,564,218 76 
Gress ASSeCtS...............600 0s 7,776,347 13 








Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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COMPANY OF 


PHILADELPHIA 


























‘April 8, 


1897 


1851. 1897. 
Forty-Sixth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


PHCENIX 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January |, 1897. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. $5,792,119 51 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 


DB iccntivsvecnedssccnnedce covesecesccseci se 72,100 68 
Loans on Collateral............-.ssseeseeeers 6,600 00 
Cost Value of Real Estate owned by the 

IEG soc sin cece gesasn sccccsevecdcunqsces 994,312 96 


pany: 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds 
Stocks 





Cash deposited in Banks 
ADD: 
Market Value of Stocks and 


$10,285,559 17 


$47,465 04 
Interest accrued and due.... 165,643 71 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 


159,374 79 «= $372,483 54 





Gross Assets, Jan. 1,1897, $10,658,042 71 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force 
at 4 per cent. interest ‘ 
(Conn. and N. Y. standard). $9,798,470 00 
Claims by death outstand- 


Premiums paid in advance... 
Special Policy and Invest- 








ment Reserves.............. 248,078 00 $10,086,490 00 
Surplus at 4 per cent........... $571,552 71 
1894. 1895. 1896. 

Total Premiums re- 

GINGER. cciccccsenccce $1,198,561 $1,330,804 $1,430,228 
Policies in force...... 22,797 24,999 25,981 
Insurance in force... $36,381,049 $40,460,331 $42,216,841 
Paid Policy-holders.. 1,087,556 1,112,849 1,212,151 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tien for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $36,000,000.00. 





JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorK, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896. ............ --+ $2 
Losses paid during the same 

period 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


fhe Company has the following Ass¢ts, 
viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock : 
City Banks and other Stocks.............. 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


$7,226,305 00 
1,930,000 00 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding “certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. rhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of pay it, and lied 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


patina 





























TRUSTEES: 
W. H. H. MOOKE, N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVEN CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES LO FLOY D-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY 
Witttadi DE GROO OED RON P BROWN, 
LLIAM WEDD, W. HARD 
HORACE GRAY. JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHRISTIAN Dz THOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
HENRY E. HAW EVERETT FRAZAR, | 
WILLIAM E. DODG WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
WRENCE “TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
TORN L RIKER, PAUL L. HEBAUD, 
C, A. HA ORGE COPPEL: 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON. 





W.H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A- RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A, PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres, 











THE INDEPENDENT 


FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company. 
JOHN A. TicCALL, President. 
346 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
DECEMBER 31, 1896. 


ASSETS. 
United States, State, City and other Bonds ($108,788,533), and Stocks of 





Banks, Trust Companies, etc. ($4,668,335). :......26 cececceccccceeceeees $113,446,868 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens.............s.cceeseeeeeeeees Pe yes ee 37»509,910 
Real Estate (92 pieces, including 12 Office Buildings) Os aa tetna te ib. 2p aap 16,852,400 
*Net Premiums in course of collection..............+seeeeeseeeeees ecadas aah 4,562,908 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest........ Jibahnmapddnene cones 5,400,999 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 

abilities, $9,500,000)....... We Dh wibdeewedgdeeccud sides dacsatriaset dieu 6,996,392 
RN I III 6 io. 6< ccc dev cecccssnscuvicccesecevasourncéecseese 1,422,729 
Loans on Collaterals (Market value of Securities, $1,352,403).....-++-+-++-+ 984,200 





Total Assets..-.. $187,176,406 


























LIABILITIES. ° 
Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department..... $158,115,938 
Policy Claims in process of payment; Extra Reserve voluntarily held; 

Annuities and Endowments awaiting settlement, etc............--. 2,188,084 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments...........--.eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 190, 387 
Pei at ot acho cin aks cc's « van bSececepneneee $16 60,494,409 

Total Surplus to Policy-holders (per Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department)...... 26,681,999 7 
_¢ ieee hire egadue a6 ansaid $187, 176, 406 
INCOME—1896. 
New Premiums on Insurances and Annuities.............++++++++ naweaete $6,032,946 
NN is os cn eccssnssebtesdsscnentuiccctecedenseesssaceoos 25,105,130 
PN OIE, in codtcincccaphsdednrocecedecccctccdsecesncecessceoesesses 8,001,482 
pn) ne mee eer er? 839, 139,558 
DISBURSEMENTS—1896. 

Distt iin so scicessccsens sgraaenae ss Ben SOM aOR: ee ACS hee Oe $9,462,506 
Endowments.. ie Pt cane dum Md de pi dkbtkeaeee se eheenewdenseseehee 2,430,881 
Dividends and other payments to policy- NR Gacrxenedccosscvalannusescs 6,590,234 

Commissions on New Business of 121,564,987, Medical Examiners’ Fees, 

and Inspection of Risks..........ccccccccescccccccccees Jidsavtagetnes 3,099,036 

Home and Branch Office expenses, taxes, advertising, equipment ac- 
count, telegraph, postage, commissions on old business of $705,251,661, 
and miscellaneous expenditures.............eeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeee eens «4,816,298 
Total Disbursements. ----------- Si kinadinde wrocat --$26,398,955 
Excess of income...... Mt win cia eed ndwewnedessdpecedesakeeneanebennelis ____ 12,740,603 
I avintk« gceniee sag nste Se deka's £anGwes o6 setleseieaamed $39,139,558 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
Number. Amount. 
Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31St, 1895......---+-++++0+ 277,693  $799,027,329 
+ New Insurances Paid-for, 1896..........e.secececcceeecceceees ae 54,389 121,564,987 
Old Insurances Revived, Increased, etc...........eeeee eee eeeeeees ~ 652 2,247,878 
TN io ccc oikeccevesscccesccsneeccaqecee ennase dates 332,734  $922,840,194 
Total Terminated im 1896. ...0.0..ccccccccccccasccccccveccsoccccsoces 32,949 96,023,546 
+ Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31st, 1896...........+++- 299,785 $826,816,648 
Gain in 1896...... lain cae hW activa aaanudearsts 22,092 $27,789,319 
New Applications Declined in 1896......+++++++eeeseeeeeeeeees si tgla 7,103 18,684,383 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Albany, January gth, 1897. 

I, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of Néw York, in the State of New 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the In- 
surance Law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, out- 
standing on the 31st day of December, 1896, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of 
Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 31st day of De- 


partment, 1896, to be 
$ 158,115,938. 
I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Stat t for D b 
partment, the NET SURPLUS to policy-holders is shown to be 


$26,68 | ,997, 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


$ 187,176,406 
after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($158,115,938) as eutentaned by this Department, and all 
other Liabilities. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOTF, [ have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to 
be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 





gist, 1896, filed in this De- 














[u. s.] JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance. 
OFFICERS. 
JOHN A. McCALL........0..-.00000++ President. | EDWARD N.GIBBS................ Treasurer. 
HENRY TUCK..............-+-- Vice President. | HUGHS. THOMPSON........... Comptroller. 
A. H. WELCH..............- 2d Vice President. | A. HUNTINGTON.......... Medical Directer. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS.34 Vice President. THEODORE M. BANTA..............- Cashier. 
Be Wee WEES. .....0000.cccccccccccceees Actuary. | JOHN C. WHITNEY.... ..........-.++- Auditer. 
CHAS. C. WHITNEY...........----- Secretary. | D. P. KINGSLEY...........Supt. of Agencies, 
TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM H. APPLETON....... D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. | GEO. AUSTIN MORRISON....... Pres. Am. Cotton Oil Co 
C. C. BALDWIN........cccccccccccccescecccccccececs Banker. | DAVID NEVINS..........ccccccccccccccccceees Nevins & Co. 
WILLIAM F.. BUCKLEY........-+.eceeeeeeseeecee Capitalist. Aveustus G. PAINE...... Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 
JOHN CLAFLIN......--- The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods- GEORGE W. PERKINS...........+-..+++ 3d Vice President. 
CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD...... Late Sec’y U. S. Treasury. | EpmunD D. RanDOoLpH...Pres. Continental Nat'l Bank. 
EDWARD N. GIBBS.............+- Treasurer of Company. | Hiram R. STEELE.... Attorney at Law. 
WILLiaM R. Grace...Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. | OSCAR S. STRAUS........+-0-+0e++eeeeeeeeeees China Ware. 
Wu. B. HORNBLOWER........ Attor’y and Coun. at Law. WILLIAM L. STRONG........... Mayor of New York C ty. 
WALTER H. LEwis....... Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods. | HENRY TUOK............0seseereeceseeeees Vice President. 
Woopsury Lanepon..Joy, nee Co., Dry Goods. | Joun J. VALENTINE..... Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Ex. 
ROBERT J. LOWRY... s.0eseeveeerccceccntesencces Banker. | A. H. WELCH.........--cecssceesceeeees 2d Vice President. 
JOHN A. MOCALL.......0..cceecetereeeeeereenens President. | DAVID A. WELLS.........:eeeseceeeeeeeeeeeeees Capitalist. 





Henry C. MORTIMER...... Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers. 
* Does Fm panes ong wareposted yw popetams on new issues. Policies are not reported in force unless the 
cas 


m of insurance is included in these amounts except where the first premium therefor + 8 pro- 
+ Nepoligy um Contract, bas been paid to the Company in cash. ’ 
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About Obituaries. 


Have you never felt surprised to find 
in your morning paper a comprehensive 
biography of some man of prominence, 
whose sudden death may have been an- 
nounced but the night before? However 
much, as a matter of course, you may 
receive news from the other side of the 
world, this sort of journalistic ‘‘ enter- 
prise’ seldom fails to awaken some 
wonder. 

As a matter of fact, it is readily ex- 
plained. Every paper of importance 
keeps on file, ready for instant use, 
the chief items in the lives of peo- 
ple of influence or notoriety, paying 
some assistant to keep these facts well 
‘*up to date.”’ 

The Golden Rule says of one leading pa- 
per that “its files carefully and minutely 
arranged in alphabetical order, contain 
historical matter concerning royalty 
and rogues, preachers and pugilists— 
everybody of note, from the greatest 
reformer to the most daring horse 
thief. Most of this material is so pre- 
pared that it can be handed instantly to 
the compositor. Between thirty and 
forty thousand obituaries are to be 
found in this one office, while some pa- 
pers have many more.” 

Now it is quite probable that your 
own local paper, or even it may be some 
of the great national organs, has some 
such ‘‘obit” all ready for you. It’sa 
thought apt to set one wondering, isn’t 
it? What will they have to say of you ? 
Will they state that you made careful 
provision for the comfort of those left 
behind? Ifthey do not, no matter what 
else of good they may find to say, they 
will not without qualification be able to 
commend your memory. 

This is one thing you may secure to 
your good name. For, even though you 
may have small store of this world’s 
goods, there yet is placed within your 
reach, through the kindly medium of 
Life Insurance, the opportunity to show 
your affection to your family; your ap- 
preciation of what you owe society. 

On the other hand, to neglect such 
possible provision is to brand yourself 
as unthinking, careless, even criminal, 
whatever eulogy may be pronounced 
over your ashes. 

Guard against this contingent attack 
on you after your death. See at once 
the nearest agent of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York and 
learn from him what you best may doin 
defense of your good name and the 
comfort of your loved ones. 


_ AMERICAN _ 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
omens 





,000 be 


Total Assets, oot 1st, 1897.... $2,525,790 56 
THOMAS H. VONTGOMERY. President 


New England I Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896. ..........s00-eeeeeeeee’ $25,910,904 83 
LIABILITIES. ........-cccccccccccesccscececs 23,824,955 92 
$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment —— issued. 
ANNUAL CaSH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every T Pouce has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and fe aid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
ee t by The Massachusetts Statute. 
hlets, rates and values for any age sent on appli- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 


‘BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Aast. Seq 
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Old and Young. 
The Faith of the Herberts. 


BY GRACE SHOUP. 


{Tue facts of this story are as givenin the Mem- 
oirs of Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, a descendant 
of the Herbert of the story. The only deviation 
from historical record is when the Welsh captain, 
whose name is unrecorded, 1s called Howel.] 

Our crops were gone and our cattle dead, 
Friends and clansmen slain and fled, 
Famine and fear for warders dread. 


But Harlech castle stood straight and tall, 
Stern on top of its high cliff wall, 
And we within it were Welshmen all. 


To the west great Snowden, capped with 
snow, 

And his brother mountains, row on row, 

Stood out against the sunset glow. 


Crimson and gold the lights inthe sky, 

Red looked the waves from the castle 
high, 

But black were our homes from the 
fires gone by. 


Edward was king when the siege befel, 

For Howel of Harlech had dared to 
rebel, 

Braving a doom that he knew full well. 


Straightway then the English King 

Swore that the impudent knave should 
swing,— 

Sir Richard Herbert should do the thing. 


The bravest knight in the English ‘host; 
In-many a camp was his name a toast, 
His prowess many a soldier’s boast. 


Now, his lines stretched far around, 
Tight as a fly ina web we were bound, 
Never a foot of unguarded ground. 


We had eaten the product of every field 

And the leathern thongs to sword and 
shield,— 

Famine, not force, should make us yield. 


We had fought to the last of our 
strength and breath, 


And Howel must yield to a traitor’s 
death, 

By the cord and the knife that sun- 
dereth. 


Spoke our lord to Sir Richard then, 

“I yield my castle with mountain and 
glen, 

I pledge the faith of my faithful men; 


‘*« But thou must do thy utmost deed, 

To save my life fromthe doom decreed, 

From the wrong and shame of a trai- 
tor’s meed.”’ 


Sir Richard gave him his knightly word, 
And swore by the cross upon his sword, 
To save his foeman from knife and 


cord. 


He gave us food and drink of his best, 
And with never a stop and never a rest, 
On to the court of the King we pressed. 


My heart was lead when we reached the 
port 

Of the castle where the King kept court, 

Gray wall on wall, a mighty fort. 


The heralds went crying our names 
: before, 

Sentinels stood at every door,— 

The rose of the house of York they wore. 


Knelt Sir Richard in pleading then, 

‘* Howel has yielded castle and glen, 

Has pledged the faith of his faithful 
men; 


‘« Give him his life, my liege and lord, 

And I will be surety with lands and 
sword, 

For his loval service in deed and word.” 


Steel was the blue of Edward’s eye, 
‘“‘ Trust to a Welshman’s faith? Not I. 
What should the traitor do but die?” 


Changed his face like the changing sea, 
Sunny his look, and fair and free, 
‘* But for thee my star of chivalry, 


‘Who hast brought this knave to his due 
reward, 

For thee 
stored, 

And of Harlech Castle I make thee lord.”’ 


are guerdons and honors 


Still knelt Sir 
and pale, 
‘* Castle nor guerdon, my liege, avail 


For broken faith and for shame’s entail. 


Richard, grown stern 


“‘ Give Howel the life I pledged to him, 
Or set him back in his castle dim, 
With another to storm its portals grim; 


“*Or if nought else will pay his debt 
My life for his without regret, 
So I may keep my honor yet.’’ 


Frowned King Edward: ‘Your taste is 
queer. 

Take the knave, since you hold him dear; 

But look for no other guerdon here.” 


So, at cost of castle and spreading lands, 
Of monarch’s favor and high com- 
mands, 
The faith of 
stands. 


the Herberts unbroken 


Dusugueg, Ia. 


The Heart of the World. 


BY ADELINE KNAPP. 





Gray shadows were creeping over the 
sand dunes beyond Pacific Heights. 
Only here and there a lanceolate beam 
touched the hills, from the crimson ball 
going out to sea through the golden 
gate. There was a scent of lilies in the 
air, mingling with the more wonted 
perfume of February roses. The hum 
of the city sounded far away, and the 
song of a meadow lark could be heard 
from a treetop. 

The door of the house stood open, re- 
vealing a broad hall. There was asug- 
gestion, in the dim light, of waving ferns 
and the silvery gleam of a fountain, in 
the conservatory at one side. From 
the doorjamb there swayed in the 
breeze long ends of soft, snowy ribbon, 
holding in place a cluster of white 
roses. 

In the center of a stately apartment 
that opened upon the hail stood a tiny 
white casket on slender pillars. Two 
candles burned at its head. Bya win- 
dow a man sat, gazing, with unseeing 
eyes, into the creeping shadows of the 
trees. A woman lay in a crushed heap 
among the pillows of a divan. Neither 
had moved for along time. The little 
form in the white casket had been their 
all. Now it lay scarcely stiller than 
they. : 

Suddenly the silence was broken by 
the sound of a woman's voice, high- 
pitched and clear. 

«Willy! Willy! oh, Willy!’’ it cried, 
A friend within the house hastened to 
the door. Along a pathway through 
the shrubbery a handsomely dressed 
woman appeared. ‘‘Oh!” she ex- 
claimed, advancing; ‘‘ have you seen a 
little boy about four years old? My lit- 
tle boy is lost! Some one said they saw 
him come inhere. 1| cannot find him; 
and I am afraid he has fallen some- 
wherein the sand dunes.”’ 

‘« Have you notified the police ?” 

‘‘Long ago. They are all on the 
lookout for him. But he may be buried 
inthe sand. We have been searching 
for hours. Oh, I have lost two little 
ones through death, but I never felt as 
I do this moment!”’ 

The mother’s heart wailed forth be- 
hind the cultured woman’s enforced 
composure. 

The woman who had been lying 
among the cushions came through the 
hall to the door. 

«* What is it ?” she asked. 

The friend put her arm about her and 
would have drawn her back; but the 
stranger spoke. 

«* My little boy is lost,’’ she said, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘He is only four years old. 
We are afraid he is among the sand 
dunes.’’ 

«‘Oh,”’ cried the younger woman, 

‘‘I am so sorry! Is there nothing 

we can do? Cannot we help you 
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look for him? The poor little fellow! 
Think of him all alone in the dunes! 
How did it happen?’’ And she put her 
hand in the stranger’s for sympathy. 

The latter was full of her story of 
coming home from a round of calls to 
find the child missing and the other 
children seeking him. Even as she 
spoke, voices could be heard calling 
from the sand dunes, ‘‘ Willy! Willy! 
oh, Willy!’ : 

“‘I must go,’’ cried the mother. 
‘‘Oh, my heart is breaking! Willy! 
Willy! Where can he be?” 

As she turned, a passing zephyr blew 
the white ribbon on the doorpost 
straight out across her cheek. She 
started back, dismayed. 

«‘Why,”’ she cried, ‘‘ you havea dead 
child in this house!’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said the other mother; ‘‘ my 
only child, a little boy, just four years 
old, died this morning.” 

Tears came into the stranger’s eyes. 
‘‘Oh,’’ she cried, ‘‘do forgive me! I 
am so sorry! I did not know. Dear 
heart! to think I should have troubled 
you. I, too, have lost two children by 
death; but this is more terrible. My 
little boy! You see I do not know 
where he is.”’ 

«I know,” the other said, calmly. 
You must let us do what we can for 
you. Oh, I am sure you will find him. 
Let me go with you. We will search 


together. Not to know where your 
baby is! Ah, what trouble there is in 
the world!’ 


She seized a wrap, and the two 
women went down the walk together. 
At the corner they were met bya boy 
of perhaps a dozen years. 

‘«Some children say they met a little 
boy like yourn goin’ down toward 
North Beach,”’ he said. 

They hurried down the hilly street. 

‘Have you Seen anything of a little 
boy, about four years old, playing 
about here ?’’ asked Willy’s mother of a 
homeward-bound laborer. <‘ My little 
boy is lost.” 

««Shure, mem, now, that’s very bad, 
an’ I’m sorry,’’ the man said, halting; 
‘¢ mebby he’d be at th’ p’lice station ?’’ 

‘« No, I’ve telephoned all the stations. 
Some one thought they saw him down 
here. What shall I do?’’ 

The face of the big, rough man 
worked sympathetically. 

“I'll kape me eyes open ez I go 
along home, mem,” he said; ‘‘an’ 
mebby I’il see th’ little feller. Tut, 
now! What if ’twore me own little 
Tim? He's just four years old, the 
rascal, an’ ’twad kill ’iz mother, shure. 
Ah, but it’s wearyin’ an’ comfortin’ to 
th’ heart, mem, the childhren bez.’’ 

The way grew more squalid as they 
kept on toward the Beach. On a door- 
step a woman sat holding a little child, 
and looking anxiously down the street. 

‘* Have you seen a little boy?’’ the 
older mother began, and again the sad 
little tale was told. 

‘*No,” said the other woman; ‘‘but 
I hope you'll find him, lady. I know 
how you feel. Me heart’s sore over me 
own little Joey, here, and me man 
away looking for worruk. The baby is 
that sick! an’ Jim, me other lad, he’s 
gone for the medicine. I don’t know 
what’s keepin’ him.”’ 

‘«Let me see the baby;” and the 
mother, whose little one lay dead at 
home, reached out her jeweled hands. 
The child was placed in her arms. 

‘*Why, he is very ill indeed!” she 
exclaimed. The little one’s face was 
livid. The baby’s fingers were clutched 
over each tiny thumb, and the tiny 

body shivered convulsively. 

Willy’s mother eyed the little form 
knowingly. ‘‘ The child should be put 
into a warm bath, at once,’’ she said, 
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The three women entered the house 
and busied themselves over the sick 
baby. She whose child was lost found 
a battered kettle and put water to heat 
over the single-burner lamp. The 
other one undressed the little form, 
while the wee sufferer’s mother stood 
wringing her hands in helpless pain. 

They worked rapidly, tenderly;but it 
was nearly an hour before the terrible 
convulsions were over and the baby 
resting on the bed. 

‘*God bless you, ladies!’’ the poorer 
woman cried, as she saw relief creeping 
over the drawn face; ‘‘ you’ve saved my 
baby’s life!’’ 

‘*But oh, my own little boy!” and 
the other mother hastened to the door. 
‘‘It is quite dark, and I do not know 
where he is.”’ 

«Sure, lady, the good God’ll never 
let your baby be lost!” but the two 
strangers were gone. 

“‘Oh, where will Ze sleep to-night ?”’ 
murmured Willy’s mother. ‘‘ Your 
boy is safe with God, but where, where 
is mine?” 

Up the street an older boy came 
tearing. ‘‘Mamma! Mamma!’’ he 
cried, while yet afar off; ‘‘a police- 
man’s found Willy and taken him 
home!’’ 

‘“‘Oh, thank God!” said she whose 
child was with the All-Father—‘‘ thank 
God!” but the other could not speak. 

It was a triumphal progress back to 
the more aristocratic quarter. 

‘« They’ve found yer bebby, ma’am,” 
a street urchin cried, who was calling 
papers on the street corner. A Mexi-. 
can tamale vender volunteered the 
same information in broken English, 
and in the next block a woman threw 
open a window and leaned forward. 

‘‘A policeman took your little boy 
home, madam!” she called, joyfully. 

Nearer home a gleeful band of chil- 
dren met them. 

‘*He’s found—he’s found!’’ and the 
chorus rang throughout the neigbor- 
hood. 


The two mothers kissed tenderly and 
parted. As the younger one turned 
to enter her childless home her eyes 
were swimming with the first tears she 
had shed that day; but they were tears 
of thankfulness. 

On the doorstep of the other home a 
man stood, holding a child in his arms. 

‘« We've got him,’’ he called, quick- 
ly, as he bent to kiss his wife; and then 
his arms closed tightly around them 
both. 

‘‘Oh, Willy,’’ he said, ‘‘how could 
you frighten usso? Why did you do 
it ?”’ 

The curly head was raised and the 
blue eyes opened in surprise. 

‘«Why, Papa,” said the little voice, 
‘*Mary said they wuzzent any or’nges 
for dinner, an’ I went to buy some!” 


Dimonp, Cat. 


An Old Story in Rhyme. 


BY DELIA HART STONE, 





‘*T HEARD a great big lion in the brush,’’ 


Said he; ‘‘alongtheriver’’— ‘' Freddy 
hush!”’ 

Said his mamma; ‘“* you talk at random, 
dear, 


For there were never any lions here.”’ 

‘*Oh, then it must have been a bear,” 
said Fred; 

‘* Across old bear—he might have killed 
me dead!’’ 

‘Why Freddy,” said Mamma, “‘ you talk 
so wild; 

The bears were all killed long ago, my 
child.’’ 

‘* A wildcat or coyote, then,’’ said he; 

But his mamma said no, it could not be. 

‘*You think,” said Fred, ‘‘that it was 
justacalf? — 

That’s what you said—I wish you 
wouldn’t laugh. 

‘Twas getting dark—I hadn’t time to 
look, 

But anyhow, I know the bushes shook'’’ 

Ontario, Cat, 
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Prince Possible. 

BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 

ONCE upon 2 time in the country of 
Lubberland, which is bounded on the east 
by the Lazy Sea, on the north and west 
by the Lazy Mountains and on the south 
by the great Slowgo River, there 
reigned a king named Practical. The 
people of Lubberland were careless and 
indolent, living for to-day and having 
no thought for to-morrow. Altho the 
country abounded with stony ground 
and great rocky hills, the soil between 
them was so fertile that it produced, 
with but little labor, all that was re- 
quired to feed both man and beast; in- 
deed, some writers have asserted that 
bread and pound cake grew upon trees, 
that there were thousands of little 
bushes that produced rolls of bread, and 
that roast turkeys flew all around, witha 
bunch of celery under one wing and a 
jar of cranberry sauce under the other, 
and a knife and fork in their back so 
that any one could carve and eat them; 
it was said, also, that the roads were 
covered with golden coin which any 
one could take at pleasure. I am satis- 
fied that these reports are not true, and 
particularly about the coin, because 
tho it was said there was store of gold 
and silver in the rocks, no one dared to 
mine for them because of the Gnomes, 
who dwelt underground there in great 
numbers, and who would bring disaster 
if not death to all those who would 
strive to rob them of their treasure. 

For many years the king and queen 
were without children; but at length 
the cannon in front of the palace one 
day announced to the delighted people 
that a son had been born. This young 
and healthy prince was given the name 
of Possible. He was brought up with 
great care and was taught all the ac- 
complishments that he could be per- 
suaded to master; for, being an only 
son, he was allowed to have his own 
way and only acquired such knowledge 
as suited his taste and inclination. 
Contrary to the usual results he 
was not spoiled by this indulgence, 
and grew up to be a very lovable 
prince, almost adored by his father and 
the people. Unhappily, about a year 
after his birth, the queen was taken ill 
anddied. The king mourned her very 
much, and determined to have a mauso- 
leum made in her honor which was to 
surpass anything of the kind ever be- 
fore seen. At a short distance from the 
palace in the Royal Park, there arose a 
sterile mass of rock several hundred 
feet in circumference upon which there 
grew nothing but a few stunted pines 
that managed to obtained a roothold 
in occasional crevices. One side of this 
rose perpendicularly upward without 
break or projection. The king deter- 
mined to have cut from thisa large 
archway, or tunnel, in which should be 
placed the sarcophagus of the queen. 
At his command workmen began this 
without delay. No sooner was this 
done than there came a sound like a 
clap of distant thunder; a portion of 
the rock opened and a procession ap- 
peared, which, while it alarmed all 
those that beheld it, filled them with 
admiration. 

First there came one hundred 
gnomes, heavily armed with sword and 
lance and covered with armor of golden 
scales. Then, mounted on a_ horse 
covered with splendid trappings, came 
a gnome taller than the rest, whose 
magnificent golden clothing no less than 
the crown on his head, sparkling with 
precious stones, and the diamond as 
large as a pigeon’s egg on the hilt of 
his sword, proclaimed him to be a king. 
Behind him marched one hundred 
gnomes, clad in silver armor and armed 








with battle-axes. This force marched 
steadily and swiftly toward the Royal 
Palace, where it halted, opening the 
foremost ranks for the king, who rode 
through to the head, and then dis- 
mounted. As the King of the Gnomes 
advanced with swift strides to the open 
gate of the palace, King Practical came 
down to meet him, and saluted him at 
the entrance. 

‘*Great and good friends,’’ said Prac- 
tical—for thus monarchs address each 
other, however mean and wicked may 
be the one to whom they speak—‘‘ great 
and good friends, you are welcome; 
how can I serve my royal brother ?”’ 

‘“‘Simply by not pulling my house 
down about my ears,’’ said the Gnome 
King, sternly. ‘*‘ Your workmen have 
set about blowing off the roof of my 
palace, and I desire it may be stopped.” 

‘*‘I was not aware,’’ said Practical, 
‘‘of the trespass on your Majesty, and 
shall carry out my desire elsewhere.”’ 

‘‘T am pleased with your Majesty’s 
compliance,” said the Gnome King, 
more gracious now in his manner; 
‘‘and I shall endeavor to reward it. I 
have never allowed my dominions to be 
entered for the purpose of mining for 
gold; but, as a mark of friendship, I 
concede to your Majesty the privilege 
of opening the Reefs five miles to the 
southwest and removing from thence, 
for your Royal Treasury, one hundred 
thousand pounds’ weight of gold; this 
much and no more. As a further mark 
of friendship, I shall keep a watch over 
the young prince, your son, guard him 
at times against enemies, and assist in 
promoting his welfare; and now I beg 
to take leave of your Majesty.’’ 

Saying this the king retreated to his 
horse, accompanied by King Practical, 
mounted, the troops faced to the right 
about and, resuming their march, dis- 
appeared in the rock, which closed after 
them. 

King Practical lost no time in taking 
advantage of the permission of the 
Gnome King, set his forces to work, 
and removed ‘one hundred thousand 
pounds’ weight of gold, not an ounce 
more, and placed it in the Royal Treas- 
ury, thus making himself one of the 
richest monarchs of his time. 

Some yearsafter this Prince Possible 
arrived at his twenty-first birthday. 
There was great rejoicing among the 
people, and they celebrated the event by 
feasting and fireworks, by the ringing 
of bells and firing of cannon. Four 
hundred and twenty people were ren- 
dered deaf by the continual jangling of 
the bells, twenty-eight were killed by 
the bursting of cannon and firearms, 
and nearly half the population suffer- 
ed from dyspepsia in consequence of 
overgorging. Some firecrackers ex- 
ploded and set fire to a heap of wood 
shavings in a carpenter shop, and 
the fire brigade being entirely drunk, 


from the commander to the last 
private, the fire burned down the 
whole capital city, leaving nothing 


but a heap of ruins, and a homeless 
and houseless population, from Practi- 
cal down to the family Tomcats. 
There never had been so fine a celebra- 
tion and one of which folk had so much 
right to be proud; but the populace 
grumbled nevertheless, and hoped that 
when the city was rebuilt it would stay 
built and be done with it. The people 
were soon reassured by the king, who 
from his own wealth determined to re- 
build the town in such a substantial 
way that it could not again be easily 
consumed. Having ample meansat his 
command, after providing temporary 
shelter, he decreed that no more wooden 
buildings should be erected, and set the 
whole population to work in rearing 
houses of stone with slated roofs, upon 
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wide avenues, which crossed each other 
at right angles at properintervals. With 
these was erected a stately palace in the 
center for,the king’s own use. In less 
than two years the city was thoroughly 
rebuilt with the exception of the Royal 
Palace, which it took five years to com- 
plete. 

When the last had been finished, the 
king called the heir apparent into his 
Cabinet and said to him: ‘‘ Possible, 
my son, you are now twenty-six years of 
age; it is time that you should seek a 
wife.”’ 

«« Whom do you propose, Sire,” asked 
the Prince. 

««T leave the choice to you,’’ said his 
father. ‘‘ Travel in state to all the 
neighboring kingdoms, except that of 
Inclouds; woo what princess suits you 
best; and if you win the favor of any 
one, we shall propose you to her royal 
father for an alliance between the two 
houses.”’ 

The prince bowed, and soon after, 
attended by a retinue of young nobles, 
set about his-journey in search of a 
wife. 

The reason King Practical omitted 
Inclouds from the countries in which 
the young prince might obtain a bride 
was this: The relations between Lub- 
berland and Inclouds had been strained 
for many years, and the two countries 
were often on the verge of war, tho 
they had never proceeded to actual hos- 
tilities. There was nothing to be gain- 
ed by a conflict, and the rulers of both 
preserved an armed peace and main- 
tained standing armies at great cost. 
The people of Inclouds despised those 
of Lubberland as being dull, indolent 
and of an earthly nature; while the 
people of Lubberland expressed disgust 
at the Inclouders, who were airy, 
flighty, and walked on stilts with their 
heads high in the air, from Ideal, 
the king, down to the meanest peas- 
ant. 

Prince Possible had, however, learned 
that the daughter of King Ideal, the 
Princess Graceful, was marvelously ac- 
complished and of striking beauty; and 
as we desire that most which is most 
forbidden, he had started on his jour- 
ney with such high notions of female 
beauty and worth that it was not likely 
any princess he would see would rise to 
the standard framed in his mind. So it 
began to turn out, and so it continued. 
The first princess he met was too 
dumpy in size, and had gray eyes, 
while he had heard that those of the 
Princess Graceful were ofa violet color. 
The next he saw some weeks after was 
tall and well proportioned, but instead 
of the golden locks of the Incloud 
beauty her hair was of a fiery auburn, 
which was not to the taste of his Royal 
Highness. The third was good look- 
ing, but conversation soon revealed the 
fact that she knew but little and that 
little not very well. So it was that 
after traveling for some months he 
found no one suited to his mind, and 
returned home disappointed himself, 
and a source of disappointment if not 
displeasure to his father. 

A similar state of things had mean- 
while occurred in Inclouds. The Prin- 
cess Graceful was the only child of her 
father, and he desired her marriage, 
she being now eighteen years of age. 
Portraits of the various eligible princes 
of neighboring countries had been sent 
to Inclouds, and envoys from the courts 
had been dispatched to urge the claims 
or their young masters. The princess 
found none of them suited to make an 
impression upon her mind, and, one by 
one, they were rejected by her, until 
her father, nearly at his wits’ end, was 
half inclined himself to select any one 
and force the union; but the tears of 
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his daughter prevailed, and he aban 
doned this half-formed intention. 

The truth was that the princess had 
heard, through one of her maids of 
honor, who: had just returned from a 
year’s travel, that there lived in the 
country of Lubberland a prince who was 
surpassingly handsome and very much 
beloved by the people for his good heart 
and courtly manner, and, tho she knew 
from her childhood of the enmity be- 
tween the two countries, she was piqued 
that a prince so desirable had not ap- 
peared among her suitors in despite of 
all obstacles. Dwelling upon the de- 
scription given of him, she felt that he 
was the only man likely to make her 
happy, and mourned much the fate that 
prevented him from appearing in person 
as her suitor. 

Suddenly another trouble came to 
King Practical. The prince had gone 
unattended on horseback on what was 
supposed to bea short excursion; he 
did not return on that or the following 
day; and when two weeks elapsed and 
no tidings had of him messengers were 
sent through the country and to adjoin- 
ing kingdoms in search of the missing 
heir. All of this was unavailing; the 
prince had disappeared and left no 
trace, and his royal father, who loved 
him so well, was in deep distress, fear- 
ing that some ill had befallen him, 

Prince Possible was in no danger 
whatever, and had met with no mis- 
chance. He had determined to set out 
in order to behold the princess whose 
charms, as rumor had given them, had 
so fired his mind, and proceeded on 
his journey by various roads, which, 
while they prolonged his travel, kept 
him much from being observed. Noth- 
ing of moment occurred to him on the 
way, stopping as he did nightly at ob- 
scure villages and among people who 
took very little note of travelers, until 
some time after he had entered the 
country of Inclouds. Here he took 
lodgings at an inn in a small hamlet on 
the outskirts of the principal city, wait- 
ing for a chance to obtain a sight of the 
Princess Graceful. .As he was quiet in 
his manner and gave no trouble to his 
host, who deemed him to be some or- 
dinary person traveling through the 
country for pleasure, his advent at- 
tracted no particular attention. He 
learned by artful questions of the inn- 
keeper, that the princess was in the 
habit daily during fine weather of 
strolling in the forest attached to the 
Royal Park accompanied by two or 
three and sometimes by only one at- 
tendant. This was considered to be a 
safe practice, since there was not among 
the subjects of King Ideal any who 
would not rather have died than have 
molested or annoyed the idol of the 
people. So the prince, under pretext 
of doing the beautiful woodland scen- 
ery, took daily morning walks in the 
direction of the royal demesne, and 
penetrated at times the royal forest 
venturing within its precincts—tho 
such visits were forbidden to strangers 
—in the hope of having a glance at the 
famous beauty. For some days these 
visits were fruitless; but at last he ven- 
tured one morning nearer the paiace 
than usual, and was startled at hearing, 
within a short distance of him, some 
gruff words in a man’s voice, and a 
plaintive remonstrance uttered in fe- 
male tones followed by short, threat- 
ening words from the other. He 
pressed his way silently and swiftly in 
the direction of the sounds until he 
saw a man stretched upon the ground, 
a lady standing terror-struck, and two 
ruffians before her. 

‘I ‘tell you, madam,” said one of 
them, ‘‘we mean you no harm if you 
keep silent; if you scream or make the 
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slightest noise, and unless you swear 
not to raise an outcry urtil an hour 
after we have left, we will kill you as 
we have done your servant. Give us 
the necklace you wear and the jewel 
upon your breast; make the promise 
we demand and you are safe.” 

Before the lady could reply or make 
a motion to deliver up the jewels as re- 
quested, the prince sprang forward 
and, with a single sweep of his sword, 
struck the speaker to the ground. The 
other ruffian started to run, but the 
prince, who was fleet of foot, speedily 
overtook him and bade him surrender 
or die. The robber was a coward at 
best, but still more frightened at the 
fate which had beiallen his comrade, so 
he stood still and begged for mercy. 
The prince made him cross his hands 
behind his back, and tied them firmly 
with his scarf. The princess had re- 
treated from the two dead bodies and 
followed the prince, as that was her 
nearest way to the palace. Prince 
Possible accompanied her, leading 
along his prisoner, and soon delivered 
him up to the sentinals on duty, whom 
he met near the Royal Palace. Then 
the princess turned to her champion 
and said: ‘‘May I ask to whom I am 
indebted for this signal and opportune 
service ?”’ 

Possible replied, giving himself one 
of the titles which he bore: ‘‘I am 
Count Oleander, and am rejoiced to 
have been of assistance to one for whom 
any gentleman would be willing at all 
times to risk his life.” 

A number of servants came up, some 
of whom were dispatched to see if the 
unfortunate attendant was still alive, 
and they soon returned bringing the 
recovered servant, who had _ been 
stunned but not killed by the blow he 
had received from the slain marauder. 
The prince bowed and was about to 
leave, when the princess requested him 
to accompany her to the palace, that 
the king might thank him for what he 
had done. The prince would have ex- 
cused himself, but. was too gallant to 
refuse when a lady insisted, and was 
the more ready since this was what his 
heart desired. It was not long, there- 
fore, before he was seated in one of the 
royal apartments of the palace, where 
he waited impatiently until at length 
he was summoned before the king. 

He found King Ideal in the reception 
chamber and, the usher having retired, 
the prince was alone with the king and 
the Princess Graceful. The monarch, 
after casting a hasty but rather curious 
glance upon the stranger, said: ‘‘We 
have sent for you for the purpose of 
giving in person our thanks for the serv- 
ice you have rendered. It is not our 
custom to notice foreigners unknown to 
us unless they have been properly intro- 
duced by the ambassadors, but what 
you have done makes us abandon this 
and welcome you to our court. Your 
appearance and manner are such that 
you have impressed us favorably, and 
we shall not ask, therefore, your rank, 
your history, or your country, leaving 
it to your own time to give us knowl- 
edge on these three points. In the 
meanwhile we shall direct our Cham- 
berlain to give you access to our public 
receptions; and our daughter desires 
that you will consider yourself a guest 
at the State ball given on occasion of 
her nineteenth birthday.” 

The prince expressed his thanks in a 
fitting manner, and, after some more 
conversation, in which the princess took 
part, the king arose, and therefore the 
prince bowed and took hisleave. Dur- 
ing all this time he had observed, as 
much as good breeding would permit, 
the Princess Graceful, and was fasci- 
pated by her beautiful face and figure, 
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and the charm of her grace and lan- 
guage. As for the princess she was ev- 
idently pleased with Count Oleander, 
as her gracious manner showed. 

Count Oleander became in a few 
days a part of the court circle; he was 
very popular, especially with the ladies 
of the court, and gossip soon grew 
busy with rumors concerning his real 
condition, the county from which he 
came, and the object of his visit. His 
frank way, and a certain good nature 
which showed itself, and his sympathy 
with others, made him also a favorite 
with the young nobles of the court. 
There was one exception to this, how- 
ever, in the person of the young Lord 
Sarcasto, the eldest son of the Prime 
Minister, the Marquis Malevolo. This 
young. man, like his father, was of 
rather gloomy and even morose temper, 
and was disliked in general, tho from 
the official station of his father, he was 
tolerated by the lords of the court. 
He had some associates who clung to, 
without liking him, and were ‘ready to 
do his bidding because they held offi- 
ces through his influence with his fa- 
ther. From these there soon emanated 
hints, that grew into rumors, against 
the newcomer; and Count Oleander had 
not been in the country ten days be- 
fore it was whispered around that he 
was a spy in the interest of some for- 
eign country, and was there with no 
good purpose. He was not known to 
any of the Foreign Ministers, that was 
certain; none of them knew him, and 
every country, with the exception of 
Lubberland, had a resident envoy at the 
capital of Inclouds. 

The rumors at length reached the 
ears of the king and princess. These 
might have made some impression upon 
the king, but only excited the indigna- 
tion of Graceful, who could not forget 
the opportune service rendered her by 
Count Oleander. The king sent for a 
trusty agent whom he employed some 
time in secret service, and directed him 
to arrive, if possible, at the origin of 
the scandal. This was not difficult to 
do, and the source of the rumor was 

laid bare. : 

The truth was that the Prime Minis- 
ter by doubts, nods and shrugs of the 
shoulder had furthered the matter. 
The constant refusal of the princess to 
accept the hand of suitors of her own 
rank, and the fact that all eligible 
matches had been exhausted thereby, 
led to a belief by many, the Prime 
Minister among the rest, that the 
Prince Consort would have to be se- 
lected from the nobles of the Realm. 
Now, the Prime Minister took prece- 
dence of every noble of his own rank, 
and that rank was the highest in the 
country. Who, therefore, he reasoned, 
and inquired of himself, can be so eligi- 
ble as my son, the heir to the most an- 
cient marquisate of the kingdom? The 
favors shown to Count Oleander by 
both the sovereign and his daughter, 
made him appear to-a jealous premier, 
altho a stranger and apparently un- 
known, as a possible rival in the fu- 
ture. He did not stop at trifles, there- 
fore, and in a little while two creatures 
were found who were ready to swear 
as to certain remarks uttered by Count 
Oleander which showed him to be no 
well wisher to the head of the State. 
Their statements, duly attested by oath 
and filed by the head of the secret serv- 
ice, were laid before the king. The lat- 
ter was affected by them somewhat, as 
well as by the reports which had been 
before brought to his attention, and his 
manner to the foreigner became mark- 
edly less gracious. This was evident 
to the court, and its curtesy became in 
consequence somewhat strained. Ole- 
ander observed this; it grew so rapidly 


that in the course of two or three days 
he felt himself in disgrace, with appar- 
ently no friend around him but the one 
whose friendship he most coveted, the 
princess, She never changed, and 
never forgot the terrible agony of those 
moments of peril from which she had 
been delivered by the stranger. But 
the Prime Minister persevered; he set 
spies at work who speedily reported all 
that he suggested, until the most formi- 
dable array was made out, and the arrest 
of Oleander was determined upon. 

At this time while King Practical, 
ignorant of the whereabouts of his 
son, was in great trouble and at a 
loss, efforts having failed to discover 
whether his heir was alive or dead, he 
was surprised by a visit from the King 


‘of Gnomeland, Goldhold, who came 


accompanied by a few attendants, ona 
visit to his royal brother aboveground. 
The two had met but once before, and 
so long a time had passed that King 
Practical had forgotten the visit; but 
he remembered the gold, and gave the 
royal gnome a royal welcome. 

‘‘T have come,’’ said the latter, ‘‘to 
keep a promise made long since. I told 
you I would aid your son in the time of 
need, and that hour has come.”’ 

‘*You know of him then,’’ said King 
Practical. ‘‘Is he alive? and where is 
he?”’ 

‘“«He is alive and well,’’ answered 
Goldhold; ‘‘ but he is in some peril on 
account of false charges made against 
him by those ignorant of his real rank. 

-I will be able to relieve him of these if 
you will make me your envoy with full 
powers.” : 

‘*Without hesitation,” said King 
Practical; ‘‘but I should like to know 
more.”’ 

The gnome soon placed the facts of 
the case before his royal brother, and 
outlined his proposed course of action, 
which was fully approved. Then he 
took leave and at once started on his 
mission. 

On the day fixed for Prince Oleander’s 
arrest, a procession was seen approach- 
ing the capital. It attracted attention 
by its splendor; a crowd filled the 
streets or came to the windows of the 
houses as the newcomers made their 
way toward the Royal. Palace. 

First there came a body of Gnome 
Guards, in golden armor, with drawn 
swords, who preceded the Gnome 
King, mounted on horseback and at- 
tended by a body of the nobles of 
his court mounted in the same way. 
The clothing of these, as even the 
trappings of the horses, was stud- 
ded with precious stones. Behind 
these came another body of foot sol- 
diers, armed to the teeth. Within a 
hundred feet of the palace the proces- 
sion halted, and a herald was sent for- 
ward to announce the coming of the 
Gnome King, to say that he awaited 
the pleasure of King Ideal, with whom 
he desired to confer. King Ideal soon 
appeared on the steps of his palace, 
accompanied by his Prime Ministers 
and others, among the rest by Prince 
Oleander, who stood apart, however, as 
a mere spectator. King Ideal descended 
as the Gnome King dismounted. The 
two monarchs met in the open space, 
where they embraced, and then entered 
the palace through the group, which 
parted in order to afford them room. 

Oleander followed the rest, but no 
one paid him any attention. He stood 
apart until the entrance of the Princess 
Graceful with her ladies of honor. The 
princess beckoned him to her side, and 
he obeyed her summons, at which the 
father frowned but said nothing. 

King Goldhold said to King Ideal: 
_‘t My royal brother and friend—tor such 
I hold you, altho we have not met for 
a generation—I come here not only as 
the powerful monarch of the under- 
ground kingdom, which extends below 
so many kingdoms of the earth above, 
but as an envoy charged with a special 
mission.’’ 


‘‘You -are most welcome,’’ replied - 


King Ideal; ‘‘and we shall be glad to 
hear you in our Cabinet.” 

«‘It is scarcely necessary,” said Gold- 
hold, ‘‘if you cause all but the Princess 
Graceful and yourself to fall back be- 
yond hearing,” 
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King Ideal waved his hand, and th¢ 
group of nobles fell back. <‘‘Sire, and 
Brother,” said Goldhold, ‘there 1s 
estrangement existing between yourself 
and my royal friend of Lubberland. 
Can you tell me the occasion?” 

“«In fact we cannot very well,’’ said 
Ideal. ‘‘It was an insult, or fancied 
insult offered during my father’s time 
to the Envoy from Lubberland, who 
demanded his passports and withdrew; 
a series of trifles, I forget what, aggra- 
vated this, and the coolness has con- 
tinued ever since.” . 

‘Is it not time,’’ asked Goldhold, 


«that a breach from so slight a cause 


should be healed ?’’ 

“‘I see no objection,’ said Ideal; 
‘but as the offense did not really come - 
from Inclouds, it is proper that Lubber- 
land should make the first advances.”’ 

‘‘I have credentials to that effect,”’ 
replied the other. ‘‘I aminstructed to 
propose an alliance between the two 
royal houses, and offer you Prince Pos- 
sible, the heir apparent and only son of 
King Practical, as a candidate for the 
hand of the Princess Graceful, your 
daughter.’”’ 

‘*With all our hearts,” said King 
Ideal; ‘‘that is, if our daughter con- 
sents, since I have solemnly promised 
not to constrain her in this matter. 
What say you, daughter ?” 

‘Sire, and your Majesty of Gnome- 
land,” said the Princess, ‘‘[ am sorry 
to be a bar to the reconciliation of two 
kingdoms; but the hand should go 
where the heart is, and I claim the 
right of the meanest maiden in the land, 
to choose between my suitors. I have 
no affection left for the Prince Possi- 
ble.”’ 

«May I suggest,” said the Gnome 
King, ‘‘that you had better defer your 
final decision until you have seen the 
prince ?” 

At that moment the Lord High Con- 
stable entered the hall accompanied by 
four guards. ‘‘I beg your Majesty’s 
pardon,” said he. ‘*I have no desire to 
interrupt your conference, but I am 
charged with an act of justice which ad- 
mits of no delay. I come to attach the 
person of the so-called Count Oleander, 
charged with seditious utterances and 
treasonable practices against our Sov- 
ereign Lord the King.” 

‘*Sire,’’ said Oleander, coming for- 
ward, ‘‘I demand to know now and 
here the nature of these charges, what ~ 
they are, and who has made them.”’ 

‘«T have made them,” said the Prime 
Minister, advancing. ‘I have ample 
evidence that you are an adventurer, 
who because of the service, which any 
one would have rendered under like 
circumstances, have assumed a title to 
which you have no right, and have 
abused the hospitality and kindness 
shown you, by seditious and abusive lan- 
guage directed against the head of the 
State.”’ 

‘«My Lord Marquis,’’ said Goldhold, 
‘‘you have been grossly misinformed 
as to the right of that gentleman to his 
rank and name. He zs Count Oleander, 
but that is only a second title; he is also, 
and I beg as such to present him to 
your Majesty, His Royal Highness 
Prince Possible, heir apparent to the 
throne of Lubberland.”’ 

‘*I half suspected this,’’ said King 
Ideai, ‘‘at times, but dismissed the 
notion. We are glad to welcome you, 
Prince, to the Court. Lord High Con- 
stable, you may dismiss your attend- 
ants. My Lord Marquis, your zeal has 
a little outrun your discretion. Daugh- 
ter, what say you to the proposal of our 
Royal Brother of Lubberland,?’’ 

‘*Sire and Father,” said Graceful, 
blushing, ‘‘as an obedient daughter my 
hand is at your Majesty’s disposal.’’ 

‘It is astonishing,’’ said King Ideal, 
‘‘how easily a young woman is per- 
suaded to carry out her own wishes,” 
saying which, he joined the hands of the 
young people. 

In due time the two were married, 
King Practical, for the first time having 
made a journey to Inclouds, being pres- 
ent at the wedding. It is said that 
among the bridal gifts sent by various 
royal personages on the happy occasion 
none equaled or at all approached in 
splendor the casket of jewels sent by 
the Gnome King, whose present was ac- 
companied by a magnificent display of 
soldiers and nobles such as had never 
before been seen in Inclouds. That is 
the last visit recorded of the Gnome 
King to the realms above his own king- 
dom. 


Newark, N, J, 
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Learn by Heart. 
Sheep and Lambs. 


ALL in the April evening, 
April airs were abroad, 

The sheep with their little lambs 
Passed me by on the road. 


The sheep with their little lambs 
Passed me by on the road; 

All in the April evening 
I thought on the Lamb of God. 


The lambs were weary, and crying 
With a weak, human cry. 

I thought on the Lamb of God 
Going meekly to die. 


Up inthe blue, blue mountains 
Dewy pastufes are sweet, 
Rest for the little bodies, 
Rest for the little feet; 


But for the Lamb of God 

Up onthe hilltop green 
Only a Cross of shame 

Two stark crosses between. 


All in the April evening 
April airs were abroad, 

I saw the sheep with their lambs 
And thought on the Lamb of God. 


KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON, 186-. 





Pebbles. 





No great man ever had time to play 
cheekers in the middle of the day.—Az- 
chison Globe. 


..‘‘Where there’s a will there’s a 
weigh,’’ remarked the fat man after 
cheating the penny-in-the-slot machine.”’ 
— Vale Record. 


...-Surgical.—Foreman: ‘‘ What shall 
we do with the appendix to this piece ?’’ 
Editor: ** Cut it out.””— Yale Record. 


.-‘'What’s the latest in business 
circles?’ ‘‘The street peddlers want 
legal protection from the small stores.’’ 
—Chicago Record. 


’ Ye say you’re Scotch! 
I hae me doots! 
Ye’ve talked an hoor 
An’ nae said “’ Hoots.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


..‘There was a family reunion in 
Kentucky, the other day, at which were 
present a man ninety-eight years old who 
weighed only sixty-three pounds, a baby 
two years old that weighed ninety-six 
and one-half pounds, and a woman with 
twelve toes and fourteen fingers.’’—7he 
Christian Advocate. 


..Saving Time.—‘‘ There seems to 
be no other way,”’ said the Sultan irri- 
tably. ‘‘These Governments will keep 
worrying me with complaints and inqui- 
ries.”’ ‘‘What is your Majesty’s wish ?” 
‘Tell the printerto get up a few hundred 
neat circulars with the words, ‘ What are 
you going to do about it? printed in 
large type, and sign my name to them 
with a rubber stamp.’’— Washington Star. 


--“‘Our baby’s the fattest an’ weighs the 
most pounds,” 
Said six-year-old Mabel to four- 
year-old Pearl. 
“His name is Alonzo Montgomery 
Loundes 
An’ your folks’ baby is only a girl.” 


‘* Our baby ain’t got such along name 
as that,” 
Said four-year-old Pearl, looking 
. down at her toes; 
“‘ She is only a girl, an’ she ain’t very 
fat, 
But she's got her great-grandmoth- 
er Robinson’s nose!”’ 
—Twinkles. 


..At the dinner last week in honor of 
Richard Henry Stoddard  ex-Judge 
Henry E. Howland told a story of how 
Mr. Stoddard opened a tomato can to 
illustrate the intense ardor with which 
he opens a subject. Mr. Stoddard, he 
said, went into the closet to open the can, 
and soon his wife heard him talking vig- 
orously. ‘‘What are you doing there, 
Mr. Stoddard?” she asked. ‘‘ Opening a 
tomato can,” he said. ‘‘ What with?” 
asked his wife. ‘‘ With a knife,” replied 
Mr. Stoddard; ‘‘did you think I was 
opening it with my teeth?’’ ‘‘ No,” she 
said ‘‘ but from your language I thought 
that you were opening it with prayer.’”’ 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT offers the following 
PRIZES: 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during April the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—‘‘ The Gray Man,” by S. 
R. Crockett. 

SEconD PrizE.—‘‘ Daddy Jake, 
Runaway,”’ by ‘*‘ Uncle Remus.” 

THIRD PrizzE.—A “ Bagster Bible”’ for 
the most original and ingenious Biblical 
puzzle. 

FourtH Prize.— William Winter’s 
‘‘Shakespeare’s England” (seventy-five 
illustrations) for the most original and 
ingenious Shakespearean puzzle. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

Puzz.ks, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton St.. New York City. 


the 





For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles we will send ‘‘ The State- 
ment of Stella Maberly,’’ by F. Anstey. 

A RIDDLE. 

My whole is used by business men. 
Take away the head, and you have a 
means of correspondence; take away the 
first six letters, and there remains a part 
of the body; take away the last four let- 
ters, and you have only a letter left. 

R. E. ZACHERT. 


Worp PvuZZLE. 


Complete, I name a Bible place; 
Transpose, I’m father to my race; 
Transpose again, I lightly talk; 
Behead, I’m often marked in chalk; 
Transpose, I speak a suffering heart, 
Also, a rending wide apart; 
Transposed again, I show the loss; 
Curtailed, a sticky, odorous mass; 
Transposed, a cunning little beast, 
Again, seen most when shown the least. 
Now, take my whole; again transpose, 
A careless walk you will disclose; 


Curtailed, I am a hidden snare; 
Reversed, I’m nothing but a share; 
Curtail.again, I value stock; 
Reverse again, a gentle knock. 
Again my whole, transpose, behead 
And see a lowly plant instead; 
Transpose, is what'to fruit we do; 
Again, the fruit itself we view; 
Curtail, we have a plant and fruit; 
Transpose, a horrid, grinning brute. 
GEORGE S. GASSNER. 


CHARADE. 


Against my whole my first was thrust 
In days of Roman war and pride; 
My /ast was naught to Casar’s greed,— 
It was the world for which he sighed. 
Lut. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAR. 25. 


NumericaL EnicGMa.— 
The pipe, with solemn interposing puff, 

Makes half a sentence at a time enough; 
The dozing sages drop the drowsy strain, 

Then pause, and puff and speak, and pause again. 

Ziczac.—Sir Walter Raleigh 1, Spat; 2, cite; 3, 
dart; 4, grow; 5, flag; 6, flag; 7, twit; 8, Kean; 9, 
sort; 10, four; 11, flag; 12, flag; 13, ewer; 14, nine; 
15, nigh; 16, high, 

Cross-worp EniGMa.—Tobacco. 

Letter Puzz_e.—Gonzalo Hernandez de Oviedo. 
1, Nicot; 2, Devon; 3, topaz; 4, Cadiz; 5, Herod; 
6, Logan; 7, meter. 








A hundred and fifty solutions were re- 
ceived to the Biblical puzzle of March 


11th. The prize was won by Charles W.” 


Davis, Pitcher, Chenango Co., N. Y. Al- 
most as creditable, and deserving of spe- 
cial honorable mention, were the lists 
sent by Mrs. E. J. Wilson, Miss Lizzie F. 
Parmelee, James Heard, Miss E. Sophia 
Eastman, Mrs. E. J. Burgess, Edwin L. 
Lord, Mrs. Wilson W. Smith and Miss 
Emma C. Brainerd. 


SCROFULA SWELLINGS 


On our boy’s neck grew larger and larger, until we be- 
came alarmed. In May we purchased a bottle of Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and the child began taking it. Soon we 
could see an improvement. In July the swelling broke. 
We gave our son Hood’s Sarsaparilla until the sore was 
entirely healed and the scrofula wholly driven from his 
system. He is now permanently cured.” “W. C. 
KREAMER, Milesburg, Pa.” Get only Hood’s, because 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. Sold 


by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 
’ H are the cay pills to take with Hood's 
Hood s Pills Sarsaparilla. They are the favorite 


family cathartic. Es specially adapted to" to the use of deli- 
cate women and chil ce, 25 cents. 

















Originated by Dr. James C, 
Jackson, erheee of the Jack- 
son Sanato rium, Trial box 25c. 

FREE. 


Book with recipes 
| Our Home Granuia Com Pe Perfect Health Food 





machines, so far as their 


ALL 


SIMPLICITY— 


so it can be easily 
adjusted, and won’t 
get out of order. 


SPEED— 


so that it will do the 
most work with the 
least effort. 


all over the world, 





The Standard of Excellence—= 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 


mechanical construction is 


concerned, but she can estes wisely judge their work. 


THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN .. . 


STABILITY — 


so that it will wear 
the longest with the 
least repairs. 


STYLE— 


so that it will be 
an ornament to the 
home. 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 
This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 

making the Singer trade-mark a 

reliable guarantee of perfection. . . - + «+ + « « + 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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Silk-Warp 7” _PRIESTLEY’S MASTERPIECE. 
Z Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. 
a“ Fits easily, drapes gracefully. 
An idealized Black only. pox. 


Henrietta.... 


Stamped ‘“‘ Priestley’s er ” 
every 5 yards on the selvedge. . 
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as glasses heipeyes. NO PAIN.’ Whing oben 
Gend to F, Hiscox Uo., 858 B’way, N. ¥., for Book tad Proofs 


Q A fj, 800 SILK UREMRANTS, enough for a 
al! BER Quilt4sq. yds,50c, Immense Pacx., with 
floss & ; patterns, 10c, postpaid. Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 


SLEEP AND A SPRING BED 


are synonomous terms, for witk- 
out a comfortable bed sleep can- 
pan de § be enjoyed or health main- 


The “Ideal” 


spring bed is general- 
ly acknowledged to 
the nearest to 
erfection of an 
d made. 


$ ADE NOISES 5 CURED. 
DEAF $8, HEAL a 











The 
al’? Ht finely ‘nade of very best quality of metal 
and iy clean, noiseless, durable and li - No 
| for vermin. A booklet, “* Wide - 
Fi Sleep.’’ will be sent free for the ask 
ing. It tells all about the “* Ideal ” bed. 


FOSTER BROS., MFG. CO., 8 Broad St., Utica, N. ¥. 


A Perfect Lamp Wick. 


THE “ Marshall Process” Wick requires no trimming 
combustion of ——- oils 1s perfectly odorless ; the 
flame produced has no creeping tendency; makes’ the 
whitest light; is a non-conductor of heat, a prevent- 
ive of overheated lamps; is the best wick made for all 
oil-heating = lighting parpecse. 8 sample flat wicks 
15cts.; 3 round, or ios draught wicks 25cts.; or an oil- 
heater wick 20cts. We make wicks for all burners 


NEW JERSEY WICK COMPANY, 
New. ARE, N. J. 


MOTHERS and Children who require 
print dresses for home wear at this 
season of the 
year certainly 
waut substan- 
tial goods that 
will not fade 
nor have that 
cheap, flimsy 
appearance 
of ordinary 
prints after 
they are 
washed. 








‘Simpson’s 


Prints 


The name — William Simpson & Sons, 
on any fabric is a guarantee of the High- 
est Standard of Quality and Finish. The 
Colors are absolutely Fast and they wash 
perfectly. 

Simpson’s Printed Sateens are stylish 
and look like expensive fabrics. 

Corea Madras Cloth comes in exquisite 
designs for Shirts and Shirt Waists. 

Remember to ask your dealer for 
‘sSimpson’s’’ Prints and look for the 
ticket on the goods. 


THE BERLIN TICKET 


Taffeta Dress Linings 


RUSTLE LIKE SILK 





eae aneives & 


Iways uniform in echo 
ver all orders in this an adjacent” ‘cities free. 
Freight pre paid by railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 
Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 
| 


CALLANAN, 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 aud 43 Vesey St. New Yorr. 


To Let or Lease for a Summer Hotel 
40 Let Boarding House, Private School or Res!- 
dence. 

A large, handsome and completely furnished house 
in the town of Woodstock, Conn., capable of accom- 
modating forty to fifty guests, with out-buildings 
and farm of 160 acres. Woodstock is famous for 
beautiful scenery : elevation 700 feet ; boating, bath- 
ing, tishing, shooting, and golf links in the immedi- 
ate vicinity: this establishment will be let to a re- 
sponsible person on very favorable terms. Address 


E. A. BOWEN, 130 Fulton St., New York City. 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 


: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 





Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 








To Make Clover Catch and 
Grow. 


BY G. G. GROFF, 


EVERYWHERE are heard complaints of 
the difficulty of securing a good catch 
of clover, and the trouble seems to in- 
crease from year to year. One expla- 
nation of this is that the humus is 
gradually being-exhausted from the soil 
of many farms; and without humus or 
some other material to startthe young 
plants, they perish as socn as they ger- 
minate. This is illustiated on some 
ground now under observation. It had 
been cropped for a long time, until the 
humus was nearly all gone. One portion 
of the ‘field would not grow anything of 
value. Last spring the whole field being 










and health making 
are included in the 
making of HIRES 
Rootbeer. The prepa- 
ration of this great tem- 
perance drink is an event 
of importance ina million 
well regulated homes. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 
is full of good health. 
Invigorating, appetiz- 
ing, satisfying. Put 
some up to-day and 
have it ready to put 
down whenever you’re 
thirsty. 

Made only by The 
Charles E. Hires Co., 
Philadelphia, A pack- 
age makes 5 gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 


MONUMENTS 


DON’T ge By —iy or = WHITE BRONZE 


you invest 
More artistic and eee: less expensive. Prices 
to suit all. Work delivered everywhere. Write for 
designs and information. Costs nothing to investi- 


ate. 
Mess Growing. 
NO ) aie, N 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO, 
72-96 Howard Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


ATLET 


Down in Egypt . 
when this world was young 

og gee ~ gs forthe mo: 
There were 





Crumbling. 
Cracking. 





OF its in those i Were the 
= living in MES latter days their chiet 
food wou 


WHEATLET 


It is the best brain, muscle, bone and 
nerve makihg food. Highly acceptable 
to the most delicate stomach. 

If your grocer does ry keep it, send 
us his name and your order—we will 
see that you are supplied. Booklet 
The genuine made only by the 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


In the selection of food care is exercised to 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and ail im- 

urities during process of manufacture— 
sector it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 

Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle—a 
fat, oval one—bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in perforated letters at bottom of the label 

) bchieffelin & Co., New York. 








in wheat, was sown to clover. The weath- 
er proved unfavorable, and there was no 
catch at all except onthe very poor area 
where the wheat had been top dressed 
with well-rotted stable manure. There 
the catch was all that could be desired. 
After the wheat had been removed, a 
very thin dressing of manure was spread 
over the whole field, and a few days of 
rain coming, clover seed was again sown 
and became established before winter; 
but it would not have lived had it not 
been for the manure om the surface of the 
ground. 

This result has now followed so fre- 
quently in our hands that we feel sure 
that on thin lands the place to apply 
manure is onthe surface, there to remain 
and not to be plowed under. Applied 
in this manner and mixed through 
the soil with a cultivator, it will 
cause a heavy stand of wheat on thin 
soil, and the wheat will be followed by a 
good catch of clover. To secure this re- 
sult itis not necessary to make a heavy 
application of manure, buta very thin ap- 
plication will answer. 

The clover plant thrives on lime. If 
thirty bushels of lime be applied per acre 
it is almost sure to improve the clover 
crops for a number of years. If lime 
cannot be obtained, three or four bushels 
of land plaster, sown on the fields in the 
spring when the clover is just starting, 
will be followed by most gratifying re- 


sults. Lime and plaster should always be 
placed on top the ground and not plowed 
under. They will work down soon enough. 
It is said that Dr. Benjamin Franklin 
introduced the use of plaster on clover by 
sowing it in a field on the principal road 
leading into Philadelphia. It was scat- 
tered so as to form the words ‘‘ This is 
Plaster.”” The growth of the clover was 
so luxuriant, that all who passed along 
the road read the words in the plants 
overtopping all in their neighborhood. 

Clover is benefited by being mowed or 
topped after it has made a fair growth, 
say about the middle of August. The tops 
falldown about the roots and forma mulch 
and decaying, produce just what the plant 
needs to force a greater growth. The 
ragweeds which are such a nuisance in 
stubble fields are in this way gotten rid 
of and at once put to a good use, mulch- 
ing and fertilizing the ground about the 
clover. Clover often fails because not 
enough seed is sown. Now, if the soil is 
full of humus and quite fertile, three or 
four quarts to the acre will answer; but 
if the soil is thin and the humus is defi- 
cient then larger and larger quantities 
will be needed, six, eight and even ten 
quarts tothe acre. There is no use at 
alli g sowing thinly of this seed on _ poor 
soi 

The proper time to sow is also an im- 
portant element in securing a good catch. 
Some prefer very early seeding, others 
to wait until the weather has become set- 
tled. It must be said that when the soil 
is unfavorable, the chances are most in 
favor of the early sowing. Some sow on 
light snows in March, trusting as the 
snow melts the seeds will with it enter 
the ground. Others sow when the soil 
is opened and porous from frost. Others 
when rain is promised, this carrying the 
seed into the soil. If the ground has be- 
come hard and dry, there is no use sowing 
clover seed and expecting it to catch. 
Such ground must be opened up with a 
harrow, when the seed may be sown with 
hope of success.. An ordinary spike har- 
row may be run over fields of wheat in 
the spring without doing any material 
damage to the grain plants. 

Clover should always be sown with 
some other crop in order to furnish shade 
to the young plants; it they cannot endure 
the hot sun until established. 


LewissurG, Penn. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
A Wall Street Broker. 


First HALF. 


BY FRANK W. SPEIR. 


A BROKER is a person whose business it 
is to negotiate sales, or contracts, as an 
agent, or to make sales and purchases 
for acommission. The specific nature of 
the business undertaken is generally in- 
dicated by a prefix, or descriptive title. 
There are bill brokers, cotton brokers, 
exchange brokers, insurance brokers, 
ship brokers, etc. We are considering 
now the business of an exchange 
broker, or, as he is often called, a ‘‘ Wall 
Street broker,’’ from the fact that most 
of his class have their offices on Wall 
Street orin its immediate vicinity. It is 
his business to buy or sell for his cus- 
tomers, on their order, stocks, bonds and 
securities of all kinds, of that particular 
nature, and to negotiate large loans for 
corporations, more particularly railroads. 
Securities, may be generally divided into 
railroad bonds, miscellaneous bonds cov- 
ering what are called the industrials like 
sugar, rubber, tobacco, lead and leather, 
and United States Government bonds. 

To be a successful breker a young man 
must be not only very bright, naturally, 
but be a good calculator and quick at fig- 
ures. As a boy he starts in as a ‘‘ run- 
ner,”’ z7.e., he runs on errands from office 
to office and from bank to bank, deliver- 
ing stocks, certifying checks, etc. Often 
he is sent tothe bank to make a deposit. 
It was formerly the case that such boys 
were compelled to furnish security for 
their honesty, but this custom is gradu- 
ally dying out, partly, perhaps, because 
boys are not trusted with large amounts 
of cash. A boy coming from a respecta- 
ble family and able to furnish good refer- 
ences as to character, is now able to se- 
cure such a position without furnishing 
security. 

After he has worked for a time in this 
way he is given a subordinate position in 
the office, he becomes a sort of lower as- 
sistant in the general office work, attends 
to the copybooks, indexing, filing letters, 
looks after the stationery, etc. At the 
same time he may be called upon to run 
on a message as he has done heretofore. 
In the beginning he has received $3 or $4 
a week; when he is taken into the office 
he receives $6 or $7. His next promo- 
tion is to be assistant to the Stock Clerk 
who has charge of receiving and deliver- 
ing thestocks. He may have charge of 
the checkbook and spend the whole day 
in drawing checks. From this work, if 
he is competent, he is advanced to the 
position of assistant bookkeeper, then 
head bookkeeper. If he becomes the 
manager of the office he has attained the 
highest position to be had in an office of 
this kind, for the manager has full 
charge of the business. He answers all 
questions the same as one of the firm 
would do and decides, in important 
matters that come before him ,what shall 
and what shall not be done. In fact, the 
business of many of the large firms 
of this kind is practically carried on by 
their managers. The members of the 
firm are always wealthy men who do not 
care to be troubled with the details of the 
business. The manager, from time to 
time, obtains from them their views on 
important questions that may arise, and, 
beyond that, exercises his own judgment 
in carrying on the business. The salary 
of bookkeepers ranges from $1,500 to 
$2,500 a year, of managers from $2,500 
to $5,000. A broker must not only have 

a thorough knowledge of the rudiment- 
ary principles of arithmetic and of frac- 
tions and percentage, but he must be able 
to calculate quickly and always correctly. 
All such work in Wall Street brokers’-offi- 
ces (aside from the bookkeeping record) is 
done inarush. Thereis no time to go 
back and Verify your estimate, certainly 
not if the deal, as is often the case, is 
made by word of mouth; a man offers you 
so many thousand shares of stock at so 
much; will it pay you tobuy them?_ You 





must decide on the instant. 
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The broker’s vocation is a good busi- 
ness for a young man, provided he gets 
into the right kind of a house, where he 
has the chance of promotion, and if he is 
quick at the kind of calculation required 
in such business. This would seem to be 
largely a gift, because there are old bro- 
kers to-day who have never been able to 
acquire the art, and who are compelled to 
intrust such work to theiremployés. The 
hours of service are easy—from 9g A.M. 
till 4 P.M.; but you have to work hard 
while you are on duty. It is because the 
work is crowded into a short space of 
time, and has to be done ina rush, that 
so many brokers, on account of the nerv- 
ous strain, become prematurely old and 
gray. One thing must be said about bro- 
kers—they are generous-hearted, appre- 
ciative employers. They pay good wages 
for faithful service; and there are several 
cases where, when a broker has retired 
from business, he has given his seat in 
the Stock Exchange to the manager of 
the office who has long and successfully 
attended to his duties. 





An Industry for the Desert. 
BY SARAH WINTER KELLOGG, 


In early agricultural attempts in parts 
of the Arid Region, in Utah, for instance, 
there was found in the soil an excess of 
alkali and of mineral deposits, and irri- 
gation brought these tothe surface. Land 
that seemed excellent for farms proved 
deceitful. The alkali would vitiate 
sandstone‘until house foundations would 
come to look like old cheese, and would 
have to be replaced by volcanic rock. 

After much experimenting with these 
alkali soils the pioneers found that the 
beet could be successfully cultivated on 
them, and would, aftera time, so reduce 
the alkalias to make the land very’ valu- 
able. So for years back it was sus- 
pected thatthe Arid Region widely had 
the conditions for growing the sugar- 
beet. Still the idea of manufacturing 
sugar from irrigated beets was generally 
laughed at. Had not Professor Wiley, 
of the Agricultural Bureau, said that 
there was ‘‘no crop within the whole 
range of agriculture more difficult to pro- 
duce than a crop of beets suitable for the 
manufacture of sugar’’ ? 

But some Utah men, having faith in 
their own. observations and deduc- 
tions, proceeded” to put $500,000 into 
a beet-sugar factory and $100,000 
into land for the cultivation of the vege- 
table. The first year they turned out 
I,100,000 pounds of granulated sugar. The 
yield has been yearly increased until now 
it is 5,000,000 pounds from a working of 
30,000 tons of beets. This size crop re- 
quires for its working 5,000 tons of coal, 
2,000 tons of limerock, 100,000 sugar bags 
and quantities of other supplies, many of 
a local character. The inference is war- 
ranted that few other industries employ 
such a diversity of labor and material. 

The factory paid an average of $5 .a 
ton for the beets; fifteen tons an acre was 
easily raised, an occasional grower raising 
twenty-five. The entire cost of produc- 
tion, including the seed and delivery to 
the factory, was estimated to be $35 to 
the acre. The pulp is excellent for hogs 


‘and cattle, making fine pork and beef. 


Then there is alow grade of molasses, 
well charged with alkali, however, but 
useful for some purposes. 

It would require a thousand factories 
with the success of this one to furnish the 
sugar consumed annually by the United 
States; forthis nation surpasses every 
other in the consumption of sugar, and 
sends abroad for the article $100,000,000 
each year, producing about onc- 
tenth of what is consumed. Yet this 
country has by nature the cond‘tions and 
elements for making tue beet-sugar in- 
dustry a s“ining success, and might be 
giving employment to that great suffer- 
ing multitude—the unemployed. All 
through the Arid Region are agricultural 
areas with conditions similar to those in 
which the successful cultivation and 
manufacture of beet sugar h.ve been ac- 
complished and the problem solved of 
making small holdings pay. On these 

much of the work of cultivating can be 
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done by boys or by unskilled help. Over- 
. crowded countries in ancient times 
thought it policy to provoke wars to re- 
lieve the home pressure. 

I will tell you what has been done in 
the southeastern part of the Territory. 
of New Mexico. A factory was begun 
May 11th, 1896. There was the ed- 
ucating of the help and the experiment- 
ing by the farmers; but on the twenty- 
sixth of November the factory turned 
out white granulated sugar. There was 
great enthusiasm over the year’s results, 
one of which was remarkable,viz., the per 
cent. of saccharine matter grown in the 
said locality is larger than that of any 
other beet-district in the United States; 
the average of the first 500 tons 
of these beets was 17 per cent. of 
sugar. Veterans of twenty years in the 
business pronounce this the largest yield 
in their knowledge, making a return to 
growers of $4.75 aton. 


The factory’s capacity is 200 tons in’ 


twenty-four hours, and by another sea- 
son it will be increased by fifty tons, 
the increased acreage to beets demand- 
ing such enlargement. 

The great desiderata for success are 
provided here by Nature—a proper at- 
mosphere and abundant sunshine. But 
there are many other factors, as suitable 
soil, cheap labor, cheap coal, suitable 
limerock, pure water—2,000,000 gallons 
in twenty-four hours for one factory’s 
manufacturing purposes. 

Of course there must be right seed, for 
the sugar beet is to be distinguished from 
the ordinary garden or field beet. It 
weighs about two pounds, is elongated 
from its disposition to go down far in 
search of moisture. But less than any 
other vegetable it requires moisture. In 
the raising of the seed there are special- 
ists in France and in Germany. 

The crop does not impoverish the soil; 
the cultivation isintensive; the beet tops 
are plowed in, other fertilization is used 
(and is at hand), the land is improved 
and its value greatly increased. 

New Mexico’s great road has establish- 
ed an industrial commission, and stands 
prepared to help any legitimate industry 
in the reach of its lines. 

A proper fostering of the sugar-beet 
industry in the Arid Region by the Na- 
tional Government might solve several 
financial and social problems. 

Santa Fe, N, M. 


Personals. 


Our Japan exchanges’ have just 
come, announcing with some detail the 
funeral of the Empress Dowager. It 
would take too long to tell of the gor- 
geous procession that accompanied the 
bier ‘‘ roofed with a black-lacquered can- 
opy, draped with gray curtains and light 
green blinds, mounted on a massive cart 
with two heavy wheels,.drawn by four 
oxen, and attended on either side by sixty 
Shinto priests robed in black.’’ It was 
composed of torch bearers, mourners, 
ministers of State, regiments and bands. 
All toreign spectators of the funeral were 
obliged to take off their coats and hats, 
and 10,000 convicts were released from 
prison in honor of the event. Profes- 
sional singers, dancers, actors, story-tell- 
ers and wrestlers were ordered to remain 
idle for fifteen days, some of them, it is 
said, at the risk of starvation; and one 
day a policeman knocked at the doorofa 
foreigner’s house where he heard the 
sound of a piano and requested that the 
music should be stopped. Every house 
and shop displayed the imperial flag with 
a streamer of black crape. Most of the 
men and women had to wear something 
black in sign of the national mourning. 
The expenditure by the Government for 
the whole funeral was more than $400,000. 








..The growth of the popularity of 
oratory at Yale University during the 
past two years is something very remark- 
able. It used to be said that the univer- 
sity’s prowess was confined chiefly to ath- 
letics; but this seems to be changing 
now, for in the last two debates she has 
vanquished Harvard, celebrating the vic- 
tory with as much noisy enthusiasm as if 
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it were a boat race ora ballgame. It is 
a pleasure to give some notice of the men 
on the debating team, for heretofore 
most personals written about undergrad- 
vates were of the great athletic captains. 
The first speaker on the Yale team was 
Charles S. Macfarland, of Massachu- 
setts, a member of the class of ’97 in the 
theological department. He is a high- 
stand man, and in his junior year won a 
Fogg scholarship prize. The second was 
Charles H. Studinski, of Colorado. He 
is a senior in the academic department, 
and during the last Presidential cam- 
paign was President of the Bryan and 
Sewall Club at Yale. The third is Charles 
Upson Clark, of Brooklyn, a member of 
the class of '97 and the present President 
of the Yale Debating Union. He is a 
son of Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, well 
known among the literary women of this 
country.. The Yale alternate was Ed- 
ward H. Hume, of Bombay, India, the 
son of the well-known missionary in that 
‘country. 





RULERS OF THE WORLD. 


The rulers orchief magistrates of the 
principal independent States of the world 
include 26 Presidents, 13 Kings, 5 Emper- 
ors, 5 Sultans, 3 Princes, 2 Ameers, 2 
Khans, 2 Queens and 1 Empress, Sover- 
eign, Shah, Mikado, Khedive, Raja, Bey, 
Grand Duke and Maharaja. In the first 
paragraph below we give the names of 
these rulers at haphazard, and in the 
second paragraph, in corresponding or- 
der, their titles and countries. We invite 
our readers to see in how many cases 
they can correctly associate the names 
with the titles and countries without 
comparing the paragraphs. 

I, Ulises Heureaux; 2, Sanford B. 
Dole; 3, Victoria (two titles and countries); 
4, Abdur Rahman Khan; 5, Juan Idiarte 
Borda; 6, Abbas; 7, Tiresias Simon Sam; 
8, Sir Charles Johnson Brooke; 9, S. J. 
Paul Kriiger; 10, Hasim Jalilal Alam 
Akamaldin; 11, Miguel Antonio Caro; 12, 
Abdul Hamid II; 13, Polycarpo Bonilla; 
14, Nicholas; 15, Severo Fernandes 
Alonzo: 16, Mir Muhammed; 17, Porfirio 
Diaz; 18, Surendra Bikram Shamsher 
Jang; 19, Rafael Antonio Gutierrez; 20, 
Albert; 21, Abdul Azziz; 22, Leopold II 
and Leopold I (rules over two countries); 
23, Nicholas de Pierola; 24, Wilhelmina; 
25, Li Hung; 26, Tamasese; 27, William 
David Coleman; 28, Nichoias EI; 29, Sidi 
Ali Pasha; 30, Charles I; 31, Jose Evaristo 
Uriburu; 32, William II; 33, Seyyid 
Feysal bin Turkee; 34, Dr. Stein; 35, 
George I; 36, Seid Mahomed Rahim; 37, 
Alphonso XIII; 38, Chulalongkorn I; 39, 
Ferdinand; 40, Guthili, 41, Oscar I1; 42, 
Prudente de Moraes; 43, Francis Joseph; 
44, Seid Abdul Ahad; 45, Humbert; 46, 
Bun-Can; 47, Alexander I; 48, Hamud 
Bin Mohamed; 49, Carlos I (Ferdinando. 
Louis - Maria - Victor - Miguel - Raphael - 
Gabriel -Go»zaga-Xavier-Francisco de 
Assis-Jose-Simao, of Braganza, Bourbon 
and Saxe-Coburg-Gotha); 50, Mutsu 
Hito; 51, Francis Felix Faure; 52, Joa- 
quin Crespo; 53, William McKinley; 54, 
Eloy Alfaro; 55, M. Adolphe Deucher; 
56, Jose Santos Zelaya; 57, Muzzafar-ed- 
Din; 58, Adolph (Duke of Nassau); 59, 
Juan B. Egusquiza; 60, Rafael Iglesias; 
61, Kuang Hsu; 62, Jose Maria Reina 
Barrios; 63, Christian IX; 64, Menelik II; 
65, Frederico Errazuriz. 

1, President of the Dominican Repub- 
lic; 2, President of Hawaii; 3, Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland and Empress 
of India; 4, Ameer of Afghanistan; 5, 
President of Uruguay; 6, Khedive of 
Egypt; 7, President of Hayti; 8, Rajah of 





Sarawak; 9, President of Transvaal; 10 
Sultan of Borneo; 11, President of Colom- 
bia; 12, Sultan of Turkey; 13, President 
of Honduras; 14, Prince of Montenegro; 
15, President of Bolivia; 16, Khan of 
Baluchistan; 17, President of Mexico; 18, 
Maharaja of Nepal; 19, President of Sal- 
vador; 20, Prince of Monaco; 21, Sultan 
of Morocco; 22, King of Belgium and the 
Sovereign of the Congo Free State; 23, 
President of Peru; 24, Queen of the Neth- 
erlands; 25, King of Korea; 26, King of 
Samoa; 27, President of Liberia; 28, Em- 
peror of Russia; 29, Bey of Tunis; 30, 
King of Riimania; 31, President of Ar- 
gentina; 32, Emperor of Germany; 33, 
Sultan of Oman; 34, President of the 
Orange Free State; 35, King of Greece; 
36, Khan of Khiva; 37, King of Spain; 
38, King of Siam; 39, Prince of Bulgaria; 
40, King of Dahomey; 41, King of Sweden 
and Norway; 42, President of Brazil; 43, 
Emperor of Austria-Hungary; 44, Ameer 
of Bokhara; 45, King of Italy; 46, King 
of Annam; 47, King of Servia; 48, Sultan 
of Zanzibar; 49, King of Portugal; 50, 
Mikado of Japan; 51, President of 
France; 52, President of Venezuela; 53, 
President of the United States; 54, Pres- 
ident of Ecuador; 55, President of Switz- 
erland; 56, President of Nicaragua; 57, 
Shah of Persia; 58, Grand Duke of Lux- 
emburg; 59, President of Paraguay; 60, 
President of Costa Rica; 61, Emperor 
of China; 62, President of Guatemala; 
63, King of Denmark; 64, Emperor of 
Avyssinia; 65, President of Chile. 








What lamp-chimney is it 
that lasts like a teacup and 
gets the best light a lamp is 
capable of ? 

Macbeth’s ; but you want 
the Number made for your 
lamp. Let us send you the 


Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co , 
Pittsburgh Pa 


‘ Sanitas 


Disinfecting Fluid destroys the 
microbes of 
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Scarlet Fever in 2% minutes, 
Typhoid Fever 5% “6 
Diphtheria 4% 66 
Consumption 5 ae 
Asiatic Cholera 6 se 


Tests made by Dr. A. B. Griffiths, F.R.S., F.C.S. 


‘* How to Disinfect,”’ an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for disinfection in everyday life 
and during cases of infectious illness, sent free. 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West 55th St., New York 8 City. 


The Stereopticon 


has become very popular with Cam- 
era Clubs. A poor one will spoil 
the best photograph. 
Our Lanterns show 
the most delicate 

shades clearly on the 
screen. 








Special Senteen and Slides for all purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms. Send for free literature. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 
BRANCHES — Boston : 36 Bromfie ld St. CHICAGO: 196 


La Salle St. Kansas Crry (Mo.): 615 East 14th St. MINNE- 
A-OLIS: 23 Wa: Sangean Ave. So. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market. 


Headquarters for 
DUMPING 
HORSE CARTS. 


Wide and narrow tires. 
3] Low rates of freight from 
our works—Tatamy, Pa. 
—to all points. 
HOBSON & CO., 
Station P, 2 Stone St., 
New York. 
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$1,000.00 in 147 Prizes 


will 4 given July 1st, for recipes we accept for using our Pork 
Beans, alone or in combination with other food products. 
A trade mark cut from label of can must accompany every 

recipe. Competition closes May 31. 
Cookery,” free to all who answer this ad. 


Isa delicious, satisfyin 
Equally good hot or cold. 
send 6c for sample can or postal card for free booklet. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 330 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, ind, 


1 of $100, 2 of $50, 4 of $25, 140 of $5 each, 


Our cook book, “Bean 


Vera MY SF 
4A 


aS BAKE 
Prepared with Tomato Sauce. 


dish tor all occasions. A meal in itself. 
In three sizes—at leading grocers, or 

















|. Three subscribers one year each.. 
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Best To Be Had. 


ES at 's Sarsaparilla is the on! 
urifier I would recommen: 
Ton: 4X der it the safest and best to 


—(Rev.) W. Copp, Jack- 
son, Minn, 


Ayer’s on Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair, 








On the Market 
Ten Years. 


The 
“ACME” 


ENGINE 
Still 


LEADS 


For all Dairy aud 
Farm work, or general use. No skilled engineer. No 
extra insurance on account of oil fire. Adapted to ker- 
~— oil, wood or coal, as ordered. For catalogue ap- 
ply to 

Rochester Machine Tool Works, 


No. 5 Center Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


is that cua 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSATI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time. 


“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 


Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 





1 to 6 Horse Power. 





edy” has been said over and over again. 
Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists; 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
Xue aa S BALSAM. ff 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 





Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 


Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 10 cents. 











75 | Nine months. 


Four months........ 1 co | One year...... 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber..........+2++2+005 $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers.............. 5 00 
7 co 


Three years to one subscriber..........2s.+e00s 





Four years to one subscriber.... 
Four subscribers one year each. 
Five years to one subscriber.... - 
Five subscribers one year each..........+++e005 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our C/udéing List. Binders 
for THE INDEPENDENT, Capable of holding 
26 numbers, sent, postpaid, for $1.00. 
ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscriptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We will, 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York City. 



























































































































Absolutely Pure. 





THE BANNER 








GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Call and inspect the newly invented patent Granu 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
ali warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 


figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 








ARE YOU 


GOING ro PAINT 9 


USE ONLY THE 
‘«‘FERINITE ” COTTAGE COLORS. 


Save 25 per cent. on cost of Painting and get a 
better and more economical result. For all exte- 
rior and interior Painting they are unparalleled 
for beauty and durability. Send for card of beau- 
tiful shades to THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 
38 Burling Slip, N. Y. It will pay you. 

















House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRE SETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BBUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 








>) SAVE YOUR FRUITS 


from the Pests BY BUYING 
SA DOUGLAS SPRAYER. 
Green or aon Pee 
Throws a constant stream. 
) THE BEST PAY THE BEST 
Oe poeech inate ls 
WwW. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, CT. 
N.Y. CITY. 





CHICAGO. 














Is the Cycle Lamp for °97. 


None as handsome, as practical, nor as thor- 
oughly and honestly made. Throws a power- 
ful, broad light, having a 3-inch opti 

convex fens. No lamp so 7 cleaned. 
Has removable top burner and reflector, re- 
movable and reversible oil pot. The only lamp 
made with a positive wick-locking device—it 
acts on the ratchet. Your dealer should have 
them; until he has will send, carriage paid, for 
$3.00, to any part of the United States. 


Rigid Bracket, adjust- 
able to either Post or 





5% IncuEs HIGH. 


New York. PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


Chicago. FACTORIES: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 


Registered Trade 


but in a special sense there may 


kindred goods. 


Table Linens. 


Plain and. hemstitched. Round 
tablecloths for circular top tables. 
Also square cloths with round inner 
borders. Napkins to match all of 
these in design. 


Bed Linens. 


By the yard in all widths and 
made up ready to use in all sizes. 


Towels. 


For the bed chamber and the bath 
room; rough and smooth; fringed, 
hemmed and hemstitched. Plain 
and fancy towellings by the yard. 





amine. 


tion of Trousseaux. 


14 West 23d 


the Spinning Wheel a rare stock of housekeeping linens and 


Scarcely a country in Europe but has paid tribute to fil 
out and complete this rich collection. 


Interested housekeepers may safely fill in from their im- 
agination the details lacking in the description of this rare 
stock of household linens, etc., 


Special attention is given to every detail in the prepara- 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


| THE INDEPENDENT 
Spring-Time 
\ The Linen Store 


“The Linen Store” has always been the place of assem. 
bly for the choicest examples of the “ Royal Line” of fabrics, 





Registered Trade Mark, 


now be found at the sign of 


Art Linens. 


All the desirable fabrics. Also 
stamped linens for embroidery. 


Bed Coverings. 


Summer blankets, coverlets and 
spreads; in sizes to fit the baby’s 
crib and upto that of the largest 
double bed. 


Handkerchiefs. 


Here every individual preference 
has been considered and provided 
for so far as that is possible within 
the bounds of pure linen. 


which all are invited to ex- 


Street, N. Y. 





ESTERBROOK=S === 





will ride in ’97, send for one of 
our catalogues, if your agent 
has none. We can convince 
you we have the leaders. Our new 
seat-post is the most perfect yet pro- 
duced. 
OUR flush joints are brazed to stay. 
OUR sprockets are the strongest and 
handsomest made. 
OUR cranks are new and attractive. 
OUR detachable dress and chain guards 
for the ladies’ wheels are the only 
ones which allow a lady to clean 
her machine with ease and com- 
fort. 
Prices, $100, $80 and $60. 


Hampshire Cycle Mfg. Co. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


Bo: deciding what wheel you 





Tue INDEPENDENT is printed with AULT & 
WIBO °*s CELEBRATED BLACK INK, 
Beekman Street, New York. 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK. 





Opposite Grace Church, 





fhe most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the Europ D) at d ep ces. _ 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
douvies ite furmer capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM 13 one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in the country. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 








Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 





PROPRIETORS. 


Special to «« The Independent ’’ Readers. 


If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ad” and 10c. in 
' atamps, and we will mail you a 
44 Ib. sample best T imported, 
any kind you may order. 
5 Ibs. fine Family Teas on re- 
ceipt of $2.50 and this “ad.” All 
charges paid 


P. O. Box 289. and 33 VESEY STREET 


31 
NEW YORK CITY N. Y 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
Two Ideal European Tours 


sailing June 5th and July 34. Scotland, England, 
Belgium and France, $260, with Germany and Switzer- 
lal 70 extra; also Italy, $100. For full information ad- 
dress Rev. and Mrs. Edwin W. Husted, Meriden, Conn. 


_ 








ANNUAL SUMMER TOURS. Few 
EUROPE. vacancies in select and small party 





April. 8, 1897 


How to Earn 
‘a Bicycle. 


sell 100 Ibs. of Baker's Teas, Spices 
or. Baking Powder and Earn a 
Girls’ Bicycle; or you can sell a 
total of 75 lbs. fora s’ Bicycle; 
200 Ibs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ High- Grade Bicy- 
Cle ; 50 lbs. for a Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) 
and a Chain; 25 lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain; 1o Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 25 ibs. for an 
Autoharp ; 15 Ibs. for a pair of Lace Curtains; 10 
Ibs. for a Crescent Camera; 22 lbs. fora Typewriter. 
We the express or freight on cash orders. 
ead Send address for Particulars. 
W. G. BAKER (Dept A.1.), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











1850, 1897, 
THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’ 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 


this Company, may communicate with the President, at 
the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 
E 
Cc. + ON Rr Secretary 





» Te Bt. 2 
ARTHUR C. PERRY. 
JOHN P. MUNN 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

GEO. G. WILLIAMG............ Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
Be STI. 050s 56 ovtngdvecans-5 boecese cnn der. 
E.H. PERKINS, Jr., Pres. Imp. & traders’ Nat. Bank. 
BOM TE IMs 03 <cncenresesancosodcesoetes Leather. 


A POLICY ,,, sue 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 





form of contract. 

lt affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 





personally conducted by Prof. CAMILLE THURWANGER, 
now forming. 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 


J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 











INDIANA BICYCL 
OOOOOK 





By continuing into 1897 the manufacture of 1896 

averleys, bringing them fully up to date where- 
ever required, we save to the buyer the cost of 
expensive machinery, and so can furnish these 
matchless bicycles at $60. They have no equal 
at their price. 


Ho mort anced ee ot 1897 Models Sell for 100 


Catalogue free from us or the dealer. 
E CO., MAKERS OF WAVERLEYS, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
COMOOOOOOOOOOQDQOOOOQOQOOOG 
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Press, 41 AND 43 


Gop Street, NEAR Futten Street. 










